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Am^ERTISEMENTS. 


Will he received hy the Jird Mdl in Aitgusly 

the: rjiiST number of 

“THE OVERLANJ) MAIL;” 

A FORTNIGHTLY SUMMARY of INTELLIGENCE for INDIA 
and the EAST. 

]-uR 1)1>RUT01I TO INDIA CY EACH MAIL, VIA .M ARj^ElLEK.-. 

Si I:S('jUITIoN , — Tivdvfi JtiqH‘rs^iey paijubhi ul (filrnj/n\ 

M/nSCJaiiEiEV NAMES NOW Ki’AHSTERKD. 

SMZTHv TAVZ.OZI, dL Co. 

Mjt/f Jn)}/ lOoo. 


l»liOi 04 aSAt»lll( AA!> AL 


n L A N D A X 1 ) L O N O, 

U)B*1'ia:icx Stkekt, London, 

dETICIANS, ArATilKMATICAL, PHI EOSOrillCAL PIIOT'EHLV, 
i'lIIC, AND CHEMICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, AND 
OPERATIVE CHEMISTS, 

|>KO t « siiDiuit llu’ii'llowin:); Li'^t of Pi i<v>i of a few of tluj prineipil lii- 
I ^ stnimenrs aii'l Api-aratus nfinulacturc'.l liy Iheiii on tlio j-itMui-O'i, n:nuu’ 
ti.oir inmieiliaU; siij-tM'inli'nJeniv, anil to btaio rhal tin' v/liole ••{’ tlio Aitules 
by thoin are of fiist-cla>s woiKjiiai..sl]ip and f|waiity, e>'u:nri'>ni:; ail 
liie most n’ceiit inijnovcnients. 

Matlieniatir.il Drawiri'j; Instnimonts, from Ids. toXlD lOs, 

Arlirmiatie Military Telcscopos, from i.Ys. to XT 7s. 

Arlu’omatic Telescopes, for Naval purposes, from XI Is. to Xll Us. 
Barometers, from Ju'Z 2s. to X21. 

Tliermomcters, fiom 2s. to XT> Ds. 

'fliermometors for Regisloriug, Ts. UJ. to XT 7s. 

Bland and Iaoi^'s Anaflnnical Achromatic l\Iieroscope8, for l^fedical, Pliy- 
biolo;»ical, and Botanical purposes, con»plete in Cases, Xr> .^>s., XT Tsfj 
XIO Ids.. Xlfi ins., and 

Bland ami l,onu;*s Edeotvo- Galvanic Machines, for cure of Rheumatism, 
J’viralysis, and Liver Coinplamts, X2 2s., X3 3s., X5 5s., and X8 8s, 



llrinomptors, in Gliiss 4s. Gtl., in Metal 1.js. 

Galvanic ll/itteucs, of all kinds, from r)S. upwards. 

Ditto, of larjJM ami in, Series, for Blasting 1 ?»k1vS, Uaising Sunken 

Vessels, Klcctric Jjiglit, 

Air rumps, fnun .ill is. to .C‘lO. 

j*late Electrical Machines, fiom ,ii4 l-s. to ,-£10 lO.s, 

C'ahinets of Minerals, from X2 2s. to £HJ lOs, 

Astronomical Telescopes, from .£8 8s. 
l*hantasmagori}i l.anterns, from £3 3.s upwards. 

Series of Comic, Natural History, and Astronomical Slides for ditto. 
I>i.'^sulv'ing View Apparatti.s, with Oil I.amp.s, £7 7s. and £10 lO.s, 

J)itto with Oxylivdrogen I.ight and Gas Apiparatus, complete, from £o0. 
(dieiv.ical .Amusement and Instruction Chc.st, from 7s. (jd. to £10 lOs. 
Cliemical Tests and Ajiporatus of all kin*ls. 

Spe.' tacles a?)d Kre Glasses, in every variety of Mounting. 

Opnii Glasses, trom .£2 2s. lo £i."i. 

Jlace (llas«(‘s, in Tateiit J .Gather Sling Caso.s, fiom £ !• ts. to £0 Gs. 

orkinij Molds 4»f Steam Engiiies, Docomotives, and Apparatus connected 
with Railways. 

"Mixlds of EloM-ti ic Telegraphs, with "Wires complete. 

I’hotogvajfnic t aineru«, i.enscs, aiid Apparatus, and Chemicals complete, for 
the, practice of I*Iiotogra])hy, 

Cameras, with Apparatus and Chemicals complete, for the DaguerrooU pa 
Process, fro-u £(| to £.">0. 

Cameras, A\ith Apparatus and Chemicals complete, for the Calotypo or 
Taltbou ]>e, from £.7 .os. to £2<k * 

Cameras, * with .ipparatus a?id (’liemie.ils camplrte. with 1 nst.intaiicou.s 
Coiioulon, for Pmlraits ou Glass, fnun £5 ns. to .£o<l. 

PUACTICAL I'lIOroGRACnV ON GLASS AND P APLIL^-A Ma- 
nual cotit.'iining sim]>le dir<‘cli<>ns 6 r the luoduetioji of \ i#ws .md J'(‘rtrait< 
hv tljc Agency <»f f.ight, iueluding the Cellodinu, Allmmeu, Calotype, 7\'a\oil 
Pajier, and l*ositive L*aper l*rocosse.>. ily Cuaum's A. Long. Price Is. 

GKNFJIAL AAM) 1) LSCRl PTI V E C ATAl/Xfld-: (d Phi](.sophieal and 
Clicmical Justrumeiits and Preparations manufarturedhy liL.AM> A.' n Long. 
IMco is. 


BLAND AND J.ONG, loO 1 ’i.ekt Street. J.o.\i>ov. 


MlUTAKl .nAM)S. 


TilJE AllMY IX INDIA. 

M essrs. POOSRY have tlu* honor to announce that tlie 

liotaiy Model, wlilcft"4^.^cen so much admiied in tlicir Corni.t- \- 
PrsToNS, uniting as it does i^fc^eauty of appearance with great free«lom and 
rk'hnes.-i of t»ue,‘is ppw apnli ^ By their Ae'Aior.vs is li Feat & K Feat, 
which mav be hjjd on the above with the Y’d'« Aclimi. Hoo.sk v Sc 

Sons lake lliis opportunitv of thanking their numerous friends for the patro- 
nage so liberally bestowed on their iNtablishmeut, and assure them, witli those 
l^igimenls they have m^t yet the honor to enrol on tlieii* hooks, that no exer- 
tion will ho spmed to give* entire .salisfucliun. Their EstahUshment boasts this 



advantnge-^tliat tlie various Instruments anJ Ntw Models avo madi? un<lpr 
the supervision of Mu. liousi'., the experienced and talented Hand Master 
tlie IScoTS Jj'usiLiEU CjluARiS, ill whose Jiand they are tested before issued 
for sale, 

Messrs. 15oosey & Sonts supply and manufacture every Instrument and 
Article in ci)nnccti()n with Military Music, and Drums and Fifes. To enu- 
merate them, o»^ive particulais in au Advcvti.sennjiit, ^You!(l be impossible. A 
Jh’ospcidiis, with Drawings of tljc variuuii Models, lias just been publi^betl, 
ami will be sent to any Regiment on application ; but tho.se having suflicient 
confnience in the prestige of .Mn? Boose's name, ami IhjosEV & lOstab- 

lishmcnt of nearly 40 years* stetnding, to entrust the selection of the Instru- 
ments entirely in their hands, may rest assured that the newest Models, and 
thosxj be.st adapted lor Military purposes, will invariably he sent, uniting tlie 
beauty of tlie French with the solidity of the Kngli.sh woikmansliip: and from 
the extent of their manufacture tliey can insure greater despatch in the execu- 
tion of orders than perhaps any other Firm. 

The Scatf. of PiitoES is riUMEi) .vs low as rossinr.n for first-rate J li- 
st nmieiits. Bousey ami Sons can .^nnply inf(ri«#r Instniments, I'f French and 
(leinuin manufacture, considerably un^liT the Frices even ol Boose's rnstrn- 
monts, but these they do not recommend, and an} quite convinced that the best 
Jnstruinents are, in the end, tlie cheapest. Anioog tho.se that have gaii‘e<l 
C. Hoo.SE such a high rc[)utation, they may cnunicnite their Coc'o v ami BuX- 
\Vooi> ('l \R ioNi-.T.>, with and without Rings ; ilie Rotary Moi>i:l Fornlt- 
a-Fi.ston.s, with both the Cvlint>kr and Valve Actios ; Altuouns iu 
B Flat and E Flat, on the same Model ; \'aiae TarMFET'i ami Vaiat. Irom- 
lio.NE.s, on variou.'i Mo(li*ls ; Ei^'iioNioss and Bomu vrdo.ss, with I C'slinders 
<»r |. Vai VOS, for one hand , Cvi.indkr and Valve Frescii tloiiNs, Bas.soos.'S, 
OniiCLifluEs, and their well-known B.vss Bkas.s J)kuus. 

TO AMATEURS OX THE CORN ET-A-FISTOX. 

Boo.sev Sons particularly recomtiiend their New Rotary ^\IonEr. 
(,'oKNE'i-A-J’isTON.s, price witli tlic Valve Action 7 Oumeas, m* Electro-iilaU'd 
f) (iuineas ; with the Uylindor Action (Juineas, or Electro-plated IlJ Oil- 
noas ; uniting great bi-auty of appearance with a riciiiicss of tone and ea.>o of 
jicrfoiumnce never before attained. 

BAND :\1 ASTERS. 

Ml?. Boose' Register only contains men of established talent rvnd cliatacter. 
lie holds himself responsible for the ability of any he reconimemls. Rm;!- 
MEN'T.s applying are reuuested to state full particulais as to S.dary, ami ah® 
what Instrument they wish the Ai^ister to be a proficient upon, and whether 
tiny prefer a Derm an or an E.NGLisu.n.VN. • 

NO COMMISSION OIIARCED TO, OR RECEIVED FROM, 
EITHER THE REGIMENT OR FxVRTV ENGAGED. 


liondon : Boo.sey & Sons, Military Musical Instrument Mamifacturers and 
Music FuMishers to her Majesty’s .Army and Navy, the Hon'ble East India 
Company’s Service, The Most Noble the Governor General of India, their 
Excellencies the Governors of Bombay and Madras, &c. &c., 28 Hoiks 
Street. 



Messrs. TltEAClIKR & Co.’s AovERTisiiiHEiKT. 


BOilBAY, POONA, AND KURRACIIEE. 

r 

JEWELLERY. 

St;\mlard Gold, Brilliant, Garnet, and Signet Kings. 

Necklet, Garnet and Pearls. 

Lo. Emeralds an<l Brilliants. I G&ld and Silver Watches. 
Brilliant Cross and Tyc. | Do. Do. Thimbles. 

TTIER]\[OMETERS AND HYDROMETERS OF SORTS. 

Mathematical Instruments. 

jMeasuring Tapes (CG feet) in solid leather cases. 

IVrii'l do. 

Gilt Letter Scales (English and Indian AVeights). 

BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PRINTS. 

Baxter’s Gems of the Great Exhibition. 

The Day before Marriage. | Birds' Nests. 

0 VERL A NJjTrRUN K S. 

Enamelled Leather Travelling Bags. 

Ladies’ Companions. | Sponge ILigs. 

LADIES' ROSEWOOD DR bilSS I NO CASES (Slf.YElf. 

AMOUNTED). 

Geiitlemen’s Mahogany and Travelling do. 

!MaIiogaiiy and other Dressing Glasses. * 

Ladies' Black Morocco Slioes. 

Ciilldren’s do. Bools and Shoes. 

GLOVES. 

J.adie.s' and Gentlemen’s AVhite, Straw, Light, and Dark Cohniird Gloves 
J/adies Gauntlets and Gentlemen’s Buck and Doe skin Gloves. 

Tubular and other Neckties. 

Silk and India-rubber Braces. i, 

IClegant l''rench Fans, 

Jluir, Tooth, Shaving, and Nail Brushes. 

Clothes, Plate, Table, and Billiard Table do. 

Tortoise-shell Dressing Combs. 

Do. Side, and Tail do. 

Do. PockftR^nd ivory Small Tooth do. 

Do. W h^er Combs. 

Bostrukizon Tongs (German Silvei); 

PERFUMERY. 

By laibin 



STATIONERY. 

T.eiter and Note Paper, suited to the new Postal llegul itions. 
^Mourning do. do. * j Drawing Pins. 

Plank Bouks of Sizes. | Pens. 

Table Watch Stands, in Paper Machc. 

BRONZE STATUARY. 


SVICCTAGLES. 

Convex and Concave, in Gold and Suel. 


EYE GLASSES. 

In OmM and Tortoise-shell. 

Poclvot Magnifving Glasses: in Mother o’Pearl and Toitoisc-shcll. 
Isye Presorvers, AVire and GIusp. 


.MAPPIN\S<TjTLERV. 

Sporting Knives. — Pcnkfiivcs. — Scissors in Cases (sets). 


WHIPS. 

fM-ntlenii'ii's Tiirkey Hiding Whips \^Gold and Silver mounted). 
Cadn's do. dtf. 

Ladies Twigs (Silver and Kftctro-plated). 


POWDER FLASKS. 

Haul S(ddercd Bronze, German Silver, with Patent Spring Tops. ^ 
Patent Donhlo Shot J5cdts. ^ 

J)o. Shot Pouches (Steel Springs), 

JJo. do, do, (German Silver, r.evcv). 


HATS. 

Kllwood's Patent Air Ciiamher Velvet Hats. 

Ho. Extra Pine Velvet ilo. on Cork. 

Ho Patent Air (Drab) Felt Helmets. 

Ho. Drab Felt Jlais. 

ih'icket Pats, Balls, find Stumps, by Duke, Darko, and Clapshaw. 

Slaiin Ion’s Chess-Boards and Men. * 

Ivory Billiard Bulls. Sparc Tips. 

FILTERS. 

J. 1, and 2 Gallons. — Syphon d<i. — Pocket do. do. 

• TOBACCO. 

Taddy’s Superior Bird’ j Eye and Shag Tobacco.— If (»ney Dew (Cavendibli) 


MANILLA CHEROOTS.— Nu. 2 aiul 3. 



Suporior Meerschaum Pipes an«l Howls (Plain and Silver moimteJ), 
Cutty Pipes, loose and in Cases, &c. &c. 

A large stock of Messrs Cutler iSl Co/s Wines always on hand. • 

Superior Chemicals for Photographical purposes, viz., Nitrate, Oxide, and 
Iodide of Silver; Chloride of Gold— Sel d’Or ; Glacial Acetic, Formic, 
Gallic, Pyro- Gallic, iScc. Ac. ; Rromine, Bromide of Potass, ditto of Cadmium, 
ditto of Iodine, &c.. Iodine (I'Je-siibl lined), HydrioUide of Potass, &c. ; 
Turner's Positive and Negative Paper; Canson Frere’s ditto ; ACther Uectilied ; 
Collodion, Iodizing Solution, manufactured expressly for th^s climale by 
Messr.s. Treacher A Co. ; Collodion Apparatus, Stills, Ripping Baths, 
Washing Pans, Scales and Weights, Ac. Ac. 

Photographic Rikenesses and Views taken HJr Mr. T. Shepherd, Practical 
Chemist and Photographist, at Messrs* Treacher and Co.'s, Poona. 

JJombat/t July, 1855. 

IV. IlE91IIl\(.i & Eo., 

93 AifD 93, GUACF-CIiURCII STUKET, COUNIUET,, 

B eg leave most respectfiiWy to invito the attention of tiu* Civil. i\lili- 
tary, and Commercial community ol India, and to solicit the palio- 
nage of their Estuldishment for the supi'ly ol tlie undonnenli-mud 
Goods, namely,- — 

Hosiery. 

Military Gloves. 

Gloves, various. 

Cambrics. 

Military Caps. 

Naval Caps, 

Caps, various. 

Braces. 

Blilitary Stocks. 

Stocks, various. 

Long Cloths. 

And as they are manuAteturers of most of the articles coniprisi'd in 
their business, they are in a position to olVer advantages, in icspecf to 
their pricesj not possessed by other houses in Jheir trade. 

N. H. & Co. would direct special notice to their Oriental Gau/o 
Waistcoats, which, being manufactured expressly for Indian w^ar, will, 
from their peculiar lightness and soft and non-irritating texture, ho found 
a luxury to their wearers not afforded by any ther of the numerous 
fabrics classed under the name of Gauze* Vests. 

In addition to the above, N. JI. & 0>. are manufacturers of tlie 
highly -esteemed Ventilating Hats, which weigh about 3 oz. each. 

They have facilities also of supplying Kilmarnock Caps, for llegimcntal 
use, at prices much below those of any other House in London. 

Outfits are supplied upon most advantageous terms ; and Ladies or 
Gentlemen who rn^be proce^^g to Europe can, upon previous intima- 
tion being forwarded to N. Ce/j be furnished with Goods so a.s to 

meet them unon their {HFli^l at Southampton, or at the out- ports if hy 
Ship, 

^ Parasols and Umbrel^® manufactured expressly An* India. 

Oiders, accompanied by a remittance direct, or through Messrs. Smtch, 
Taylor, & Co.,^ji^bay, will meet with attention and prompt dispatch. 


I Silk Handkorchiefj. 

liuwn Haiuikcrchiefs. 
Lincna. 

Overland TrunkF. 
'Bullock Tuinks. 
j Shirts. 

I Wnt-.i proof Clothing. 

' Light Clothing. 

Cainp Furnituro, 

1 Cabin Furniture. 



INDl^ AM) LONDON LIFK ASSURANCE COArPANY. 

ri"^llK Soule uf IVcmiums of this Company are now greatly rcduecil, anj 
I llip Li) es of healtliy persons. Civil or Military, in any part of the 
woiitl, are ussure»l at as rates of rreraium as can he taken consistently 
with perfect security. ^ 

Extract from the Tables of Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 
Its. 1,000 or .Cl 00 at the Induced Jlaies. 


CiVILIAN'3. Il MlLITAIir AST> NAVAL, 

• r 
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aii<i •ivv-'- infonnaiion obtained on applitMtion to the 

'■ the < ‘•'..upiiMV, 

• GKKV & Co. 


J^icparitiff for Puhlicaiioo^ 

TO TIIK I'-’K AND PUROHA.SK OF ^OIEXTIFfC 
I XS'riUJ.M intiuding ti^3 Apparatus, &.C. mpjiie^f for de- 

.i.-^U’uliu'i — 


{,'1 null 1st ry, 
I’liotogruphv, 

Jloat, 

Sloain Fnglm*?, 
IMotooiMlngy, 

<1 lobes and Orreries, 
l!ie«tru’ity, 
(hilvanisiu, 
Pnemnatics, 

1 [yilraiilii’s. 
Hydrostatics, 
Acoustics, 
Tclosio[tos, 


Mlcro'scopos, 

Mngnetisin, 

Tlicnuo- I'dectricity, 

Magic Lanterns, 

Dissolving View Apparatus, 
Asli'ononiiral Inslruinents, 
>c aulical 1 nstnuneiits, 
Electro- Magnetism, 

Medical Galvanisai, 

Siirve) ing Inslrinnents, 
Drawing Instrnnients, 
IMeohanics, kc* 


IJV 

IIORXE 4 Nn THORNTinV 

Araunfarfiirerfi of crei'f/ dcscrlplion of Philosophical ludrnmcnts^ 
122 k i2I>, X'KWOATK Stuket, London. 



Illiislraled with U})wards of 1 ,000 Woodcuts, Price Ot/., or Post-^ 
free, ;hs\ — Can uUo be obtained IhrongU Messrs. Smith, Taylow, 
& Co., Douihay, or any other Agents. 



NORTH. WKSTKRIV RANK OP INDIA. 

lilstablislied Ut Jan. 1844, aiul Registered un<]c»r Act XLTIK of 18r>(), 

Head Office^ No. 4 Council House Street^ CalcuUa. 

John O'Buien, Tandy, Esq., Manager. 

W. 11, Ripley, Escj., Secietary. 

JBranches. 

London — Gresliam T louse, OI<l Broad St. : Robt.Mc Kim, Esq., Agent. 
iMi .s.soonrE — N. AV. Rroviuccs: Major AVm. Ercetli, Agent. 
Bombay — No. 1, Forbes Street : Jos. Rich, Esq., Agent. 
Singapore — N o. 1 9, Malacca Street : David Diitt’, Esq., Agent. 
ri^HK Bombay Branch of the NORTH-WESTERN BANK OF INDIA 
.JL makes Advances on tlie hypothecation of Company's Taper, ILmlc 
Shares, Staple Goods, and other approved collateral socurily, and conducts tlic 
ordinary business of a Banking Establishment in all its branches, including tlie 
sale and purchase of Government and other Securities, upon the usual terms. 

J)rafts granted on Calcutta, Madias, Singapore, Miissoorie, Simla, Agra, 
Delhi, and Meerut. 

Jlills issued on the Eondon Branch at the following rates of Exchange, \iz ; — 


(> months after sight 2s. 0:Jd. I month after sight 2s. 

o ,, ,, „ 2s. 0;*d. At sight 2s. Dd. 


Floating Deposit Accounts opened, and Money recei\ed at Interest in accor- 
dance with the following ^ 

INTEREST DEPOSIT KGLES. 

On all sums deposiw<l for two months certain, and thereafter refpiiring 
two monllis’ notice of withdrawal, ut the rate of .2 per cent per anntnn. 

On all sums deposited for three ^*nonths certain, and th- reafter refpiiiing 
three months’ notice of withdrawal, at the rate of !• per cent ))er annum. 

On all sums depo.sited for six months certain, and tluneafter requiring six 
months* notice of withdrinval. at the rate of,} ]>er cent per annum. 

On all sums deposited for nine months certain, and thereafter requiring .six 
months’ notice of withdrawal, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 

The Interest on the ab'ive Deposits is compounded half-yearly, on HOth 
.Tune and IT 1st December, of each and every year, and is payable to Di'pijsiti r.s 
upim presentation of the Deposit Reeeipt. The amount of Principal L«)getlu‘r 
with the Interest can likewise be availed of without the requned notice, if 
taken in the Bank’s Bills on Eomlon. ^ 

The Banlf re.serves to itself the right of clo.sing these IT^-posit Accounts or nu» - 
difving the terms thereof on giving three months' notice of iis intention to do so. 

The Agent undertakes the safe custody of Government Paper, Bank Shares, 
and other Indian Stocks, free of all charge, and draws the Interest and 
Dividend.s on the same as they fall due, on the following terms : — 


If to be remitted tjpough the Bank.. AV'ithoiit charLic, 

If payment to be ^i^ade in India, a Commission is charged of 4 As. j>cr Cent. 
On returning Gi^vcnmient I’aper or Share Certificates, 
or if sold or^ flaying the proceeds of such sale in India, a 

Commis»ioi^is charged of ‘I* As. per Cent. 

On lii'i sk}e of Government Paper or other Stotk, the pro- 
ceeds whereof are to be remitted through the Bank Free of charge. 


The Bank likewise I'cmits the Interest and Principal of Fixed Depo.sits (when 
previoii.sly declared for transmission to England) at an Fixchange of 1 Far- 
thing above the advertised rates of the day. 

„.No. L 


J. RICir, Afjenf. 



NEW WORKS 

KKCENTLY PUBLtSUED BY 

.SMITH, ELDER, AND Co., LONDON. 

AKD 

SMITH, TAYLOR, AND Co„ BOMBAY. 


1. 

IlIKI.E PRACTICE. By Miyor John- .Tapob, C.l?., of tlio 
]i.>nil>ay Aitillcry, Coinmaiulaut of tlie SliiJli Irregiihu* Horse ami 
on the h'ron»ier of Upper Siii-lh, &e. t'cc. »vo, scwetl, with two 
I'Jalcs, Us J.J. 

n. 

skij:(tions from tTie papers and correspon- 
dence, ITIHLIC AND PlUVAl'K, OF THE LATE LOUD 
MKTCh\LFK. Edited by JofiN ^VTLUA^r K.wk. Fonniiuf a Sup- 
}.leMKnlary Volume to the Life oftfiord Metcalfe.” tJro, \i§. 10. 


in. 

TIIAVELS AND ADVENTURES TN ASSAM. Ry Mnjov John 
Jh’TJ KH, Autlior of A Sketch of Assam.” 1 voL, tJvo, with Plates, 

]vS. { -(J. 


IV. 

'DIE ElBROUS IM.ANTS^OK INDIA PITTED FOR COR- 
DACE, CLOTHING, AND PAPER. 13y Dr. J. Eorbks Rovi.f:. 
IJvo, Cloth, Rs. 7-». I 

V. * 

HISTORY OFTDE SUPPRESSION OF INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA, under tha^^direction of the Government of 
Rombny ; including Notices of the Provinces and Tribes in winch the 
fuactic- has prcvaileih By John AVjlson, D.D., Honorary 

President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic i?ocictyj 
I vol.j Hyo, Its. 0, 



VT> 

MILITARY FORCE.'^ AND INSTITTfnONS OF GREAT 

iJUnWIN ; tlioir ConstiMition, Adrninistrntion, aii<l Govcrmnoiit, 
JSniitary and Civil. 15 v 11. Bv'ERI.ev' Tiio.mson, liarrbtor- 

fit-Lfiw, Author of “ The Laws of War affecting Conimerce and 
Shipping.” 8 VO, lIs. 0-8, 


Yir. 

THE KNGLTSTT IN WESTERN INDIA; lioinj^ tlie Early 
History of tho Factory nt Surat, of Ijoinbay, &c. 15y PuiMP Andek- 
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Art. 1. --TITK FRONTIER OF PESIf AWFR AND ITS 
TRIBES. 

.'1 jAn'so*(f/l }nn'^ of a rihit io Ghuzniy JCabu/y a)if{ A/tfknnis^ 
tilth IE G. 1'. VluNi", fi'jq., F.G.S. — London : Wliittaker & Co.» 
A\o Maria lyanc, 1840. 

\i.TiloL<fH (Rir periodical is according to established precedent styled 
<i Rcvle^v, and may thoretbre beexpet^ted to criticize books, paffiphlets, 
ami sucli ofticial papers as appear in print, yet tlie reader will be- 
ibro thi.s iiave perceived that wo have no intention of confining our- 
selves to any prescribed limits, ami that we suspend our lahours as 
JteviCM’rrs, when we have an opportunity of conveying original in- 
tbruiation to the ]mblic. And reposing, as nearly all our Indian 
pos.scs.sions are at the present time, in profound yieace, atten- 
tion i.s particularly dravvn to the direction in which the British Em- 
pire has but lately e.xtcudecl its frontuw, and whore its subjects are 
still disturbed by tluicais of iuvtision, Ixudcr raids, attempts at as- 
sassi nation, and the ilotiant ^titude of ferocious tribes.* are 

therefore glad to publish the following paper,, which has its origin 
ill ob.servations made upon the spot, audi will convey an ac- 
curate knowledge of men and their haunts to such a& may possibly 
be eugaged in active operations there, wliilst it will also throw open 
to all a pro.spect of mountains, valleys, and their wdld denizens, which 
have hitherto been unexpl^ired and almo.st unknown. As regard .s 
the work, the title of which is prefixed, we may content ourselves 
\\ith applying to it the wmrds which Mr. Macaulay used under similai- 
circumstances, and admit that G. T. Vigne, Esq., “ is morel\ ?t 
Richard Roe, w ho will not be mentioned in any subsequent stage 
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The Frontier of Peshawur and its Tribes. 

I 

the proceedings, and whose name is used for the sole purpose ot 
bringing certain tribes of Afghans into Court.” 

It appears that as early as A. D. 679, the valley of Peshawur was 
in the possession of an Arab tribe named “ DuUazaCy' who extend- 
ed their territory as far as Jhelum, and v’ere frequently engaged iii 
hostilities with the Rajas of Lahore. They were, however, expelled 
tlieir territory, about A. D. 750, by the Hindoos and Inlideia, 
who re-occupied and retained it for nearly two hundred and fifty 
years after, or till the time of Soltan Mahmod Ghuznuvie. 

As the Afghans, or Puthans, (which is only another name for 
them) ai*e not the aborigines of the Peshawur valley and its frontier, 
perhaps before entering into a detailed description of that region, an 
outline of their origin, and the mode in wliich they ])ec:iine masters 
of the country, may not be altogether uninteresting; — ]>ut as all 
historical works relating to them are scarce, and the know]».'ilgt; [>o» 
sessedby individuals is vague and unsatisfactory, licsidcs being mixed 
up with fabulous traditions, we must confine ourselves to a iKief 
analysis. We have however every reason to believe that tlie ibllosNing 
account will be fbmid in the main colTec^r^ 

The Peshawur authorities have employed much time, tronlile and 
expense in endeavouring to fathom the truth as to the origin of this 
interesting tribe, and have at length arrived at the conclusion, that 
they arc' “ the Lost Tribes of IsmeL^' Many strong proofs may be 
brought in support of this, but perhaps none more so than the 
fact of the Puthans calling themselves the descendants of Israel, k)V 
in their own words Bin-IsraeV' Setiondly, th(?ir religion, pre- 
vious to their embracing Mahomedanism, is believed to liave been 
in accordance with the Mosaic law, whereas the other and numerous 
races in their neighbourhood w^ere either Fireworshippers, Pagans or 
Idolaters. Thirdly, their Jewish features are marked and Jiiost 
striking. 

, The Afghans themselves trace their descent *^0 Khalid the son of 
Walidy who resided at Gkowarie-Mm^ghai^** in the mountains of 
GhoTy which lie between Barnean and Ghitznee, They are divided into 
two distinct branches, &iyhd Sur^bundsiwlKirraray, after the two 
sons of Khalid, who so named them owing to the following circum- 
stance : — A daughter of Khalid was ascertained to have had crimi- 
nal connexion with one of the servants of tlio liousehold. Wlien 
her father became aware of it, he sent for Ids two sons, and consulted 
each as to what had bettor be done in the ip.atter. The first re- 
commended that the guilty pair should be married, as the disgrace 
of uniting his sister with a person inferior in rank and birth would 
te less than if their conduct became knf>wn. The second was of 
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opiruoii, tliat his sister iuul the servant ought both to be put to cleatlt. 
Kluilul coincide<l with the fbriuer, and considering him a rnaa 
of tact, gave him the ap[)ropriate name of Sur-bimd. The second 
son continued arguing the point, and the father told him that as lie 
could not hold his tongue after what had been said, he was to con- 
sider his name changed from that day to Kirraray^ which signifies, 
a person who cannot command his tongue. 

rhe ^Sur^bnnd branch of Afghans is by far the most numerous, 
having twelve astaiialis” or divisions, while the Kirrarays only 
number five. Tlie following tribes are of the Sur-hund brancli : 
Siidozio, Baiiiezie, Bavukzio, liajowreos, Swattces, Bonairwalls,Muko- 
zies, Cluighurzics, llussunzies, Eusufzies, Momunds and Khullals. 
Tim Kirraraybruiicb aro Atfreedees, Khuttuks, Ghilzies, Shurwarees 
and zeroes. ^ 

A? has boibre, the Puthans were from the moun- 
tains nf . 111*1 il.c- foilowing explanation is given to account 

ibr tlicir luiviug left tlicir uhl liaunts and settled in the countries they 
now occupy. Soltaii MahmodGlmziiuvie, having, when passing through 
Poshawiir on liis road to Ilindostan, met with considerable opposi- 
tion from the Inlidels, then residents in the valley, on his return to 
(ihuznee coubuitcd as to the best mode of expelling these people 
from this de.siral)le situation. Baioldana, his brother, recommended 
him to collect a largo force from among the Afghans of Ghor^ noted 
for their valour and hardihood, wlii<jji advice he took, and .set out 
I’roni Ghiiznee in the year A. D. 1018 with a large army composed of 
this race. His expedition was successful ; the infidels being driven 
out of the (xmntry, the Puthans were put in possession of it by the 
8oltan, and have over since retained it ; Swatt having been the last 
place from which the Cafirs were dislotlged. A man by name Akhom 
.Dunvaiza materially a.ssisted Soltan Mahomed in this expedition. 
At his death a sliriue — which is still held in great veneration — was 
built and dedicatal to this Akhom near Huzer^Khanee^ close to the 
city of Peshawar. * 

The people who inhabited tfte Peshawur valley, at the twiwnTf'S?!!'- 
bin Mahomed’s Afghan expedition, were of th^ race of Cafirs, now 
t*) be found in Oafir-is-tan, and some, fled towards the 

Punjab, are supposed to have been converted by Baba Naniik to 
the 8eikh religion. The Cafirs of the present time allow this fact, 
and many have been heard to say that they once possessed the val- 
ley of Peshawur, and were driven out by the Puthans. At the time 
of their expulsion, their Ciiiefs were Rajah Saloo who resided in the 
hills between Attock and Duckiiair, in the fort of ‘‘ Kofe Petiour,^ 
tile remains of which are to be seen, and “ Oodee rajak^^' who lived 
in a fori above Khyrahad, opposite Attock, and which is to this day 
known by his name. There two more men amongst them, who.ss 
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names we have been unable to discover ; they were brothers ; the 
one lived in a tort, wliere the Bala Hissar at Peshawur now stands, 
and the other lield a fort wliich stood on the mound at li ushtnugur 
which is also called Bala Ilissar. They had one sister, who erect- 
ed a fort near ATeershaee and MeeraUl^ on the road from EiisiiKzie to 
Khodo Kliail and Punch tor, where ^she was defeated by the 
Puthaiis, owing to her not being supporte<l by her brother in Husht- 
iiugur. The reason for this neglect was as follows : — 

For mutual protection against the Put bans there was a general 
understanding amongst the wdiole of these Catirs, that when a smoke 
was seen to rise in the direction of any one of their forts, it was tlie 
signal for the other to move out and render assistance. The Rajah of 
llushtungur having caused im one occasion a false alarm to be made 
that he might test the vigilance of his relations, they answered the 
signal by hastening to the spot witli their followers, but on discovering 
their mistake returned in disgust. This led to their sister’s disaster, 
for, wlien slic made the preconcerted signal, none of the brothers 
would move out, tliiiiking that it was a second hoax. During the light, 
she ascended a large block of stone to see if aid was coming, and i,v 
bupposetl to have died from a sun-stroke. The bkxrk is to this diiy 
called “ Ranee-gutt,” or the Queen’s stone, and a red mark wliich is 
on its surface is pointed out as the blood of the Calir Princess. 
The story of her death is made use of by the Puthans, wdio reproach 
their we men, when they complcjin of heat, by inquiring of them if 
they are as delicate as the “Queen of the stone,” and would die if 
exposed to the sun. 

Another proof that the Cafirs were the aborigines of the Peshaw iu 
valley is, that their stylo of buildings in their towns is similar to the 
Old ruins found in Eusufzie, Pettour Koto, Odee Rajah, and Swatt, 
more particularly as to the composition of tlie cement. 

The Catirs are composed of four distinct classes, viz. — The Jfamo- 
zieSj inhabiting the hill bordering on JCus/c/eur ; the Ifullush, in the 
neiglibourhood of Qhelas and Gilgit; the ICtUkw^ near, ICwinr; and 
tKcXrui/djt/cr tribe above IfUg/mian. Their language contains many 
words originally Sanskrit, but now corrupted, and is known little of, 
except by the Kaka Khails (Khuttuks), who iiseti to deal with tliem 
in slave girls. One of their words which struck us as being re- 
markable was “ ginger-beer,” which is name for ginger. Wo 
have collected several notes reganling them ; but as our object is to 
describe the Peahawur frontier, we can have no excuse for inserting 
them here ; we will therefore go to the Khvttulcs^ and so take each 
tribe in na'^ural .succession. 

• 

* The KhuUuk country i.s divided into E.istcrn anil Western. Ea^t- 
pru i.o that which extends from the right bank of the Indus, opposite 
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Attock, to the confines of the Aflree<lce Hills, at tlu village of il/o6a- 
durrcf, in the neighbourhood of Janakhwir, a distance of some twenty- 
six miles. Jt comprises the whole of the hills between these two 
points, and runs back in a southerly direction, skirting the Indus, as 
far as Sliadeejwor, a distance of sixty miles. It here includes tlie 
Jageer of Nelab, ChilpaneOj Durwazie, Mundoree, Jubbee, Ghar- 
recpoorah, and other chief villages. It then runs in a westerly 
direction for about thirty miles till it borders on the Koliat district. 
The plain ut the foot of the Khuttuk hills, between it ami the main 
road from Teshawiir to Attock, also belongs to this di\ision. West- 
ern Klmttnk comprises a large tract of country in the neighbourhood 
of Kohat, bordering on Iho Wazeercc and Bungish tribes. Tlie 
post of Bahadoor Kliail is considered the boundary between it and the 
WTuzeerees, and the chief villages ar^Tharecs Lachce, Combat, Choun- 
tra, Nurree and Lutumar. As regards their general features, both 
divisions contain small patches of cnltivarton on the sides of the lower 
hills, w'luch are steep and stony. The ravines throughout Khuttuk 
are tiio most extensive and deep of any we liave ever seen, forming 
narrow gorges, Avhich render It any thing but pleasing to the eye of the 
traveller. Those ])ortions of thecountiT which are under cultivation 
are cliielly in the vicinity of Sidab and Chounlra ; but as two-tliirds of 
the whole arc tnjthing i>ut waste lamls and ravines, it may be pronoun- 
ced for the most part barren. J» a military point of view, Eastern 
Kl\uttu]v is of much importance, aiuljias always been consideiied tlio 
key to the Pe.shaw ur valley from the Punjab side ; more particular- 
ly the heiglits above Khyralaid, opposite Attock, and the Gidur Gul- 
ly Pass. The Khuituks are well aware of the importance of this 
stronghold, though perhaps not more so than the Seikhs were 
during the time they held Peshawair. Eerozc Khan, one of the 
greatest Klmttuk chief'^, defended it for a long time against 
tluMu ; and many and serious have been tlie losses sustained 
by the Seikhs in endeavouring to force it, especially when 
the fort of Jiy;r^yQ<L was besiegeil by the Dooranees and Puthans. 
Everything >vas done to hold ^ho Gidur Gully, and so ^cr^uVoTf 
the Seikh supports from the Punjab ; but they, knowing the 
micessity of reinforcing llifl’eesingh at Jumrd< d, *made good their 
way tlirough it. Wlieiiever a disturbance took place in the Pesha- 
wnr valley, between the inhabitants and the Seikhs, there was always 
an eye kept upon tlie Gidur Gully by both parties. There is no 
doubt indeed of its im])ortjyice in those days, for the natural features 
are most formidable in themselve.s ; but this obstacle has been master - 
ed since the Britlsli have held rule in the Pesliawur valley. The road 
wliich used to run through this Pass has now been carried close along 
tlie right bank of the Cubul river, a'oiding and turning the Pass in a 
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jiiait completo manner ; the work was not however achieved witliout 
great trouble andexpouso, aa the ro4'ui had to bo cut out oftho side of 
the huv hills which run down to the edge of the stream ; and in J850 
one of the largest mines ever kiioAVii w'as sprung in presence of the 
Governor General. 

The Kluittuk range, thirty two miles in length, runs nearly paral- 
lel with the main ruivl between Attock and Peshawur, at a distance 
of from three to seven miles, and commands it. This is anotlicr iba- 
ture which renders Eiistern Khuttuk of importance. The Khuttuks 
are well aware of this advantage, aiul through the assistance 
of their friends ami neighbours, tJui Affreedees, large bands of horse- 
men and footmen, were kept up for the purpose of plundering tie; 
kafiliis which passed down the cevuntry IVonv J^*shawur, ladcji with 
the productions of central Asia. Those, together with money, jewels 
and ollioi valuables taken innn the persons of the Soikhs, sw’elled tin* 
prohts of those marauders t^rcousidiu-ablo ^ums. Their head ijiuirteis 
were at Janakhivar and Borce, though iliore were very few Kliui- 
tuks who singly or in small parties lost an opportunity of reploni>h- 
iiig their pockets at. the cxpenj>e of a JSeikh ; juuuy of the noted 
“ Dbarowors,” or robbers, of Janakhv..*' and Boree. kept up 
twenty, thirty and even forty horsemen on regular pay for the p»u'- 
pose, and right well could they atford it. The mast notorious 
amongst these men svere Ilyduray, Fuziil Khan, and Junadar ; tl»e 
tw'o foiAuer are still alive, and J,unadar was murdered at Boree by 
the Ittuin Khails. llyduray w;i.s poiuleil out to us at Janakhwar, 
when there in April 1854, ami wo were much struck at the rpiiet 
way he related numerous murders lie had committed in the Scikli 
time. Jle stated how be managed to escape having the tendons of 
his heels cut by tlie Seikhs, after he had been taken by them. When 
the barber was called in with a razor, and the Seikh Sirdar asked, 
which amongst the number, — tliere being three others — ^\vas Ilyilu- 
ray, pointing to another, he replied, ‘‘ that is llyduray.” The conse- 
f]uenco of this wa.s, that the supposed llyduray w/is m.ucli mutilated, 
amnnrhiirftsclf got olf with a slight cut. Tins Ire said was owing to 
his knowing Pnnjabee, wliich the others did not. He went on to 
say that these were bad times for him, hfr it was running a great 
risk to attempt any thing on the road now, as so many Boorjes 
had been erected, and there was nothing ofl’ it. Fuxull Khan i^s now 
a trooper in the Guide Cavalry, and a right gornl one. He has numer- 
ous marks of wounds on him, and has tlie credit of having murdered 
about three Uuiulrwl SeiUlis and twelve Mahoinaians. We have hoard 
hnu say that he hopod to be forgiven for thcMatter, but the Seikhs 
wcjfj of no consequence. 

' Previous to I he iitfair al Boree in J^ovcmbei 1853, there wete 
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apwarcls oi' fifty horse -men kept up for phnideriiig purposes, Imt since 
that, they have all been <lispi>seil of. ifeiunrlcs which have fallen 
fn)iii the mouths of these practiced brigands lead us to conclude, that 
there is no greater check to highway robberies than tho erection of 
Boorjes at convenient distances, and the system of patrolling. The 
post of .Sluimshutoo has donewmuch ta diminish this crime, for it is 
on the n»ad to Boroe and Jaiiaklnvar, and anything plundered on 
die IVdjawur and Attock road ran aj.;reat risk of being re<‘iii>tured 
by the patrols from Shumshiiioo. 

Tiic range which we alluded to, as rurming parallel to the main 
road, is as lugh as any in either of the two di\iMons, and is covered 
wirli low brushwood jungle. Tho roads throughout Ivhiittuk are 
‘uaidlv worthy of that name' being patlis, barely sutlicicnt for camels 
and liorseiucn. • 

Eastorn ivlnittnU was formerly undc>‘ tin- Deputy ( ‘ommissioner 
of IV.shawur, but has recently lioen translertHi tu the Ih’puty Com- 
missioner of iv«)hat--an arrangement which has given general satis- 
factinri to the peojjle. It produces snllicient^rain for the inaiute- 
naiiH' of its own people 'udy, and widi the exce^Uion of large quantities 
t.f firewood, winch supply tlie^lVliawnr market, yields nodiing worthy 
of notice. On tlie other hand AVesteru Kliuttuk i.s a most valuablo 
tract (d' country, possessing three .salt mines, which yield a largo an- 
nual income to the government. Tho mines are situated 

thirty five miles from Kohat, and supply the whole of the PestiawTir 
market in abundance. Quantitiics of salt find their >vay into Eastern 
Khiittiik, and the countries of the Atfreedees, Mommid, Ootnian, 
Khail, Swatt, Bajour, Bonair, and Gudoon ; it is sold near the mines 
at the moderate ])rice of a mannd for two rupees, which enables the 
Kliuttuks ])riiicipally, and AfFreedees to derive largo profits. The 
second mine is at Nurru, but there is not so much demand on it as 
the ethers. The third, at Bahadoor Khail, is most extensive and 
valuable, inasmuch as it is the source from whence nearly the 
whole of centrrJUA««' is supplied. Any restrictions on this jiiine, 
would lead to serious consequences in the countries of thTT^J^orth. 
The salt too is much cheaper than at any of tjn otlicr mines, only 
four annas being paid for a mannd ; but it is ndSt. dlowTd to pass into 
the British territory. The chief people who procure this article from 
Jkahadnor Kliail are the Wuzeerecs ; but owdng to the punishment 
which h.'is been inflicted upon them by our troops of late, they have 
hardly ventured to come.| Notwithstanding all tho precautions 
which arc t^aken to prevent smuj^ling, tho Bahadoor Khail salt is 
said to find its w'ay across the Ii^us, although little is carried through 
our territory. It is supposed to travel via Koonur, Jellalabad, Swatt,* 
ami Bonair: it is then passed over the Indus in the llussunzie conn- 
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try, above Jahuiulad\s po.sses^i<»us in “ Tinowl,” and -oKl in Hnr.a- 
rah at 18 Rs. the inainul. ^ 

The Khiittuks are, as has been previously stated, of tlie Kirraray 
branch of Puthans. They are again divided into four Khails or 
claSsSes, viz. Kaka Khails, Khan Khails, Fiiqeer Khails, and the 
people of the country or Khuttuks. A, description of eacli of these 
Kliails is given as it cannot be altogether uninteresting, and first we 
will describe the Khan Khails. The name of this class speaks for 
itself, as it consists of all the Khans or chiefs of the tribe, who at 
present are three in number, viz, Khwaja Mahomed Khan, Jatir 
Khan, and Ufzul Khan. The pedigrees of eacli of these chiefs is as 
follows : — Khwaja Mahomed Khan is the son of Khoshall Khan, the 
son of Nasur Khan, the son of Shahbaz Rhan (surdar), the son of 
Syudollah Khan alias Shaved Khan, the son of Ufzul Khan, the son 
of Ushruf Khan, the son of Khoshall Khnn the Great, the son of 
Yaeah Khan, the son of Akoray, tlie son of llyder Kluoi, the sou 
of Shahaz Khan, the son of Cliinjo Khan. 

Jafir Khan is the son of Ameer Khan, the son of Nooroliili Khan, 
the son of Shadiit Khan alias Surfuraz Khan, sot» of Syudollah 
Khan alias Shaved Khan, the son of UtVul Khan, the son of Ushruf 
Khan, son of Khoshall Khan the Great, son of Shahhaz Khan, 
the son of Yaeah Khan, the son of Akavay, son of llyder Khan, 
son of >Shahbaz Khan, son of Chinjo Khan. 

Ufzul Khan is the son of Ni^ulf Khan, the son of Ussidf Khan, 
son of Shadut Khan alias Surfuraz Khan, the son of Syudollah Khan 
alias Shaved Khan, the son of Ulzul Khan, the s<»n of Ushruf Khan, 
son of Khoshall Khan the Great, sou of Shahbaz Khan, the son of 
Yaeah Khan, son of Akoray, the sort of Hydcr Khan, son of Sha- 
baz Khan, the .son of Chinjo Khan. 

These pedigrees give twelve generations, whicli may be computed at 
thirty five years each, giving a total of four hundred aud twenty years 
since the days of Chinjo Khan. 

Khw aja Mahomed j^han is by far the most inil'’'>’5<’»al man of the 
tFree, alKhis the Governor of ^V’estern Kliuttuk. lie does not hold 
so high a position amongst the Khan Khails as the othors, owing to 
hi.s being the son of a slave girl, which is rememliored again.st him. 
Whenever Government have had need of his services, lie has always 
come forward with five or six thousand followers. In the cold season 
of 1851, he accompaniekl Captain Coke up the Mcranzie valley, and 
again assisted at the taking of the Kohat Pass “Kotiil.** Jafir Khan 
has the character of being bold and enterprising, but rather given to 
intrigue. * He is on the whole well braved and a good man. Ills da- 
j^*eer comprises Nelab, Ghel[ianee, Dnrwazai, Mundorie, Jubbeo, GIio~ 
rk-poora &c., all on the right bank of the Indus betNveen Altock and 
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Khoshallghur. UIziil Khan ranks third, and is inferior iu every 
way to the other two. lie is a notoriou!# coward, and has generally 
been considered incompetent to fill so responsible a situation, being 
ignorant, undecided, and addicted to vice, lie has liowever since 
been removed from the Khanship and has had a Mowajib granted to 
him instead. His Jageer has been made over to Jafir Khan of Nelab. 

It extended from opposite Pubbu, on the Peshawur road, down to 
the vicinity of Khoshallghur. 

The note<l Khuttuk Chiefs since the days of Chlnjo Khan, were 
Akoray, Yacali Khan, Shabaz Khan, Khoshall Khan the Great, 
Shadut Khan alias Siirfuraz Khan, and Fowze Khan. 

Akoray was a man of the village of “ Baruk *’ near Ilaree, in 
Western Khuttuk, who took to plundering the road between Pesha- 
wur and At took. In order to induce him to relinquish this prac- 
tice, the Governor of Peshawur gave him the tract of land, which 
lies between “ Bullur/’ to the South East of “ Toroo” in Yusufzie, 
as far as “ Duniay” on the borders of the \\\izccree country and 
Bumroo. Being an ambitious man, he encroached on his neighbours, 
and by degrees succeeded in annexing several villages bcyondliis Jageer. 

Yacah Khan was much respected, and of pleasing address. Ow- 
ing to this he secured the good w'ill of all, and induced the villagers 
of Zuramaina, Toliiudi, Misree, Banda, Alii Mahomcxl, Meeshuk, 
Moghulkai, Nundurali, Mahesa, Jahangera, Alladaree, Jubbur, 
Bazar, Mankai, Tordaree, Jiibbai, JijJsai &c., all on the left l'*nk of 
the Cabul river, to join him. 

Shabaz Khan was noted for his courage, and his acts of valour are 
proverbial amongst the Khuttuks. 

Khoshall Khan is looked upon as the greatest chief of the whole ; 
he was a man of talent and the best Governor the Khuttuks 
ever liad, being liberal, brave, and pleasing in manners. He com- 
manded tlie respect of all. Poetry was his amusement, and ho was 
the author of many poems, which to this day are much prized by the 
Khuttuks. Hi s naiiig , acts and sayings arc invariably quoted by these 
people, in their conversation oi^arguments. Many of his penuT wefe 
written at the time when the North Eastern Afghans revolted 
against Aurungzeeb, for the purpose of cxcithig the natural enthu- 
siasm of his tribe. He was confined at Delhi by Aurungzeeb for 
twelve years, owing to his eldest son, Byram Khan, having killed one 
of the sons of Shaikh Rahumkar, the famous Khuttuk Saint. The 
whole of this time he employed in his favourite pastime of writing 
poetry. He had no fewer fcan fifty-six sons, of whom only thirty-two 
lived to manhood, and Vs a detailed account, of the whole of them 
would be more than is necessary, mention shall only be made of such 
as are of note. 

VOL. 11.— NO I. 
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Byram Klian, liis eldest son, was not allowe*! to succeed his father 
m the Khanship, on account of the murder of Shaikh Kaiiumkar's 
son. When Klioshall Khan became old and found he could not 
carry on the duties of the Khanship in a satisfactory way, he appoint- 
ed his second son Ushruf Khan to be the Chieftain ; he did not how- 
ever turn out a favourite with his fathcjc> more particularly because 
he had never been wounded, which, said Klioshall, argued that his 
son could not have been to the front ! After Khoshall Khan's twelfth 
year of iin]>risonment, Aurungzeeb offered to release him, but he re- 
fused, as he said he did not consider himself the King's prisoner, but 
^Shaikh Rahumkar's, who, on hearing this, requested Ids release, which 
was granted. 

Surfuraz Khan held both divisions of Khuttuk under his control, 
and was the last of the KhuttuV, Chiefs who did so. Ills younger 
brotlier, Shabaz Khan, was appointed by him to the charge of tho 
Western Division, while he held tho Eastern under his own immediate 
supervision. The village of Akhorah, on the Peshawnr and Attock 
road, was liis residence, and, although it now has a most wretched 
appearance, was in those days of considerable extent and beauty. 
Snadut, alias Surfuraz, had several sons, but Noorolah and Usuf 
were the only two of note. Usuf succeeded his father in tho 
Khanship and retained it for twelve years. He was not fortunate, as 
his father had been, in keeping both divisions under his control. 

FeskiZe Khan, the son of N^^vw^lah Khan, could not reconcile liim- 
self to the idea of his uncle Usuf holding tlic Kliaiiship, his father 
being the elder brother. Possessing considerable influence with tho 
Governor of Peshawnr, he with his assistance obliged Usuf Khan 
to abdicate, and leave liis country for Yiisufzie. He at that period 
introiluced the Khuttuks into that province for the first time, since 
which they have increased to considerable numbers, and are the prin- 
cipal residents of Luindakliwar and Buller. He was subsequently 
poisoned by Yar Mahomed, tlie Barukzic chief and then Governor of 
Peshaw nr. 

ij'orTJZB'Khan was succeeded by his 'son Abbas Khan, who after 
three years was also put to death by Peer Mahomed Khan Ba- 
rukzic, the other Governor. His brother Khowas Khan followed him 
and was also fated to die from the liands of an assassin, for he was 
murdered in a most cowardly way, while on a shooting excursion, 
by the present Ufzul Khan, so recently depriveil of his Khanship. 

Uf/.ul Khan has himself escaped a similar death, and his father 
Nujuft Klian paid the penalty for hisson’^S base act, by the forfeiture 
of his lif:>. Owing to the blood of feud, Nujidf Khan was cut down 
\>y Akram and Shaecd Khan, the relatives of Khowas Khan and now 

wi'sirlpnli; nf Swait. 
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Faiteh Khaa Bahadoor, 

Klian wliile cLierof the Khuttuks was hy Sir- 

dar Siiero Singh, who a})pointe<l ShabAz Khan, th« son ot Moor 
Ushuii Khan, and brother of Sobadar Ahniud Khan, of the Guide 
Corps, to tlie Khanship. Ilurree Singh at that time gave Kohat to 
Soltau Majnnod Khan, Doaba to Peer Maliomed Klian, and Ifnsht- 
nugiir to Syiid Mohaniod Khan, the brothers of Dost Mahomed Klian, 
the Ameer of Cabul. Tlie great fight between the Seiklis and Pu- 
thans at Nowshara was fought under Feroze Khan’s eye, when he was 
assisted by Uzeem Khan Darukzie, elder brother of Ameer Dust 
Matioiued. 

As the pedigree of Futteh Khan Bahadoor,’* late a Re.saldar in 
the Guiilc Cavalry (he being a Khan Khail), may be interesting, to- 
gether with a brief outline of Ids career, wc annex it, more 
particularly as his descent and herejjiitary claims are doubtful. Fut- 
teh Khan is the son of Khalid Khan, son of Mahomed Khan, tho 
sou of * * * ^ §0^ of Khalid Khan, the son of Khoshall 

Khan, the son of Shabaz Khan, the son of Yaeah Khan, son of 
Akoray, the son of llydur Khan, the son ofShabaz Khan, tho son of 
C’hinjo Khan. Shabaz Khan, the son of Meer Usliun Khan, when 
Khan, was obi ige^d to throw up his ofiico, and seek protection in 
Boree, owing to his inability*to cope with the Seikhs, and took up his 
residence at^Toorkee-Soorkcc. Futteh Khan, whose sister was mar- 
ried to him, allowed him, when he left for Boree, to join his party, ou 
account of his sister. Subsequent tg this, Shabaz Khan ^sfint to 
Cabul with eighty troopers to seek for service with the Ameer. Fut- 
teh Khan was there introduced to “ the Dost,” Some months later 
circumstances induced Shabaz Klian to ask the assistance of the 
Ameer, to enalile him to recover his Khanship. An order was then 
issued to Soltan Mahomed Khan, the Governor of Kohat, to render 
him every aid in his ])ower against the Seikhs. Shabaz left Gabul 
with this order, and on presenting it to the Governor, it mot with 
immediate compliance. In addition to this he collected a large 
number of Aftiy cdep , and with this force marched to claim his 
rights and enforcethem. Bciflg met by the Seikhs, and r-so^iving a* 
mortal wound early in the fight, he died on the *«pot, and the contest 
was forthwith relinquished. On his death, itteh Khan secured 
some fourteen of his horses, and induced their riders to acx’ompany 
him to Cabul, where he presented himself for service to Dost Maho- 
med, ou the strength of liis former introduction, and was entertained. 
He took his discharge, however, on hearing of the late Colonel Mac- 
keson’s arrival at Pesl^wuf, and came down with his fourteen men 
for employment ; but he was not so fortunate as before, for nine of tlie 
horses and riders having been rejected, the remainder only were enlist* 
ed. He served for some time with the Colonel, and then went to the 
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(Tiiido CWps, which he left in October 1852. He ow'ei-j much to Sha- 
baz Khan, and but for his Ad would have remained a.^ he was, a poor 
Khan Khaih U has be^n said that he had claims to the Khanship 
of Khuttuk, but this is a misapprehension, caused by his own state- 
ment, as that title descended through Ushruf Khan, one of the fifty- 
six sons of Khoshall Khan, whereas Fujtteh Khan belongs to another 
branch. The fact of Khoshall Khan having been Khan a hundred and 
seventy-nine years before his time, does not tell in favour of Ids claim, 
as he is the offspring of the younger branch of that great chief ’s 
family. Sobadar Ahinud Khan, of the Guide Corps, is looked upon as 
one of the nearest heirs, and certainly, as far as respect and infiuence 
go, there ia no one to equal him amongst the Khan Khails. 

The Kaka Khails are the descendants of Shaikh llahuinkar, or 
Shaikh Luinkar, or Kaka Sahih,»the famous Khuttuk Saint, of whom 
mention has been made, and who, living in the time of Aiirungzeb, 
was reverenced by the various Afghan tribes to a w'onderfiil extent. 
He was regarded by them as a high saint, and had the credit ot 
working miracles; indeed their admiration of him savours of supersti - 
tion and idolatry. At his death a shrine was erected and dedicat(‘d 
to him, at the foot f»f the Khuttuk raiige^ seven miles from Akhora. 
At this place, known by the name of “ Kaht Sahib da Ziarnif' a large 
fair is he]<l in the ntonth of April, and people from all parts of Af- 
ghanistan visit it, sometimes as many as seven thousand being assem- 
bled, ^sick horses, cattle, hawk%.and other animals are presented at tlie 
shrine, and believed to be cured from every description of disease ! 

The Kaka Kliails command the greatest respect in every part of up- 
per and lower Afghanistan, and their persons and property are hehl 
to be strictly sacred. They arc as crafty as any sect in the world, 
and not having allowed the advantages which accrue from the 
superstitiotis belief of the people to remain dormant, are en - 
gaged in every description of speculation and barter with all 
parts of the luuthern countries. Possessing large numbers of 
^aiiiels and mules, they employ them for the of the various 

*articles'"frnm one place to the other, hnd being at liberty to travel 
wliere they like, witli perfect safety, and without fear of molestation, 
are enabled to monopolize any trade they may select ; wdioreas 
merchants rnn a great risk of being plundered and have to pay 
heavy tolls. Even the Affreedees of the Khyber Pass, who have 
but little regard for any, do not inteifere with the Kaka Khails. 
All have more or less of wealth, which they have acquired by mer- 
chandise and alms, and the only they make the people 

for thus supporting them, is an efiterbiiflflnent given on the days of 
\he annual fair held at the shrine. Almost the whole of the salt 
trade is in their hands, and the profits are enoviTiOus ; their camels 
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are to be seen at the .Tutta mines in haiulreds, and their bullocks in 
proportion, carrying this article through^ Eusufzie to Swatt and IJa- 
joiir, and returning with rice, ghee, and iron. The most inlluen'- 
tial men amongst them are ; — Secunder-mean, wlio resides at tlie 
shrine, Zaid-gull-mean, whose Ghurra is close to the post of Bazad 
Khail, and Rahim -go] l-ineaq of* Abazie. Tlie first is the senior 
of tlie sect, and respected as such. Zaid-goll-mean*s authority ex- 
tends o^er the whole of the AftVeedees* and he is considered by them 
as their particular high priest, collections being made for him when- 
ever he visits Terah or any other portion of the Aftreedee country, and 
it being his duty to settle all disputes and feuds. lie is well disposed 
towards the Government, and if tliey wish at any time to avail them- 
selves of his services, he will be found most useful, particularly in 
arranging matters connected with tl^p Kohat Pass. Indeed we are of 
opinion that any arrangements made by his means w^oiild have far 
more satisfactory results than has been the case where Kahmut Kliau 
Oorukzie and tlie Arbabs of Peshawmr have been employed. 

Rahim-goll-inoairs authority and inllucnce extend over the whole 
of the Gotinan Khailsand liajourecs, who look upon him in the same 
light as the Aft’reedees do on Zaid-goll, and he enjoys the same pri- 
vileges as regards alms, &c. He is invariably consulted by these 
people, and his advice taken in cases of claims and disputes. Doubts 
have been entertained as to his feelings towards the Government, and 
he has licen suspe<!ted of assisting tl\|^ Momunds against us. «This 
we have every reason to believe is an error ; he would be only 
too glad to have an opportunity of rendering us Iris services. He could 
not assist the Momunds, having never forgiven an insult he once 
received at their liands, and being the last man to do so. In 18;»2 
when some Govern men^i^eamels were stolen, he succeeded in bring- 
ing them back, and has never yet failed in carrying out the wishes of 
the officer at Abazie. In addition to this he induced the Ootman 
Iv hails to come to terms with the Government the same year that a 
force under Sirpolin Campbell was employed against them at Nowa- 
dund and other places. It is tAe that he is di.scontented, bcixtu'ise his* 
lauds have been requireil for the fort of Abazie, and he has been left 
without compensation for so long a time. Hc|uis put to inconveni- 
ence in procuring grain, which is expended in large (piantities in en- 
tertaining any one wlio may put up at his residence. One tiling may 
be depended upon, which is, tliat these men are more prosperous w hen 
on our side than when arrayed against us. 

Tho Fiiflucer Khails^ anther sub-division of the Khuttuks, require 
but a few remarks. Let it suffice to say tliey are tlie descendants of 
Jumbeel Khan, who was induced through religious motives to relin-^ 
quish the Klian-^liip in favor of his younger brother, Khoshall 
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Khan the Great, aiul to become a liermit. Owing to this act, Ill's 
posterity have been called Fuqiieor Khails,*’ and conseciuently they 
stand high in the estimation of* all Khuttnks. They have the cha- 
ratter ol‘ being remarkably honest, so much so that money and valu- 
ables are frequently deposited amongst them for safety. 

The Khuttuk people are estimated j^t about thirty-five thousand. 
Possessing but little land worthy of cultivation, they have never ac- 
quired a taste for the plough, and whilst they are remarkable for their 
high tone as well as their ardent spirit of patriotism and indejiendence, 
they arc also brave and hardy. Many of them take service in the na- 
tive states of Tonk, Gopal, Jiahwulpoor, &c. besides those who are iu 
the employ of the British Government. The devout respect enter- 
tained by all Afghans for their high priest or saint, gives them cer- 
tain advantages, and from consideration for him they are treated well 
wherever they go. 

They have large herds of bullocks which they employ in carrying 
sclt to Swatt and Bajour, and wood to Peshawur. In return they 
bring back grain, ghee, and iron, from which they derive consider.ab]o 
profit. It may be said that this is their only way of gaining a live.li- 
iiood, for their lands arc so poor as to bo hardly worth cultivation. In 
the days of the Seikli rule at Peshawur they were very turbulent and 
gave much trouble, but since the British took possession of the val- 
ley, they have been quiet. They sometimes committed robberies on 
the Besliawur and Att(X‘k roac^ from which they have of late desist- 
ed. Formerly their chief means of subsistence was the plunder seized 
on this road, and their w'orst characters were inhabitants of the hills 
on the AflVecdec confines in the country of Ufzul Khan, who had no 
power or control over them. Like all Puthans, they are hospitable, 
and treat strangers and travellers well. They ai^e also less given to vice 
than the other tribes. 


The Affreedees, whose natural position is on Pes hawur frontier, 
■^nexri'lftttn our attention. They beli5lig to the “KTrraray” branch 
of the Afghans, and are the descendants of “ Affreed,*' from whom 
they also derive their name, and who was said to be tlie son of 
Shahzadah llasain. Having had a criminal connexion with a woman 
of the ‘‘ Kirraray” tribe, Shahzadah is supposed to have retired to the 
mountains of Ghor, where his paramour gave birth to two sons, one of 
whom was called “ Affireed,” and was the person above alluded to, the 
other “ Ghulzoie,” from whom the prestfht y’ibe of Ohilzies derive 
their name and origin. In the language of the country, the word 
ii“ Ghulzoie moans literally, the son of a thief, or in other words, 
illco/jtimatp. 
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Wlioii Affrccd arrived at the age of maiiiiood he was married to a , 
Wurduk woman, of the village of “ Sharutollah,** between that 
( cmnlry and the VVuzccrees. {She became tlie mother of six sous, 
viz. — Adum, Oolah, Aka, Mceric, Karum and Bhyram, after each 
oi’ whom a tribe has been named, and of whom wc propose to give 
particular descriptions, so fai ^LS we are able. 

It must bo understood that each of tliese six names only apply to 
a tribe generally ; for instance, in asking an Atfreedce what Khail 
he belongs to, it would be necessary to put a second question, if you 
wished him to be particular, owing the six tribes being again sub- 
divided, A man might tell you he belonged to the Adum Khails; 
the next ([iiestion would be, which braiicli or sub-division ; and ho 
might reply, to the IIussiiii KhaiLs. 

The history of the Adum Khails and their sub-divisions is 
as follows: — Adum married two women, each of whom gave 
birth to three sons; the one to llitssun, Zowukai, and Gullai ; 
the other to Ahmud, Allai, and Kallai. The llussiin Khail 
occupy that portion of the range to the south-west of Peshawar, 
extending from the confines of the Khuttuks, at Janakhwar, to 
the mouth of the Kohat Pas!^ and arc said to muster three thou- 
sand five hundred strong.’^ The Zowukai are distributed over 
the villages of Zowukai, Boree, Toorkai, Goorkai, Jmmnoo, Pahai, 
Ghazie, Ghureeba and Ismail Khail, and have one village in the 
Khyber Pass ; they number nearly fivc^housand fighting men. Jioree 
comprises eight villages, viz, Bur-Iitum Khail, Kooz Ittnm Khail, 
jMawul Khail, Adccl Gluirrie, Spuntuiig, Agrawall, Tuttoo Khail and 
Pastooiiec. Tlie Gullai hold the Kohat Pass, and possess the vil- 
lages of Zurgoon Khail, {Shcrukai, and Boostec Khail. T^ the east 
of the Pass they have the villages of Ishpcclkai and Toor-suppur. 
The Gullai tribe are estimated to have three thousand fighting men. 
Ahmud, Allai and Kattai are insignificant in comparison with the 
above three tribes, only mustering about tweU^o hundred fighting 
men. ^ The vill^e^srf Kundow and Oochulgudda are the residence 
of the Ahmud Mails and Allaif while the Kattai are located iirTc- * 
rah. Thus the Adum Khails amount to twelve* thousand seven hun- 
dred fighting men, and are divided into sub-diviA ns, named after the 
grandsons of AflFreed. By some the Oomdu Kliails arc looked upon 
as Adum Khails, but we are not certain on this point. 

We come now to the Oolah Affreedccs. Oolah had four sons, 
Feroze, Looiida, Bobukur, and H<x)rmuz, by liis first wife, and 
three by his second, viz. ®oodha, Shahnuwaz and Nasuroldccn, 
making seven sons in 'all ; but wc shall not have occasion to 

* Tfie Mub&uu Khail villai^cs are, Janakhwar, Mo&a*dttrra, Kuhee, Xurruue* 
aud Akhor. 
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mention further the last six, as they obtained no importance. The 
Khails which include Ferize Khan's descendants have taken tlie 
name of liis three sons, Kokee, Kumbur, and jVlullikdoen. The 
Kokee KhaiJs can bring into the field three thousand five hundred 
fighting men, and are residents of the Khyber Pass, Terali, Midan, 
Gugurai, and Jum. The Khumbur Khails are a powerful tribe, re- 
sidents of Terah, and can turn out four thousand fighting men. The 
Mullikdcen Khails are also powerful, being calculated at three thou- 
sand fighting men, and are located in the Khyber Pass, Torah, Midan 
and Kujoorah. Thus these three Khails can assemble ten thousand 
five hundred fighting men. The other three brothers, Loonda, llo- 
bukur and Iloormuz Khan, being the weaker party, were obliged to 
combine for mutual protection against the tyranny of their brotlier 
Feroze, since which time their descendants have gone by tlie name of 

»Sapai,” ()r the three brothers, and occupy the hills opposite the 
fort of Btirah, but cannot muster more than fifteen hundred men at 
the most. 

The Aka Khail Affreedees trace their origin tlius ; — Aka, the 
third son of “ Affreed,'* had three sons, Zuka, Kiinmr and Bussco. 
The Zuka Khails arc in all three thousand two hundred fighting 
men, residents of tlie Khyber, Terah, i^azar and Barah. The Ku- 
mur Khails are also of Terah, and can only muster seven hundred 
fighting men. The Bussco Khails are a numerous and powerful tribe, 
capable of collecting three t^iousand fighting men, and occupying 
Terah and Barah. The remaining three sons of Affreed and their 
descendants are too insignificanf to require remark, as they do not 
number more than a thousand altogether, and are scattered over 
various parts of Terah and Midan. 

The Oolah Mulliks are five in number, viz. — Mudutt Khan of 
Chowrai, Khowajanoor of Bazar, Alladad Khan, and Golistan Khan 
of Lalla-baig in the Khyber, Soorajooldeen of Barah, and Shcro 
M£diomed Khan of^Terah, The Aka and Meerai Khails look upon 
Soorajooldeen as their chief, and the five who belong to Karum and 
BhyVam- Khails, acknowledge AlladiM and Goolistan of the Khyber, 

Having thus given the origin and pedigrees of the various Affree- 
dee Khails, with the exception of the Oorukzies, who may be looked 
upon as a separate class, although they are AfFrcedccs, we shall re- 
vert to the tribes on our immediate borders. But we may first observe 
that tlie Dorukzies are a most powerful people, numbering some thirty 
thousand fighting men. Their head chiefs are Rahmut Khan and 
others. They are the principal inhabit^hits of Terah and Midan, and 
are fhvided into the two Mahomedan sects 0^^ “Sheahs" and “ So- 
nee which is remarkable, as the whole of the Aftreedees who have 
beert before mentioned are of’ the latter sect. 
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Tlie A Jam Kliails are the tribe to whJm we allude as being on 
our immediate border, and they adjoin the Ivhnttuks we will take 
them first and add some further remarks. To l)egiii with tlie Hussuu 
Khails ; they are said to number three thousand five hundred 
fighting men, and reside in the villages of Janakhwar, Mosadiirra, 
Kohee, Turronee and Akhor. As all these phu-es are of note, we 
may copy a letter addressed by an officer to Major H, B. Edwardes, 
C. B., Coniiniamlaiit and Superintendent of the Peshawur division, 
as the best account we can otter of the four first. 

(Copy). 

From Ideut. FUED. M‘C. TURNER, O^nide Corps, 

To Major II, B. Edwardes, C. and SupL Peshawur 

Division. 


“ Eusnfzie, May 1st, 1854. 

Sir, — T hinking that a rough sketch of Janakhwar and a few par- 
ticulars regarding it and the Attreedees residing there, which y.our 
permission enabled me to visit and collect, might interest you, I have 
the pleasure to detail what little 1 was able to ascertain. 

“ Oil tlie morning of the 26th ultimo 1 left Zaid-gool-moairs 
Gliiiree, and passing througli the villages of Kundow and Kundur, 
wliich lie at the foot of tlie small raiigg of hills, opposite tlie pc-«t of 
llazud Kliail, I arrived at Turronee, wliich is situated at the entrance 
into the valley of Boree. The road from tlie Mean’s Gliurree to 
Ivliumlow is level and good, but on passing it it turns off a little to 
the left, and skirting the small range, winds through ratlier deep 
ravines as far as Turronee, and is sufficiently good to allow horse- 
men to pass in single file. 

“ The distance from the Mean’s Ghuree to Kundur is half a mile, 
and from that to Kundur miles, and then miles on to Tur- 
roiiec. There is water in small quantity in a nullah which crosses 
the road some if miles before y^u reach Turronee, but which doc.s 
not exist in the hot season. I 

“ I took the outer road in preference to going over the Kundow 
Pass, and through the Boreo valley, as I was anxious to see liow far 
it was passable for Troops, and found the one between it and the 
newly made road to Shunshutoo preferable. 

“ On passing Turronee I went on to Kohee, a distance of somewhat 
less than hajf mile, whicji is Situated in an open spot at the foot of 
the small range, which runs on and joins the large one. 

“ It is a large village and has as many as 12 turrets, but is less 
formidable from its position than the others are. 

“ On leaving Kohee the road to Janakhwar passes tlirough deep 
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and awlvwarj riivines, outsHe and skirting the hills, and from it to 
the mouth of the Jaiiakhwar ‘ Durra’ is about 1 J miles, and 
is of the same nature as that between Kundow and Tnnonee. 

“ Tt is by no means desirable for the passage of troops, though tlio 
mule train, and guns on elephants, could travel along on an emer- 
gency, By reference to the sketch it %/ill be seen that Janakhwar 
is a ‘ Durra,’ some miles long, contracted at both ends, and 
taking the shape of a basin in the centre. 

“ This Durra intersects tlie range and may be looke<l upon as tlie 
boundary line betsveen the Khuttiiks and Affreedees. Tt is naturally 
well adapted for defence, and as for as I was able to judge, I cer- 
tainly consider the position of Boree a trifle to it, in a military 
point of view. 

“ The road runs up the bed "of the stream which travels right 
through the %Durra,* and is fed by a spring opposite the vill^o 
of Buklitearee. The entrance into Janakhwar is some 600 yards wide 
from base to base of the hills winch form and command it. Those 
to the left do not preserve that gradual rising crest which the hills 
to the right do, but are formed iu consecutive summits or ‘ ghon- 
dies,’ %vhich incrca.se in lieight, aiuU take a more regular shape 
above the village of Kohee Khail. 

“ The road and stream are much more under the command of tlu'so 
hill.^ and the villages which are built on its fact* would make a fair 
defence, though there are no^lurrets amongst them, VNhich those on 
tlie right can boast of. 

“These hills describe less of a semicircle than those opposite to 
them, and would prove more ilifliciilt, and conseciuently a larger 
number of Troops would be necessary to crown them. 

“ The hills on the right, after taking a pan Tel direction for about 
mile, run back and funn the basin which is represented in tlie 
sketch. 

“ The width of the Durra increases f.-oifi COO yards (at its entrance) 
tf) al)out a thoij^and yards, and at it^ widest pi/WH'^hicli is from the 
village of Buklitearee to the base of the hills at the back of Buddo, 
must he a mile and more. 

“ The ground about the two villages of Buddo and Undo Kliail, is 
considerably higher than the level of tlie stream, and is formed by a 
gradual slope from the base of the hills up to its edge, 

“ The ‘ Khwar’ or * Durra’ Ls highly cultivated and produces 
large crops, as the irrigation from the which flows the whole 

year, inak^‘s it independent of the pcriodicaKrains. Water is also near 
the surface, ami tliere are some few Persian wlieels, 

“ The only ground which is not under cultivation is in the rear of 
Buddo and Undo Khail. Tlie bed .of tlie stream is studded with 
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H’illow and mulberry trees, with large vnes spreading over them, 
and has a most pleasing appearance. 

There are villages in the ‘ Durra’ which are collectively known 
as Janakhwar, but each has a different name, either after the Khail 
or the person who first founded them. 

“ Five arc on the left hand«side as you enter, and six on the other. 
Subjoined is a list of them, together with the names of the head men 
and strength. 

No. Khail. Eemarks. 

\»ll«goH- Wulliks Men 

1 Paiuda Tiiinbdocti &. Mo 

buU (30 25 At the foot of the hill in the 

^ open, i mile from the 

* eutranco on the leit. 

2 Xuhee Khail The sonsof Azeer, 

Ollah & Zuyref 290 About | mile heyond, on 

the lelt. On the toce of the 
hill commundujg the road. 

3 Bukhteareo Khanzada JlMl Do. do do. 

4 Bezat Khail (1)... Khun-ey & ZammI 150 A short distance from the 

{ Ollier entrance ou tlio 

i face of hill. 

5 Uerat Khail (2),.. Do do* | 150 Neat to it, and somon hat in 

J ^ the hollow. 

C MosiiUeo Kuiidee Mosulleo ' 30 ^ At the mouth of other eri’ 

^ tranro and in commanding 

position 

7 Bud4oo(l) Jorrah y# | On the right, on the alioul- 

w der of the hill, foiming 

^ the basin on acoinmnndiDg 

*** position with one tower. 

B Buddoo (2) Golem and Maho 

med, brothers i ^00 On the opposite side of a 

I ravine in comiiianding 

j po.sitiou. 

0 Undoo Khail Toraz Sobhu Sar'i 

daz j 210 Beyond Bunddoo and in the 

I open with tower. 

10 ? . L’aeo 160 Near the other entrance & 

in coiniTianding position. 

11 ? ......... ? 50 At the entrance and in a 

^ ' # strong po'^ition. 

Total... 1,500 Fighting men. 

Janakhwar together with Boree have always afforded protection to 
any person who might, owing to some criminal act, be obliged to 
leave his village in the Peshawur valley, and have cherished and 
maintained their independence througliout the Seikh and Doora- 
nee rule. # 

“ They had been thdieacl quarters of the marauders who have in- 
fested the Peshawur and Attock road, and in tact the greater portion 
of the Peshawur valley. By these means chietiy they gained a live- 
lihood, and for this purpose some 60 or 70 sowars w'ere kept np at each 
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place. Tliclr iiotc*l men ^'ere Hydurai, Fnzal Klian, Uzrosollali, 
Ziirreerand Kliurriiv. Tlie former is still alive andis much respected 
lor his acts of daring. He is covered ^vith wounds, and togetlier with 
Azazollali had tlicir tendon Achiliis cut by tlie Seiklis, wlio captured 
them. 

“ Fuzul Khan is now a sowar in th^ Guide Cavalry ; Uzuollah is 
(lead ; Zurreef was killed in an attack on some Seikh sowars at Peer- 
paic, near Pubbeis ; Khurray is Mullik of Bizat Khail and goes ])y 
the name of ‘ Fitna Baz.* 

“Tlie Aifreedccs of Janakhwar consider themselves to be more? 
independent than the Boreewalls, as no force lias ever entered their 
* Durra,* and if at any time necessity arises for einpl(»yiiig troops 
in tliat neighbourliood, it will originate witli these people. 

“ The MulliIvS are all more less on a par, though Kliaiv/adah 
inav possess more influence than the others, owing to liis being a 
wealthy man. 

“ The people are I(K>ked u|>on as the best sample of any of the 
AflVeedees, and liave the credit of being bidd and intrejiid in action. 
They one and all belong to the llussim Khail, and their pedigrees 
run thus : , 

Affreed. 

I 


^dum, Ooiah. Aka. Merai, Kbarun. Jiliyran. 

1 _ _ _ 

■ r ''■■■■ ~‘i : ■“ I f '! 

Alimud. Alhti. Kallai. Hussun. Zowukai. (Jullni. 

one mother. one mother. 

“ The Ilussun Khails inhabit Janakhwar, Moosadurra, Koliee, 
Turronee, and Akhor. The Zowukais are of Zowukai, Borco, 
Toorkaij Soorkai, Jummoo, Pahai &c. In case of an cx}Wfditi(m 
against Janakhwar, they would be joined and assisted by the 
• w hole (»f the above villages and woulj* muster sotto 4,000 strong. 

“ I have made no mention of the other portion of the tribe, as they 
do not require notice. 

“ On leaving Janakhwar, I returned to Kohee and entered the 
Boree valley by Turronee, and visited most of the villages in it. The 
people had all returned, and had repaired whatever loss they had 
sustaiiKid on the 29th Nov. 1853. They appeared moderately con- 
tented ; yet it was evident that if they lia^ a choice, they would prefer 
the terms ♦hey have always been on with the f^oshawur rulers. 

. “ From mm conversation I overheard, 1 feel confident, that they 

would strongly object to any thing like interference, and do their 
heki to oppose it, and 1 can not help thinking, that the good feeling 
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xvliich now exi&ts may any day be destroyed, as they do not phice 
that value on it which is necessary for its preservation. 

The crops I found to Ije but indifferent, as tlicy entirely depend 
upon the falls of rain, and notliiiig to be compared to those at Jana- 
khwar. The people arc supplied with water from a spring which 
lies at the foot of the lulls, atj^he back of Mawiil Khail and Agrawall. 

“ After leaving lioree, 1 returned to llazud Khail, passing down 
over Kundow, and taking a good inspection of it. 

“ Kundow, if well defended, would prove a very difficult point, and 
ca])al)le of resisting six times the number of the defenders. 

“ Supj>osing tliewlioleof the villagesat the foot ofthe first range were 
opposed to us, there is but little doubt that the way into the Boree 
valley would be through Turronce, and over the ‘Ghereghish Pass,’ 
but in the event of Kundow not l>ci»g disputed, I would prefer it 
for troops and tim mule train, as the road is quite level on the 
Iforce side. For elephants and for heavy guns, 1 would select the 
Tiirronec road ; that is, proceeding along the newly made one to 
IShanishattoo, from Baziul Khail, so as to arvoid the ravines as much 
as possible, and then turning oflf to Turronce, wlicn opposite to 
it. — 1 liavc the honor kc. ^ 

(Signed) Fred. McC. Turner, LL Guide Corpse 

The details contained in the above letter have left little room for 
further remark, yet a few words may %e added concerning the /!T>wu- 
kai Afirectlees aiul Gullai. A.s many as live liundrtxl ligliting men of 
tiiis class reshlc at Boree, which is a valley formed by the small 
range of hills opposite Baziid Khail, running iuaparallel direction wutli 
the main range, from Akhor to Turronce, at a distance varying from 
one and a half to two and a epurter miles ; although the valley of 
Boree only occupies about three and alialf orfour miles of this extent. 

Those Boreowalls, as they arc called, have for many years been 
excluded from Peshawur, during which time they have entirely de- 
rived tlicir livelihood from bloodshed and plunder. At one time, 
tlicv could muster a Inmtlred and iifty horse soldiers, and thirty or 
forty miles were freipiontly traversed by tliem in pursuit of booty, 
’rhey also htul the audacity to take the blame of any murders or rob- 
beries off the heads of parties xvho might be residents of the plains 
and within reach of the punishment, provided they received a share of 
the proceeds ! 

The Zowukai Pass, which connects the valley of Peshawur with 
that of Konat, lies beyond the village of Pustonee, but is only used 
by the Zowukais themselves. Lieut. Miller explored it in 1 850, and 
made a sketch ; otherwise it u entirely unknown to Europeans. * 

The G iillai Khail of Affreedees are of far more importance than 
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any we have yet mentioned, <*\s they are masters of the Kohat Pass, 
and have attracted tlie attention of the British authorities to 
a greater extent than the others. The value of their position, 
which connects l^eshawur and Kohat, is too well known to require 
comment. Various expeditions have been sent against them, and plans 
adopted to keep them quiet ; but as yet^ neitlier have succeeded, and 
in truth, they are just as likely to close the Passagainst us as they were 
in 1849. There are but two plans, which can be adopted with any 
chance of success, if the Government wishes to bring these tur])ulent 
people to their senses, and secure the free use of this Pass, without 
constant annoyance; the choice of cither plan must depend u])on cir- 
cumstances. The first is, to take entire possession of tlie Pass, the otlier 
to keep up a strict blockade, so as not to allow a single man to come 
out on the plain, and to prevent ft being used in any way. li’ this 
blockade were kept up a length of time, the inhabitants would be 
almost forced to leave their homes, for there is little land to cultivate, 
and they are too lazy to bring such as there is under the plougli. 
Tliey would thus be .shut but from the salt mines, and unable to soil 
wood and other articles in Peshawar, so that the only means of 
gaining a livelihood would be lost to thorn. 

As the names of some of the hliilliks of the various villages in 
Borec might be of future use, the following list of them is attaclied. 

fn the village of Speentung the Mulliks arc 8hawullec Goolriing 
ami T)qjumai ; in the village bf Ittum Kliail Bur arc Tshmail and 
Shairoo, both of whom have been turned out of the Borec valley and 
are living in a state of siege, with about thirty of their followers, in 
a tower in Koljce, tlioy having murdered “ Jiinadar,” the famous 
highwayman. Of Jttum Kliail Kooz Futtehshero is M'ullik; of 
Alawiil Kliail, Koondul and Mnddo ; of Agrawall, Alum Khan ; of 
'fattoo Rhail, Ghunnee and Khangoie. Tlie TiiiTonec Mulliks are 
Simreef Poordil, Oomah, Humzoollah, Gooldecn, Goolzadah, Salai, 
Mustoo, Rozoo, Alupai, Ukhturai, Zaidoollah, Moizollah and Ln- 
i^teefF. The Kohee Mulliks are Aclnlb§ig, Matchap,- Abdulai, Ameid, 
Akhon, IJmbiirai, Goolabai, Izuttai, Bhyrainai, Ameer, Saldoldeen, 
Mikhmnd, Paeodeen and Wazoic. ThcMiilliksof PundowareZillkadir, 
Joomai and Goolistan. The Mulliks of Kundiir are Siffult and 
Meeroo. Miscellaneous names are : of Slieruk Ifchail, Must ; of vSirkee 
Kliail, Kur Unnai ; of Pukho, Gooldoo and Rumboz ; of Junobul, 
SilFiit. Janakhwar Mulliks have been named, but a few more names 
of note arc : Izuttai, Lallmeor, Goldar^i, Paeo, Surlura, Alladad 
Khoidad ard Kunbur. Goolriing, Shawullee,* Koondul have a blood 
feud with Ishmail and Shairoo, all of Boroe. 

There are similar petty feuds throughout the AfFreedee tribes, but 
with tlic exception of the bad feeling which exists between the Bo- 
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reevvalls and the people of Koliee and T^rroiiee, tliere are none of 
any consequence, aiidev'en these are forgotten, when they have acoin- 
iiion enemy. To the right of the Kohat Pass are tlie Bussee Kliails, 
wlio have never come \indcr the Jiritish la&li, thougli perhaps as 
deserving of it as any. Next to them are the Sapai Affreedees, and 
on their left tlie Kokee Khaife, who hold the hilly range to the right 
bank of* tiie Ca])ul River, including the Kliyber Pass. They are 
more treacherous, lawless, and turbulent than any Khail in the tribe. 
They spare no oii^ and a story is told of them having killed a Kaka 
Khail on the plea that- a resort for pilgrims was much wanting in the 
Khyber, the Khuttuk shrine being so far off. Some years ago a 
Kaka Khail was really killed by them, and a large body of this sect 
made the Affreedees pay a considerable sum. 


Of the important tribe of the Momunds, who deserve the next place 
ill our consideration, we have not been able to collect as much in- 
formation as wo desire. They are most powerful, and can muster forty- 
four thousand lighting men. They arc of the Suvbund branch of 
Alghans, and are divided inty three principal K hails, the Tourkzie.s, 
Baeezies, and Kliwaozies. The portion of tlie Pcsliawnr frontier 
ooenpied by them lies to tlie north west or nearly so, and extends 
from the left bank of the Cabul river opposite TarUirra Puss, to the 
rigid bank of the Svvatt river in tlie ifrighbonrhood (d* Aba/.ie. " 
That portq^n of the north western frontier of Peshawur, extending 
I rum the left bank of the Swatt river to the confines of the Ranee- 
zie country, is inhabited by the tribe of Afghans called the Ootnian 
Kliails. They belong to the Sur-bnnd brancli, and are called after 
Ootiuau, from whom they are descended, and who settle<l in these 
hills in the time of Soltaii Mahmood Gliuzmivee, after accompa- 
nying him on an expedition into Ilimlostan. They are divided inU) 
\arious Kliails, named after the grandsons or great-grandsons of 
OotiJian, and muster nearly seventeen thousand fighting men. Few 
of these liowever are actual residents on the iVoiitievs, a*s they art? 
chio% distributed over Umbar and Bai ling, which comprise a tract 
of country on the right bank of the Sw'utt river, in rear of the Pin- 
dcallc range, and in the vicinity of the stupendous mountain of Khy - 
moor, visible from almost any portion of tlie IVshawur valley. They 
are on good terms with their neighbours the Momunds, Swattces, Ba- 
jourees and others, but are a^ood deal cutup among themselves owing 
to internal feuds. They measured their strength with the Momunds 
in 1827 and 1850, and on both occasions w'erc defeated after severe 
contests. Owing to the bad feeling which exists among them, they* 
have been unable to nominate a Khan or Chief, for where one party 
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acknowledgetl him, the othes* wouhl not. Mulliks, Mosullee of Xa- 
wadvind ami Gollaliiuiidof Praug-ghar, are as iiiHuential men as any. 
Thev had no diflerence of opinion regarding Uahlin-goll-mean (Kaka 
Khail), for one and all respect liini, ami all ilispiites arc }>iit into his 
liands for decision. Kokmu-mcan, Mullagoreo, is liighly respected, 
and resides at Supviree, above Abazit*. 'In 18r>l-52 lie was opposed 
to the British Government, and vlid much to disturb his portion 
of the frontier, but has since presented himself at Peshawar 
and reliiit[uished his plundering liabits. Pormeikv there was not a 
theft took place in Eusuftie and [iiishtnuggur, but he was concerned 
ill it, and his notoriety is proverbial* Witli the exception of IJmbar 
and Bariing, the wliole of theOotman country is hilly. It is all aycH 
cultivated, and the irrigation from the Swatt river enables it to pn)- 
duce line crops. A good deal 4>f land in the hills is cultivated, but 
does not eipial that of IJmbar or Barung, as it depends on the j)eriodi- 
cal rains for its croj)S. 

An interesting spot, which goes by the name of Totaie, is the 
next place recpiiring and deserving mention ; and lor this })urpose 
wo shall make use of the very correct <h*sci iption given ol‘ it by 
Captain Miller, formerly of the Guide Ol>rps. 

Totaie is a small valley situated west of Raneezie and mu-tli oi‘ 
Gundarce. It contains three villages, and is g‘.'ucvally ccanmamled 
bv the hills around, with three roads leading into it. The villages 
are supplied with water from ’two rullahs wliich I’onn a junction 
near “ Koth” (one of the three villages), and run on Gundarce, 
passing the other two of Ivilla and Pullie, wliich are chise to it. 
This nullah is called “ Jindee,” and commences in a small ilelile 
of a liill, which divides the Totaie valley from that of 
Swatt. The three roads are : first, the .liiidce Nullah Road wliich, 
as above stated, leads ahmg the nullah of that name, and parsing 
Killa and Pullie, about half a mile from the former, enters llu' 
hills, and is fully coimnanded for about fo.ir miles. It is unfit, 
for camels, and although horsemenecaii pa.ss along its bed, they 
do so with difficulty, and not unless ])re.ssed or unable to g<‘t 
round to the Durwazgie road. This nullah lias water in it at all 
times, and after a heavy fall of rain in tlic hilks, is in many places 
iiTipassable. After winding through the liills, it is crossed by the 
Durwazgie road, and the two roads become one, leading direct 
to Koth, containing some hundred and twenty houses, and whicli 
is just out of matchlock .range ; but tliere is a space to the north 
of the village, large eno\igU for several tlioiisaml men to encamp 
^ without being under fire of the hills. The Jiiidee Nullah passes 
to the east of Kotli, and winds in a north-west dinction, up a 
narrow defile, winch is formed by the parallel rang(^s of Araznao 
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auil Kaiulree. At al)out lour miles from the moulh of the defile, 
a small spur runs across from one rnuoo :o tlio otlier, called 
*■ Lelli Jutti," and it is from this tliat water collects, \\hicb 
forms the Jindee Xiillah. The Durwazgio road is the only one 
])y wliicli heavy baggage could be com eyed to Totaie, and with 
little trouble might be made fit for guns to pass, as bullocks 
trailing large beams traverse it c<»nstantlY without difticulty. 
I^eaviiig Gundaree, it crosses tlie Jiudec Nullah, which is here 
deep and broad, but perfectly practicable lor guns. From 
tills point the roar] jiasses over an open space for three and a 
half miles, cro.^singtlie nullah called Molla Knndur/’ wdicrethe liills 
come down in a line witli it, but arc not in range of a matchlock. 
Jleyond tliis the road follows the course of the Pullosce Nulla fiir a 
mile and a half, the hills nearing the roa<l. At this point it is fully 
com man ded, and alow range called Dnrw^azgic*’ crosses, overwliich 
the ruad has to pass ; the range, hovrever, is very low. , ''‘"his is the 
only ]K>int wliere any difliculty would be experienced, aiku* the passage 
of which the road w inds along a narrow laviiic, and is good but 
fully conimandcd from botii It Ountiuues in tliis wmv for 

two miles, wliere it enters tlic valley and runs on to Kotli. The 
third, (»r Ihizsliun" road, is very bud indeed, as horsemen arc obliged 
to dismount and traAol tlic greater part of' it in single file. After 
reaching the llanco/ie village of Erozshur,’’ it crosses a lo\v range, 
connecting that in rear of iJ))35i’am l^e with the Araznao moun- 
tain. The approach to the above village is by no means easy, being 
through a navnov l)asiii iiiterseclOil by deep ravines- - Descending 
on the T(>ta,ie side, it passes the village of Bur, wkich contains about 
oiv' humln*d houses. This i;j situated on a nullah w'hich supplies 
it with waiter, and is commanded from tlie on three sides. From 
Bur the road runs into the village of “ Maina,’’ — wliicli contains a 
hundri'd ami twenty houses, — at a distance of a mile and a half, and is 
commanded to the mu-th and south. Beyond hlaimi tlie valley 
opens a litlle, and tlie road leajjs on to Koto. These are tlie only 
three villages in Totaie, lliatf*an turn out about tw’o lumdred and 
eighty matchlocks, and are dependencies of Sw all. 

We cimcludc those topogra])hical details witli a few notes collected 
by Major Lnmsden, on the roads and passes lea<liiig into Swatt and 
Bonair, which may perhaps be of uro at some future 
The only thing wanting to elucidate them was a sketch map of 
the country. ThivS w'c iiow^ iVirnish, having collected the re- 
quisite information in Eusuf/ie, from residents of Swatt. Al- 
though it may not be correct in every dclaW, it wiW ansYicv lh(? 

VOn. 11.— NO. I. 4. 
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l)urpose lor wliioli it is iiUeiidoil, (»i‘ ‘uIki oI tli« 

couiitrv. 

The Koad.s Ie;ulin^ int<i Swatt riiul Boiiuir aro as I’iist 

is the Mullakiuid Kotnl road ; the fort of this Kottil is al)out, a toss 
and a lialf from JJugai, a village in llaneczie ; for tlio lirsl three tjuar- 
tors of a coss the road Is open, crossing a deep ravine once, besides 
two small ones, and leading round the s[)ur under which Dugai is 
situated, and passing between it and the main range. As the 
road nears the angle, formed by the Dugai spur, brancliing oil’ from 
the main range, it beeomes commanded by lower spurs IVom both 
sides. One of these nearly cro.sscs this little valley IVoin the Dugai 
spur, and the other a little further from the Mullakund range. 
lieyond this spur is a small basin at thea])ex: of the valley, witlj a tank 
of water ; from this point the ascent commences. JSo far the road 
somewhat |•eseml)les the approach to the Koliat Pass from tlie Kohat 
side, although th(3 Mullakund road is less eommainled. The ascents 
oi' the two Kohats also resemble each other, e.xcepi llial tlie M uKakund 
is considerably longer, and the road only made wide enough for 
the passage of a j)air of bullocks at a time. IIor-*eim*n j'ass 
over it every day, as well a.s camels ; bi^t the traders gte<u’ally make 
the loads of the camels very light by dividing one load into two, lulore 
commencing the ascent. On the crest of the Kotul t’Ao l.arge niasH\s 
of rock considerably encroach on the road w a} , mid licvoud them is 
aiT open space, which alfords Wicampiwg ground Ibr tiirtv or lour 
hundred Ijvinjarah bullocks, and near it is a small spring ot 
vater, close to ^^hich are four huts ^\hich liave been ]>‘idt by (jo- 
jurs from Swjitt. ^'lie hills right and left, tTioiigh rugged and 
steep, are every where accessible to gond Light Infantry, and there 
is a pathway, wliich, leaving the road about a mile from the bottom 
of the Kotul, leails right up tlie face of the hill to the liuts at 
the spring ; the main road is here and tliero commanded from spurs on 
both sides, but all these spurs can bo surmounted. The descent of tlie 
Kotul on the J^watt side is not so longj as the ascent, am) much bettei . 
The road runs right <lown liie face ol the hill, i>* not commanded 
on either side, and in many places .mx bullocks could go abreast. 
About three miles from the foot of the Kotul is tlie ^illage ot 
“ Khar,” and two milc.s further to thaeastvard But Kliail,” a vl].- 
Jago of three hundred houses. This is by far tile iK'stroad into fewatt, 
••”:Uhe one chiefly used by traders from Peshawur, and the Koliat. 
salt mines, as well as those coming from Kaslikar to Pesliawur, and 
is tlie onlv road lit for the passage of a body ot troops with any 
]»agffnge, Tlie sole ^fliculty in entering Swatt by this route is, that 

considornble bodv of tfo(»pfvSsould be rccjuircd to watch the Bnneozie 
yallev and keep up the communication, as there is a long line ot bVolau 
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country, inter^erte*! l)y ra\in(*s, l)ef'V(K:n Sliorc-gliur (the la^t British 
viilapjo j and the toot ()l‘the Kotul,aiid to force the Ivotul itself would re- 
quire tour tliou^aiid luei) at least, 'fliere is also the Aforali Kotul 
road. The direct route iVoiu IVshawur to the foot of this Kotul, in 
the cold season, is to cross tlie C'abul ri\er by the bridire of boats, on 
the Shubkndiir road, and furd the Swatt river at Tooiiugzie ; then 
march to Jelalhih, ne\t day to Loondkh^ iir, and the diiy after to a 
spot about two miles above Ivasiinai, \\ here a larjxe black rock stands 
on tile open plaiiq and on tiio leftl)ank of tlio Jbdlie ravine, where 
there is plenty of water and good o])en encamping ground for 
troops, f'roin this to Morah Banda, at tlio foot, is a <listance of 
fourteen miles, the fir^t lialf of the way to Fhdlie lying along tlu* bot- 
tom of the nullah ami deep ravine. Ilerc the road enters the Piillio 
\ alley, and cro>>nigout of the ra\ino called Sher-Khauec, again cro.sses 
and skirts tlie hills to the left for two miles, after which it again crosses 
two branch ivuiues and arrives at AIv>ra]i JFanda at the western end 
t)f the lkn:(lnrr:i valley. Here troops must encamp according to the 
gionud, which i.-? broken and commamlc<l by different spurs. The 
Morrffi Kolul i> eon.siiler.iijly sienper than tlu AJullakimd, and the road 
noi .--> L«'o<»d, iiltlii.ugh uso<l d.‘ily by the troopers of the Piillio Klians, 
ami by Kusuizie tradiu’s from Loondkliw ur. 'flu* lace of the hills to the 
iighr and hdt eiiciinib(‘red with fragments of rocks, and is ditficult 
for fool men, bm tiu're is a palliwa) which load^ from tlie foot of the 
Kittiil over the r.ange, ami a little to tliJTlcft oi'the regular roatl. This 
is digiiiiied by the name of the “ Olierur I^ass, but is onlv passable 
for f(>t>tmen. A*t aluml a third o( the w'ay down, on tlio fSwati side of 
the range, i.s a go* id sju’ing of water by a (’henar tree, and a little fur- 
tlo'V on the n tad p'lsses tlu' liaiulet of NalUik handah," It then 
winds about foriliree mih’.'v amongst the Iowa* features of the Morah 
lulls, entering the open a alley of )S watt at the town of Thauali, con- 
taining almiit a thousaiid houses and tlie residence of the Pullio 
Kh:oi. Some of the houses c»f Thaiiah arc commanded bv 
spnr^ fnnn Alorali, and the vS'^^att river is about half a mile to tlm 
northward of the town. This and tlie ^^^Jlakund arc the only two 
regular passes direct from Pesliawuir, and the latter is by fur the ]»est 
for tlie passage of troops. 

The folio v.ing is the route from Kusuf/ie via Bonair to Swvitt. 
prom (-hurni Kupnrah, in Ku.siifzir, at a distance of one day’s march 
up the i'soodiinmallcv,isthe village of Chargliolie, on tlie liank of th*;:-.# 
.Mokain nullah, wliicli at all times aObrds an ample supply water. 
On this roud tliere are one or twojikiccs which would require repairs 
foi the passage of gum. The next inarch is to Soorkhawai, on 
the Bonair border, though belonging to J')us«if/.ic ; the distance is 
about nine miles and the road two t)i- ilirtc ra\iunfr. 
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Soorkhawai is a small hamlet, where no provisions ran he 
procured, and tliere is only a limited supply ol‘ water from a 
single spring, which liowevcr is enough to feed a small stream about 
a loot Nvide and an inch deep. From Soorkhawai the road leads 
along a narrow pass, encumbered with large round stones and jungle, 
witli hills rising np on l)oth sides, for four miles to the foot of a small 
KotuI called the “ Umbhilah kundoiv.'" Tliis Kotul is about a 
mile in length and easy, being passed by camels, bullocks kc. ; 
two miles beyond is the village of TJmbailah, of eighty houses; 
and two miles beyond that again the road leads over amUher little 
Kotul like tlie last ; tsvo miles further is Derie, a village of a hun- 
dred and sixty houses. From Derie tlie road leads via Dega to 
Krupu, six miles, passing through a gap in a low range of lillLs, 
about a hundred and fifty yards wide ; four miles beyond this little 
pass is the village of Klaic, wdth its three Imndred "houses. From 
Elaio the road passes three miles along the plains of Bonair to To- 
rosuck, wliich is said to be one of the largest villages in it, containing 
about twelve hundred houses ; tlience to Gatkulla, of lifiy houses, 
tw'o miles. Four miles more bring tlie traveller to Jew ur, ft' one 
hundred houses ; half a mile beyond be reaches th»* foot of tlio 
Knrakur KotidP 

The ascent of the Kurakur Kotul is by a zigzag path np the faco 
..^of a steep mountain, with six distinct landing places in the zigzag. 
Bullocks and mules crowss tho'Kotul; but on an average three are lo.^t 
out of every drove of four hundred, by getting off the patli and 
tumbling dowu\ the lull into the Khud below. ^ Canrels can be tabui 
over, by lightening the loads, and leading each carefully. The ascent 
is about two miles, and the descent about a mile and a half ; at the foot 
of the hill on llie SwatEside is a spring of water which feeds a ravine, 
running along tlie foot of liill.s, forming a narrow pass along wliich tho 
road runs. This pass is about a gunshot in width by five miles in 
lengtli, winding along the lower parts of the mountain, and coming 
out on the plain of Swatt at “ Bi^yee Kofef a village of four 
Imndred houses. Tlie hill to tlie riglil and left of the Kotul is ac- 
cessible for Light Infantry, though r<>ugh and steep. 

To tho northward of tliis pass comes the Gokundown Kotul, which 
is higlier and steeper than the Kurrakur and passable for mules and 
bullocks only. In many places the road leads along tho face of tlio 
and is so narrow that only one bullock can pass at a time, 
Some idea of it can be formed from tho fact, that it takes a hillmaii 
from gun fire to 4 P. M, to drive a mule from the Swatt side into 
Bonair. There are two villages at tho foot of this Kotul on the 
Bonair side, called “Gokundown,” which give the iianie to the Kotul. 
and the nearest \illage on the Kwatt side is Kokaric, of a huudrccl 
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atid fifty Uuuscs, sitiintcil at thelicad of adurra. This Kotul passes 
the range betWL'Ci) the Ittuni and DosuVrali inouiitains, and must be 
very high. There is a pass crossing from Bonair to Swatt, between 
tliose last two Kotuls, but only used by footmen, and as a mule can 
not be taken over it fiirtlier description is unnecessary. U goes by 
tiie name of tlie Cherat Kotul. 

Of all the Kotiils between Sw^att and Btfliair the Kurrakur is de- 
cidedly the l)est, thougli many iradexS prefer going round by the 
J.oondkhuwur valley and the Morah Kotul to it. People from Hu- 
yarali and tlie ^sithanah Hindostanee.s use the Kurrakur road, pass- 
ing tiirongh Honair and crossing the Mahabiin range at Gundiifl’,abo!it 
five miles belo\v Kubul on the Indus. 

Xone of these passes has ever been seen by an European, and 
sotue latitude must be alknved for the defects of Native description, 
hut the above- particulars have been carefully collected, and will be 
found in the main correct. 


Art. II.— the MAHQU>S OF HASIilNGS AND THE 
NEPAULESE WAR. 

Jlidory of the Political and Military Transactions in India^ daring 
the Adminhiration of the Marquis of llaslinys. By Hknry T 
Prin SEP, of the Bengal Civil Service. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. 

On a late public occasion a statesman who has ruled the councils 
of our country for six years, and hekl a proininciit place in six 
administrations, declared that the History of England hatl yet to 
written. If this be true o£.a land^ whose annals have been illustrat- 
ed by the majestic paragraphs (»f Clarendon, by the pliilosophy and 
inimitable olegancies’' of II iimc, by the judicial criticism ofllallam, , 
and the political pencil of the brilliant >lacaulay, what (‘an (»ric say 
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ol' the History of liidiji ? Orme’s worm-catou volumos. Mill's dusty 
boards, Thurntoir.N uncut ))ages, sjjarc us a reply. Anglo-Indians 
may possibly road those works to proht by them, British statesmen 
may skim them before an Indian debate, members of tlie Press may 
crcun them to work up an artich* ; but the general reader avoids 
them as prolix and ponderous, and flics to some flasliy epitome which 
glvoa about as accurate aSiotion of British India, as a despatch does 
of a battle, or an epitaph of a man ! 

It is a bitter reproach to us, that the wonderhd exploits of our 
soldiers, and the great iic]iie\cments (»f our administrators in the 
East, h.ave not found a fitting Annalist ; and it is ])vobal)le that the 
reproach will ho a lasting one. The time has gom^ by wiien a con- 
tinuous IJistoi'V of India was likely to he successful- As the period 
of History extends, ami the materials for its composition accumiilato, 
there is always less and less chance of its ever being undertaken in 
a eontiuuous form. A emnbi nation of genius and industrv is re- 
quired for such a vast undertaking as it then becomes ; and it is 
notorious that those seldom co-exist, (.lenius may 1)0 fouml with a 
certain amount of industry ; iudiistrv with a small s)>ark of genius ; 
but to mould into an .'lU.nmtivc shapq the enormous ina>s of ma- 
terials, which has been accumulated during the consolidation of 
our Eastern Empire, is what we feel assured no genius, devoid of 
indu.stry, could con tom pi ate, or no industry, shorn of genius, aspiro 
to. *Should, however, such ri'rare cdinbinutiou by chance he brought 
to hear on the unexhumed recoixls, the uncoiilh idioms, and iho 
entangled political problems of the Ea'^ 1 , a grand incent ive \vo\dd bo 
wanting to carry out thl& work. Jn the present ora of our literature 
a task of such inaguitudo is not iiecos;^ary for the genius, w hich would 
asjjire to the name Cil' Historian, »Such stupendous works are 
not .suited to the .superficial .s})irit of an age in which GrotR gives 
place to Prescott, aiul in which an Indian Herodotus would find him.self 
rudely jostled by the most superficial of compilers. A Kalcigh w’ould 
no longer, in <picst of doubtful fame,.ein|)loy his hours in a History 
of the World; nor a Gibbon dev(»tc* Iweniv years of his life to 
condensing the nan•ati^es of a hundred forgotten historians, and 
dispelling the darkness of fifteen cimincrian centuries. The life of 
a rebel and the account of a campaign have sustained, for nearly 
two thon.saud years, the reputation of Sallust ; and it scarcely 
Vequires a continuation of tlie History of England, in order that 
tho same laurels niay be obtaine*! by his modern prototype — 
.Macaulay I ' • 

Voltaire, it is said, at one time thought ol‘ writing a History of 
the rompic^t of Bengal. U is to he regretted ho did not carry" out 
hi j ihoughl. W c should in that caM* ha^e had a. brilliant and 
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valuable contriliiiiion to our litoiaUirt' ; — a work, probably, rnalliiiy 
lu interest and ji’rapliir power his Life ol’ (..liaries, and ii\ philoso- 
phic analysis liis aoc (,r Louis. W'e should have iiail the intrigues 
of the Ikdaee of AIoor'-hedalKid portravod with all the vividness ot 
tlie Camp of Laltagi, and the iiattaiioiis oC Plassey ar.d iiuxar 
celebrated as the lariamed eolninn ol* Fontenoy. Wc should have 
had a magnificent epic in prose, would have* heard sung the renown 
nl* the sol(li(?r-fbimdcrs of oiir Fastoru Fmpiro, and the names of 
dive and Carnac would have I)(3eome as familiar in the mouth ol 
Europe, as those of (.onde and Turoniu*. It woiilo not then have 
lieeii left to an inteiligoiit Froichman to wrilt*, tliat in India Great 
lintain had gained wealtli witliout glory, and conijucrod kingdoms, 
Ijv eN(a'ci'?ing all the- cr-ndtics ol‘ Fi/arro, without re<jniring the 
aid of the genin'^ of Corts*'/. ^ 

There never was a more fertile ti(‘hl for Tli^tory than India. 'The 
re'‘"rds of' r.i‘ad(‘nhall Street, the minutes of' the Council Chamber, 
the repmds orpuhlic men, t]*e c»>rre>]M)nilem‘e of Ive.'idmits at Native 
Court.-) — all Ihnn a neh mint' of materials. Lt tluM' formidable 
archives, (very (oent, trifling or important, in e\(‘ry possible phase 
of its (wcurreuce, every proposition. With every possible motive for 
its adoption or rejection, is treated at a length and with a minuteness 
of detail, vvhieli, in many instaiu'OSj is tio wliere vvarvanted by its 
significance, lli're, Ix'sides iho lat(* of Empires and tlic destiny ol 
nations, may be a'-(‘('rtained the gr(Mind.^m whicli a Director or a 
.Member of Council objeeted to the admission of sweepers and 
waler-carrier.s to llu3 henclits of pension. Here may be leaint, 
besid-'S the grav est measures of ( loyerninent and tlie most .'Serious 
political relations between statv and state, the hour at which a 
.'Scindia mav awake from hi.s slumbers, or the np]M>iium(.‘ut, pc'rhaps, 
of a new attendant to shampoo the Gr(*at Mogul's imperial toes. 
Here m.av bo found wh(dosnme directions for a K-cvenue settlement, 
affecting a hundred millions of subjects, and rules for the disposal 
of the infinitesimal proceeds of ttUe y/U-ss of yruc/yu/ d.s ! f He* 

Pfms rtiulc la Giaiulf Bra,vn« ainnss.'ot ilu pfMU houncur - 

.lopui*^ viiij,;t lois c*lle .stiiis rrl:n.ln', |».'ir l.i ^‘oiriijn i iji , 

nuclquolwis cn \ q ^ ciiiauO-s .!♦; Pizairo, mu'; jauiai^. b-soiii dii 

iJe CorU'Z.” (jurj re futiu hi r^utumle par Je I.ifu'-nniK /'o?/. 

I It will be in the inoiy ot' our rouUoii*, Ijow this potty (■< uh sucstic il per- 
quiMto set, hist year, the AAdiulo sUiti- uiarhiiu-ry lu luotuai ; how iho .‘^friytaiy 
to the (jJovenunent of the Ncu-ili-Wost Provinces addicsscd t!io late .Militai/* 
Hoard ; the Military Bo«*iril, the Governmeui ot Prngal ; and tho tioveriunoiit 
of Hoiipal, t! Pi-hop of Calcutta : antt how .^oiue .''ccietary liad forthwith 
the hoiioui to iiilcriU’* every chaplain in the llciijial I'lcsidciKy, that it appe.!!- 

(m 1 to tl.o llouei able tlie Ideut.-tiuvcnior. th. It the j^rnss ^irowin^, in il.c hunal 

Lnouiids and tliuicliyaros ony;ht cciiainly not tw ho o ji.irded as a j-rivalo property 
peiqujsitr, hut the sale ol it left to the Ilevcn-iid < hajdam*-. “ with ii view to 
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sides tliese records and the regular histories, tliere are tlie \Mitings 
of many able men, of great Indian oxperienee, who have treated of 
different periods, and loti few facts to be gleaned in the j'jaths they 
have trod. JScott, AVilks, Forbes, Grant DuflP, Malcolm, and many 
writorii on niilitarv subjects, have thrown innch light on tlie trans- 
actions they have discussed. Mr. Prinsep, whose work a)>pears 
at tlic head of this article, i^ eminent among this class of \vi iters. 
His volumes contain an elaborate exposition of all the events of 
any importance between the years 1813 and ,1823, and without 
any high pretensions are drawn up with considerable accuracy and 
skill. It is difficult to describe with success such a chaotic period 
of politics, as the administration of the Marquis of Hastings ; but 
Mr. Prinsep has managed, nevertheless, to weave it into both an 
intelligible and a somewliat interesting narrative. He possesses 
the great advantage of an intimate knowledge of India. His style, 
which nowhere rises to eloipicnce, is everywhere clear and forcible. 
His views, llumgh he was traminelkHl in a measure by his official 
position, are sound and practical. As an officer of Government, he 
is of course not very ready to find fault with its measures ; ami 
it is spared in consequence, on many, occasions when its policy is 
manifestly deserving of censure. His wtwk is more valuable for 
the facts it presents, than for the opinions it inculcates. Ji is more 
fitted to instruct the man who reads in order to write, than him who 
reads to be amused. No man who had not read it, could write 
successfully of that period ; and few men would read it, wljo wished 
merely for information about tliat period. Jt has, accordingly, met 
the fate of nearly all works hitherto written on India : it has passinl 
into a record. It was first publislwl in 1820 ?*& a mirratiue ; hut 
subsequently revised and enlarged, and finally given to the world 
under the more sounding title of a History of the Administration 
of the Marquis of Hastings. 

That period was, for many reasons, one of the most momentous 
in our career in India. It was ufc'ipcd in by one the gravest 
disputes that has ever distracted oiir councils. The ])rinciples cd' 
Finance were at variance with all those principles by which 
the integrity of Empires is preserved inviolate. The Governor 
General was at war with his Council on the most vital matters of 
8tate. The Directors at the India House, and Canning at the Board 

tl)0 proceeds being eniptoyeil by them towards the conservation anti orderly keep- 
in;; np of the enclosures, walks &c. — object wltith requires frequent slight 
rmtiajs.” The 0/ /ntZ/a rather Micifously compared the atlribiite of tljo 
Jh'u^at Governmnit disolayed in this instance, with that of Heiindnil, the ancient 
Hcandiimvian watchman of the fkios ; who. says tlio Kdda, was so intent upon 
his funcUou that lie could //cor the wool grow ill tilt* sheep’s back, and the very 
grass as it sprung up in the Ut-lus ! 
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of Control urged a retronclimont of our expenditure, a rediirlion of 
our cstal)li«liments, and a sy&tem of rigid iion-iiitcrfercnce with Na- 
ti\e States, as ne(*es>ary to our .stability ami linaucial siK‘c*e.ss. On 
the other liaud Metcalfe at Delhi, Elphiustone at Poona, Jenkins at 
Nagpoor, — all tlie talents and all the experience of the Jn<liaa ser- 
vi<*es — called for an increase to tlie army, a grand protectorate of 
the small principalities, and a crusade i^ainst tlic depredatioiial 
J wcagues whicli infested tlie country, a^ necessary to the security of our 
J^rovinces and the credit of our Government. Dividends were pitted 
against honor. Tfte commercial spirit prevailed in tlio rulers to tho 
imminent danger of tlieir rule. The short-sighted and imperfect 
settlement of 1805 had worketl its sure work. The whole of India 
was in a fernmnt, into which, unless vigorous steps were taken, our 
pr()vinces also would speedily be tbn)wn. Our treasury was einjjty ; 
the strength of our army dimiiiislied as far as possible ; our fron- 
tiers were extended, our enemies numerous, and stnigglc.s every- 
where impemling. Kmboldened by weak concessions, the Xe|>aules 0 
were threatening us from their eyrie in the Himalayas. Sated with 
tlie plunder of Malwa and Mabaraslitra which they had imuh? a 
desert, the lawless hordes of the Pindarees, \\]u> owned no domini<ni 
but that «>f the sj>eav and the saddle, and had no watchword but 
plunder, glared at our fertile provinces with the covetous eye of free- 
imoter.s. Ameer Khan, wielding the inllucncc of llulkar's name 
with his wild Puthaii levies, liWle betted than the l^indareos, waited 
but a fivourable opportunity to strike. Hating us with the here- 
ditary hatred of their house.s, Scindia and the Hhonslay were in 
league with the Peshwa to rise in arm.s on our first rcver.s4ll Nut 
quite tamed by the vigorous diulomacy of 1800, llunjeet Sing, tlio 
Lion of Lahore, looked jealously askance at® our extending Empire 
and was ready to aid the Nepaulese. It was a crisis, in which one 
false step or one great catastrophe might have put an end to our 
Empire in Hindustan. 

Considering tlie short time had elapsed since the victories of 
Wellesley and of Lake had }>la(<^ India at our feet, it may be asked, 
how siicli a crisis bad arrived. However much opinions dilfered at 
the time, and were expressed witli all the bittenies.s of men wliose 
convictions are irradicablc, all now admit, that it was owing to 
the narrow, unjust, and undignified arrangements we liad so hastily 
concluded with the Mahvatta states at the close of the war. Thg, 
marvellous successes which had attended our arms might have 
placed us, J"ith an accession of mcfral and material strength, in the 
proud position of the guardians of Hindostan ; bnt c<msideratioiis 
of finance being made paramount to considerations of honor, we 
relinquished the advantages within our grasp, with a cold calcu- 
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latiiiji; i^oltUhiiesfi r*on«iignf*«l llie nmntvy we ougljt to liave protected 
to the horrors ot' an iinparallelwl aniircliv, and involved ourselves, 
within a short space oF ten years, in complications which .seemed 
endless, rind which were unravelletl only l»y costly wars. 

It may be said, that all the advantages we had gained bv the 
war were forfoiteil on the very day peace was coiicliuled. Hy tlie 
supplementary articles to Mie treaty oFSirjee Angengaum we had 
I'onciliated in JScindia an enemy almost in arms against ns, wliosc 
armies liad fallen upon our retreating troops un<lj‘r Manson, ^liose 
arrogance had done violence to tlie person of our envoy. One 
stroke of the pen had transformed Holkar, in hostile attitude on the 
FTyphasis, from an abject beggar to a powerful prince. We bad 
withdrawn our protection fr()m powers that were bound to us liy the 
closest ties of gratitude and interest, and strengtlicned others wlio^o 
only interest was anarchy, and whose most deeply-rooted feeling 
was hatred to the British Govemuicnt as iho fricml of order and im- 
provement. Our retreat From the struggle betrayed such wealvnes.s, 
tliattlie prestige w'bicb our prowess bad won was fpiite destn>ye<l ; 
and as the jwilicy whiidi ilictated these deplorable arrangements 
(•ontiiuied to animate our councils, it Feed be no longer matter of 
surprise, that our enemies should liave taken heait and pfepared to 
renew’ a strife, from which, even if vaiKjuislied, they might yet hope 
for profit. 

It is a task of no small diflicultv to give a clear idea of tlie politi- 
cal and social stale ol‘ central India at this time. For upwartls 
of te^ears all the worst jiassions of lawless and depraved man had 
been m loose on that devoted region. The extortionate prince, 
the rapacious mercenat;v, the hardened freebooter — all vied with one 
another in that bloody arena, exerting the horrible energies of 
irresponsible plunderers to oppress the weak and convulse the ele- 
ments of order. The systematic avarice of the great Mahratta 
princes found ready means at its disposal, in the many bands of 
reckless soldiery whicli swarmed <t)troughout the Und ; swollen, 
seemingly, by the times in which they lived, and the events occur- 
ring around them. Ameer Khan and Mahomed Shah Khan, 
with their paid anil organised Puthans, were always ready at the 
l>eck of Scindia or of llolkar to plunder a minor potentate, or 
levy exactions from an obnoxious district. The Pimlarees, not be- 
i'i>re unknown, bad now obtained a dangerous pre-eminence. Though 
despicable as ti\K)ps, yet by thei^ numbers, their cruelty, their 
vity and their energy, they had become the terror of the peasantry 
from the Jumna to dm God a very. It has been truly said, that ra- 

pine was their trade, and cniclty their pastime. Every .species of 
ativK-itv, which the mind of man could devise, or his heart, lowered 
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to tlu* liardvueil lovel of the hrutos, perpetrate, was employed hy 
wretches against their victims. A bare recital of the cruellies 
they were iu the daily habit of enacting to possess thcmsehes 
speedily of treasure, would free/.c the blood and harrow up the soul. 

I heir expeditions, undertaken for the s(de object of pluiulor, were 
peiforined with the n t most celerity ; audit was almost impossible 
tA) interpose between them and their prey, to intercqjt their tlighi. 
Their intangibility was a formidable feature ol* their ])ower. Carry- 
ing no eamp e 4 ui])age or baggage, each man mounted t)ii his haniy 
liorsc, with his ariAs, and a few^ days’ food, could scour tiie coun- 
try at the rate of lifty miles a day, and batHe the activity of the 
lightest troops. 

in the last century they had attended the Mahratta armies, as 
tlio jackals of more lordly pliiiulerers ; employed to aid a rout, or 
gut iin alniiidy pillaged camp. They liad usually place<l themselves 
under the wing ol‘ M»me iiowerful chief, whose name tliey took. 
There had bevn JSciiulia -shiiliee and ilolkar-shabce Pindarees. 
Ibit of late their leaders had become bolder,, and hirnied independ- 
ent bands. Tliey bad gained, b) tlieir imposing attitude from the- 
great chiefs, or wrc’-ted by 1‘orce from the aboriginal Rajas of the 
NcrbinKiii, tracts of laud to piisture their horses, or fortresses to 
secure their lamilies and theiv IxMity. They had amw b(?come a 
i'ower, — a predatory power ol* fonnidable dimensions ; — of heteroge- 
neous materials indeed, and w'ltliout joA common ieeling of nation- 
ality or religion ; but stimulated by the most active passion in the 
breast ol* man, and able, under the influence of a leading genius, to 
act ill union and claim dominion. The rise of Sivajee and of'^Hydei 
was a warning to us, that such things might again be. So great an 
authority as Metcalfe compared the then existing state of India with 
the time when the Mahratta mountaineers, conscious of their power, 
sapped the strength of the Mogul Empire ; and did not hesitate to 
predict that, unless forearmed, our supremacy would yield to the 
supremacy of Rapine, 

The Piiulareos formed iliefiiselves into Diirras or bands, and 
ranged themselves under the banner of a leader, who was generally 
chosen on account of his birth, bravery, or love of enterprize. I’heir 
principal leiulers at this time were CIit>etoo, Kureem Khan, and 
Dost Mahomed. Chcetoo’s Durra uiimbereil about flfU^en thousand 
horse, Kureem’s four thousand, ami Dost Mahomed’s about 
thousand. There w^ere many other chiefs, and tj^e whole number of 
tliese mo-^inted robbers amounted* to about tifty thousand. Their 
ravages were at lirst confined to Malwa and Nemaur ; but as these 
provinces became impoverished, and the iinmbers of their bands 
swollen bv the loose spiriu engendoicd by theii havoc, they gradu- 
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ally extended tlieir predatory incursions. In 1809 , tlioy made a 
descent upon the territory of our ally the Guicowar; and three years 
afterwards, startled from a repose of half a century the tpifet inhabi- 
tants f>f Mirzapore and Gya. 

It was now evident to every one, that Avithout their eradication 
there Avas no security lor our rule. No established state could 
tolerate, Avithin a Icav inafc’hes of its frontiers, an irresponsible power 
Avhich subsisted solely by ])lunder. The internal prosperity of such 
a state, with such a neighbour, w'ould only make it a more likely 
fiehl for Ids incursions. As its wealth increased so Avould its danger. 
To act annually on the defensive against so many thousands of 
nimble thieves Avould involve such vast preparations, that, even in a 
financial point of view, a great Avar of extirpation Avas to be preferred; 
ami this Avas the vicAv that Avas finally taken -both by the Home and 
Indian Government. In pursuing this policy against the Pindarces, 
it was foreseen that prodigious resources Avouhl have to be called 
fortli. To fight these enemies was impossible; tlicy Avould never 
fight. To pursue them was unavailing ; they excelled in flight. It 
Avould be necessary to encompass them by a cordon of armies; to 
drive tlicm to bay at tlic point of tlie,, bayonet ; to raze their ibr- 
tresses, to imprison their loaders, a?i<l to compel the native powers 
to give them no countenance in the future. 

To effect tliese objects, it Avould bo necessary to set troops in 
motion from the three J’resTaencies,' and from the territories of our 
allies, the Peshwa, the Nizam, and the Guicowar; to take under 
our protection the liajas of Jyepoor, Jondpoor, and Oodipoor, — tho 
prey of the Piithan leaders ; to secure the co-ojjeration of the greater 
Mahratta Princes — Scindia, Ilolkar <aiul the JJlionslay, and obtain 
a free admissifm for our armies into their provinces, as a base for 
future operations. This last part of the scheme was beset with many 
dilfjcultics. Those Princes regarded with the utmost jealousy our 
system of subsidiary arrangements — a novel kind of encroachment, 
AAliich they foresaw would soon sap* the foundations of their poAver. 
Tlicy looked upon a subsidy for a contingent force as au lionorable 
species of Uhouth, not the less dangerous to their influence because 
it was spent in the service of good order. With a firm faith in our 
individual character for honesty and uprightness, tliey Avere, froin 
tlie antecedents of our rule, intensely suspicious of the policy of our 
^Government. They could not imagine what Avould prevent our seiz- 
ing when Ave had tine power ; and saw a jnenace in every movement 
of our troops. Moreover they all favored the Pimlarecs — the oli^ects 
of our attack. Scindia had given them forts and pasture lands, and 
could count on their assistance in war. The Blionslay, thougli often 
iji ilanger from them himself, preferred the possible loss of 
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property from their supremacy to the certain loss of inliiience 
from tlie .supremacy of the British. In Kajpootana our dij)loma- 
tic plans would be thwarted by the hostile operation ol' trea- 
ties. Scindia, by virtue of our own engagements, opposed the 
protection of the llajas of Joiidpoor and Oodipoor. Ameer Klian, 
who dictated to the Durbar of Holkar, and grew rich by the plunder 
of the Kajpoots, was not likely to put an oiui willingly to a state of 
affairs by which he profited so largely in wealth and power. Our 
ally the Peslnva, — materially weak but morally influential — >vas 
restless under the stringent articles of the treaty of Basscin. llo 
was both perfidious and treacherous ; never so sure to be inimical, 
as when bis professions were friendly ; — a man whom no vows coulil 
bind, no kind offices conciliate ; a rooted intriguer in the hands of 
jDi unscrupulous favorite, — ambitious of placing liimself at the head 
of the Mahrattas, and of reviving the traditional glories of his race. 
It is believed that he early began to negociate with the princes of 
the !Maliratta family, to Ibrm a gran<l confederacy against the Bri- 
tisli ; and it w as known that if they declared war, he would watch a 
favorable opportunity to join them. 

It was foreseen then that yi our dealings with the Native states, 
preparatory to operations against the Pindarces, so many complica* 
lions would ari.se, Jis would almost inevitably ensure a rupture with 
them all : and it became a grave question, whether means .should be 
taken to break up the Pindardb League, at tlie risk of war with the 
w hole independent power of Ilindostan. This was tlie point which 
agitated tlie minds of Indian statesmen, when tlieir attention was 
momentarily distracted by the disputes with Nepauk 

It is Avith those disjuites we,have more particularly to deal ; and 
we liave been led into the foregoing remarks' merely with a view to 
point out the distracted political condition of the country wdien we 
Avere called on to enter into Avarfare with a neAv enemy. It would 
take up too much space for the' limits of an article, to represent at 
full length the scenes of the^^rcat Central Indian Drama: — to 
tell hoAV Bajee liow, tlie jPeshwa, and his foul favorite Trim- 
bukjee violated the tegis of the Company’s Government, and 
outraged both the Iuav of nations and the laws of their reli- 
gion, by tlio murder of an ambassador ami a Brahman ; 
hoAV the one, driven from black crime to pitiful deceit, and from 
deceit to open violence, tried his strength with us at Kirkec, jjpd 
miserably failing, becaiue first a fugitive, tlieii a prisoner and a pen- 
sioner, fciid ceasetl to be a prince f Iioav the other, tracked like a wild 
beast tlirougli the pestilent jungles of Candeish, was seized and 
sent, like a second Proinetlieu.s, a prey to the vulture of remorse, to * 
c.xpiatc his heinous ofl’cnces uii the rock of Chunar ; Uuav the heir of 
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the line orSivajee was draggecl from a dungeon, and luoiiiited on a 
throne ; liow the deatli c»l‘ lliigojee BhonsJay seemed uur ascendaney 
at the (.^jiirt of Berar; ]iuw his iidatuated successor, — who, aller ho 
had strangled his cousin,* was elevated by our iiitiuence, — foilow- 
ing in the footsteps of the Peshwa, rose in arms against us at JSeeta- 
buldee ; how by matchless valor and endurance, two ANcak .Nali\e. 
battalions, and three wcvJc troops of Native cavalry, cruslicd in 
tliat one action the fabric of his power, and reduced in one day the 
rebel to the. condition of a suppliant; how the ruler of Nugporo 
becanu? a captive, a fugitive, andtinally a beggar dt Lahore ; how an 
imposing force coerced the reluctant Scindia, and sjivcmI him, much 
agaiust his will, from the fate of his master and his irieiid ; how tin? 
attitude of Ochterlony and the diplomacy of Metcalfe detached the 
armed robber Ameer Khan from the interests of the fraternity of 
robbers, and effected the salvation of the Rajpoot states : how the 
besotted ^Sirdars of IJolkar — tlctcrmined to hazanl a battle with the 
British — pnt their wanton but beautiful Regent to deatli ; how tlu? 
rout of Mehidporc destroyed tlie hopes of the house of Miilhar Row, 
and the Treaty of Numdisoor reduced him t() the comlilioii of a 
protected prince ; and liow eleven dilferent armies, ad\ancing from 
North, South, Last and West, encompassed, beset, and finally 
succeeded in annihilating tlie noisome and predatory monster w Inch 
our faulty policy h;ul engendered. These subjects form one. of the 
most interesting epochs ill oiR- * India li History, and one which has 
never yet been properly treated. Whetlier for the extent of the 
operations, tlie celerity and precision of the movements oi'tlie armies, 
the wonderful acliievcmcnts of our native troops, f or tlie coinph'te* 
ness and moral grandeur of the resi),lts, this great war has ne\ev 
been surpassed. 

But now for Nopaul. Not the least of the evils which an imbe- 
cile policy had beipieathed to the Government of J-ord flastings, 
were disputes with the Goorkas. That race niJed in Nrpaiil, 
where, after a long course of usurpatt;|n and violence, it had at length 
siicceodod in subduitig its neighbour^, and estahlisliing a pro- 
dominant power. The rugged nature of the conntrv, skirting the 
base of the Himalayas, was well suited to the hardy genius of this 

* It was nut known till some time after, that I'ursajeo Bhuiistay haiJ died 
^ a violent death, or that Appa Sahib had had any iuiiid m the atrocious deed. 

Every ufticer in couimamrof Native Troops, wlio feels lie is losing coiiti- 
druce in his ineii, should read the aijcouitis of Iho batlh's of heetabuUlee 
and Corrygauiii, and he will i.Jiere learn that Natives properly letl will do 
anything lu war. Thoso battles — whether we regard the hlood-slied, tlio duration 
1 ot tho cuutlict, the privations cuduied, or the uumbcMs re.spccMrolv enjja^od— 
all tliM tCrtis «t merit in a victory — wi'l bear cunjparisun with any buttles that 
ha^’e e\^c boeiiiouglit in ludta. 
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people who w<n'e destined to rule it. It was wtukIjm! and inoini- 
tainoiis : iLs passes narnov and inaccessil do. TIk* Goorkas were 
CO uiageous, craft V, and aspiring; — like the Ligurians of Livy: 
“ luislis Icvis et velov et rcpentinus, qui nullinn usquam tonipiis, 
nnlliiin locum, qiiietnm aut socurmu esse sineret — an enemy ac- 
tive and p(»rsovcring, from whose hostility none w'as j^cure. The 
rich and <lcfencoloss plains honeath them stimulated alike their cupi- 
dity and thoir cntcrprixcs and a leader was soon found to give tlioni 
a policy and coiujuct them to ptjwer. Ih-ithoo Narayun Sah, who 
ft)r iui Asiatic may he called an original genius, because In^ could 
adapt to his own purposes the iTiventions of others, having witness- 
ed the brilliant victories gained by British armies against immense- 
ly superior forces in the conquest of liengal, organised on the sys- 
tem of the ooiu|uerors an armed force of his countrymen, with 
which, after a protracted struggle of ten years, ho finally overthrew 
the iSolar dynasty of Katmandoo, and subjugated the valley of T^e- 
paul. In the course of this struggle, he signalized tlm bravery of 
his troops by ckdeating, at Miikwanporo, the Mogul viceroy of Ben- 
gal, who had endeavoured to chcs'k his career of conquest ; and 
tiio great natural strength of country was revealed to him by a 
success little less signal ; for its dense forests, difficult passes, and 
swollen streams baflled the attempts of a British force, which had 
b<*en despat<’hed in 1707, by the* t^overnment of Fort William, 
under the eominaiid of an able uliicei% ^ to prop up the last of the 
Kings of Katman(W). 

f'om* years after the conquest of the country Pritliee Narayan 
died ; ])iit the system he had so successfully originated, was pursueil 
by f»is successors, atid in ono generation tjie Goorkas had spread 
tlieir dominit)!! from the Teesta to the Sutlej, for eight hundrc*d 
miles along the Northern frontiers of our Kmpire. Most of this 
territ(»ry had been in the ])ossession of petty princes, brutish and 
ignorant, steeped in vice and sensuality, at lend with their neigh- 
bours and distrusted by tlieir objects; who soon fell, one by one, 
before the intrigue or llie violence of the crafty and vigorous race 
opposed to them. The policy usually adopted against them, which 
was proudly compared by the Goorkas with our own, was, to inter- 
feie in their constantly occurring disputes, anti, aw’aiting an oppor- 
tunity f(>r the exertion of fraud or force, to absorb their territories 
and extinguish their families. It was the fable, too completely 
exempli ficil, of the oyster and the sliells. 

While" the dominion of tlm Goorkas was thus rapidly extending, 
their Court seems alw^ays to have been subjtvt to the same vile iu- 
llnen(*es as other Oriental Courts, On the death of Prithee Nara- 
vurfs son in 1775, the supreme power w\as usurped by a brother, 
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to tlie exclusion of the righfiil heir who was a minor ; anti a contest 
ensued between the usurper and the Queen Mother, terminating 
only in her death. Wlien the minor bet'aiue a man, lie destroyetl 
his uncle, and assumed the purple ; but, being of too tyrannical 
a disposition to wear it with success, he was tlethroned by a power- 
ful faction of bis people — the Paudes — and driven into exile at 
Benares, 'flie ruling party proving unpopular, he was after a few 
years recalkul to the throne. But adversity had taught him nothing, 
and he used liis power only to gratify his revenge. A second con- 
spiracy was tjuicldy hatched by members of the persecuted faction, 
and he was killed in open durbar, in I 8 O 0 , by one of the conspira- 
tors. A furious civil broil ensued between the partisans of two hos- 
tile factions, the Pandes and tlic Thapas, in which, after most oftho 
chief men of the state had been slain and nearly all the royal family 
extinguished, the Tliapas prevailed. An infant son of the murdered 
monarch, who liad lieen secreted in tlic female apartments, and 
saved with much difficulty, was proclaimed by Bheem Sein, one of 
the Thapas, under the name of Kurman Jodh Bikrum Sah. Tliis 
was the reigning Monarch of Nepaul, when war broke out with the 
British Governmeut in 1814; and the affairs of tlie country were 
at that time managed by an oligarchy, wlio kept the young monarch 
in leading strings. 

During all these troubles, a standing army was kept up on a libe- 
ral footing, the Goorkas havilTg^a ver^ just perception of the princi- 
pal source of their power. They always evinced tlic greatest jea- 
lousy and distrust of the British ; .and two attempts on our jiart, to 
establish timioahle relations by the appointment of Residents, had 
signally failed. Although in this, they undoulitedly displayed a 
characteristic of b.arharism, yet they were by no means blind and 
ignorant barbarians, like the Purmesc, who considered tlieir own power 
invincible .and underrated that of their enemies. It was, in fact, 
a too acute perception of the greatness of tlic power of tlie British, 
without a correspondent belief in thqjx moderation, whicli gave rise 
to the jealousy. The example of Tippoo, and the other powers of 
India, who had been subdued by us, was over before their eyes ; and 
not knowing moderation themselves, they could conceive no jiist idea 
of it in others. While such was tlie state of their mind, it must be 
evident, that, so long as vigor was displayed in our councils, war with the 
. lilepaulese was a very remote contingency. But unfortunately, while 
the Goorkas were pushing their conquests successfully in the hills, 
and making occasionally little endroaclunents on our frontiers, the 
policy of non-interference and conciliation was rampant at Fort 

^ Colonel Kirkpatrick was despatched by Lord Cornwallis, and Captain Knox 
by Lord Wellesley. 
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William. So after a series of petty aggressions on tlieir part, pass- 
ed over by us, and many weak coiicessious made on our part, the 
sentiments of the Goorkas changed mightily. It was not within the 
compass of tlieir rude metaphysics to attribute our policy to any thing 
but fear ; and tlicy began accordingly to hold higli words. “ The 
small Fort of J3hiirtporo,” said the chief man in the state, “ was tlio 
work of man, yet the English could not stoiin it ; our hilra and fast- 
nesses are the work of God.” “ Alexander overthrew Empires,” 
said one of the king’s councillors, “but failed to conquer our moun- 
tains.” “ The foreigners know they cannot invade our territories,” 
said another; “they must be repulsed.” The leaven of the former 
dread showed itself even yet, however, in the bravest of their number 
-—old IJmur Sing Thapa — a soldier, who had recently annexed to their 
<loniinions the provinces to tlic west of tlie Gogra. He said, “ We 
have hitlicrto but hunted deer ; we must prepare now to tight with 
tigers!” I’luis, although it has been the fashion to attribute the war 
to disputes on the frontier, it must be seen that those disputes 
were only its secondary causes ; for they would never have becomo 
iimnincnt luul the Goorkas not discovered in us a constant tendency 
to yield. Tlie predisposing cause, as medical men would call it, 
lurked elsewhere. It was a taint in our policy, which had become 
liorcditary. Cornw^allis had fathered it; Barlow and Minto had per- 
petuated it ; and wo were now about to reap some of its bitter fruits. ‘ 

Along the base of the Himalayas, dif^tlic southern frontier of Nc- 
paiil, extends a very dense forest of Saul trees, and a long swamp, 
called the Terai. The forest is valuable for its wood, which is in 
great demand in the valley of the Ganges ; and the swamp, for its 
])asture during the dry mouths,^ at which season, all other pastures 
liciiig scovclied ii{), it is Ircqucntcd by immeni&e droves of cattle from 
the most distant parts of the Peninsula. This valuable tract, as it 
lay on a frontier, liad, before the Goorka dominion, formed a sub- 
ject of incessant disputes between the Rajas of the hills, and the 
Rajas of the plains; and the boij^ndarics continued to be in a most 
unsettled stale. When the Gdorkas subdued the Rajas of the hills, 
they seized their estates, and also adopted their claims. But when 
the British became masters of the territory in the plains, they lel’t 
the Rajas in possession of their estates, as the Moguls hail done be- 
fore them, and only exacted a tribute for protection. There was 
thus plenty of room left; to the Goorkas for petty aggression, without 
directly insulting the British Government ; and, considering the chi^ 
Vidrous sc^ntiments whicli aiiimatco'oiiT rulers for some years before 
this war, our tributaries must have led a very harassing and preca- 
rious existence. A restless aggressive power, backed by a standing » 
army, was constantly sapping their strength by cncioaching on their 
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estates; while their suzerain, tlic Jkili.sh Cnvenimenl, gave them 
only hall-iicarted support, and punctually demandeil the >\h()le ol’ 
their tribute. 

At the settlement, in 1802, of the districts ceded by Oude, the 
Kaja of Falpa in the hills engaged to pay us, as lie had foriueily done, 
to the Nal^b Vizier, a lixed rent for the lands ol‘ llootwul in the. 
plains. Some time aftciHhis engagement, the Kaja was enticed to 
Katinandoo by the Nepaulese, imprisoned, and put to death. Tlii.s 
barbarous act having calle<l forth no proper remonstrauce from us, 
the family of the murdered Kaja, dreading tlie power of the Gooikas, 
gave up the lands of Kootwul to the Company's Government, in ex- 
change for a ])ensi<jn, and took n]) their residence at our statiini oi' 
Gnnikporc. Ihnholdcned by their impunity, the Ooorkas put for- 
ward claims toilootwul, on the ground of having subdued the Palpa 
llaja, and forthwith sent agents to cidlcct the rents. In this tliey 
wore not interrupted by tlic Company's oHicers till the end of 1805, 
after they had succeeded in fully establishing their power over nearly 
all the lands in question. Sir G. Ihirlow then tardily remonslratetl ; 
but instead of threatening that he would force them to evacuate, by a 
resort to arras, ho ha<l recourse to a very umlignitied compromise. The 
lands ofSlicuraj had been ccdetl to us by Oude; but tli(*y had b(‘en 
usurped by the Goorkas, previous to the cession, and had never been 
given up. Although there wjjs no doubt \\halc\er as to the right to 
these lantls, they were now p^Tiinised tt> the Goorkas, on the condition ot 
the peaceable evacuation of Jiootwul. The condition wasrejecteil ; Iml, 
an olfer made to farm that tciritory on the same terms as the lati; 
Kaja I lad done, thus disti net ly acknowledging our rigliU This oth r 
in return w:us refused by us, and cYa<viation insisted iqHni ; but 8ir(i. 
Barlow^ went soon after \o govern Madras, and Lord Minto was ali a id, 
apparently, for some time to enter into the matter. The Goorkas rc- 
maincvl in possession of all the usurped lands, and the affair pa.Nserl 
oil’, much to the augmentation of I^epaulcsc insohmcc, ainl the dimi- 
nution of British prestige. 

Five years afterwards, the Goorkas, having setth’d the. usurped 
lands, encroached still further on our frontier, from the side both oi 
Bootwul and of Shcoraj. ’ Lord Minto remonstrated, and repeated 
Sir George Barlow’s oiler of 81ieoraj, as acompromi.se for all they had 
usurped. This was again refused ; and, witli an arrogance increasing 
iv proportion to our timidity, intimation was given, tliat the Goorka 
nation laid claim, not only to Bootwul and ^Shcoraj, but to all the 
lauds they had more recently occuJ)icd! It will scarcely be credited, 
that this insolent m"*sago was met by Lord Minto by the appoint- 
ment of a cenumissiou to settle the boundary. Mr. Prinsep ratlin 
nai'cly irmaik )9 i-ii this appo'intment : ('(m.'-ideiing that tiu' ]'riemp 
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H.)i>t\vul, had been answered by an oiler to iann it, which was a 
distinct admission of oiir right, the nomination of a commission to 
investigate the matter now, before eitforciiitj the erncufttion, tiuis im 
nt'L of nt td errmpfurtf ami tt a deserved moderation.'* Mr. Prinsep, as 
a ji.irtisan of the policy of that day, evidently does not sec anything 
liorogatory in tlie <*onilnct of the ( joverniuent ; yet lie cannot write 
u[)on it, without making it patent co every one else. The words, 
be/]ay. enforcinfj the evacnallou, would seem to mean, that, whatever 
decision the comnikssion iniglit come to, evacuation w'as to be cn- 
ftnved ; and if so, wouhl [mne the appointment of the C(»mmissiuii 
insincere and absurd. It is dilllcnlt too, to see how an act can be 
eee.niplanj in Mr. Prlnsep's sense of the word, and wideserved at 
the same lime. Exemplary, in one sense, it certainly was. It was 
an i‘\emphiv of our policy throtiolmut, the grand climacteric of our 
lolly, the f.rp'n'lnieiUnitt criicis of conciliatory negotiation w'ith tlie 
(joorka! « 

In llie intMii time, on tlu? Sanin fVontier, a (Joorka cliief had be(*n 
killed in a border foray by tlu‘ followers of the Uaja of ih*ttia, wdn> 
was under (nir protection. The (Joorkas ailvanced troops, and 
pH*d t\V(*nty two villages whicli h:ul been in our possession for up- 
wartls of thirty years, do ihe.se villages they had no manner of 
claim ; yet th.e (Governor (Jeneral agreed, that the right to them 
shoulil also be settled by the Cftmuiisslviuers of the two nations, now 
ordi'.red to assemble. 

(V»loiu*i Pradshaw, Assistant to the Resident at Lncknow% met the 
(loorka Commissioners on the part of the (Governor General^ near 
(Jorid.pore, in the heginmhig <^f 1 8 EC and lirst pr(>coeded to .Nettle 
rhi» dispute regarding Rootwul and iSheoraf. So}»]iistica] attempts 
were mailo liy the Goorkas to prove their right to those lands ; and 
the delilKMatioiis ended as a matter of course, nnsritislaetorily ; — each 
j);irty declaring for itselb Colonel Jiradshaw demanded evacuation, 
d'lie Goovl-ias declared they coul^jl not comply w ithout a referenci‘ to 
Kalmnudoo. It was very welf known what their declaration meant. 
Our Commissioner was onlercd, however, to proceed with them to 
adjust the di.NpiUes on the Sarnn frontier ; and set out in tliat direc- 
tion at the end of the year. Lord Minto, who liad a]>prove<l of 
(.'ol. HradsluiAv’s proceedings, a<ldres.sed, in .Fnne, a letter to tlie King 
(d' Xcpaul, asserting tlio right of the Company to Rootwnl aj)d 
8lieoraj, and demanding instant evacuation. Stx montlis after, tlie 
King of ?Tepaul addressed a lctter*to the Governor General, asserting 
ill turn the right of the Goorkas. Lord IJaslings, who had as- 
sumed the Government in October, instantly issued a peremptory • 
order for the w ithdrawal of the Nepaule'C, and insluicled the ina- 
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gistrate of Gorukpore occupy the disputed lauds \vlth the Brltlsli 
troops, in casi^ the Nepaulese should not of tlieiuselvcs witlidraw iu 
twenty-five days. At the expiration of that period, the lauds being 
still held by the Guorkas, the mngistrate with a few companies of 
Infantry took possession of them without opposition. Police stations 
were established in several places, and tlic tnxips witlulrawii to a 
healthier locality. n 

In the mean time Colonel Bradshaw hacl arrived at Sarun, to 
settle the disputes iu that quarter, and decide the tpiestion of the 
twenty-two villages. These villages had been* given up by the 
Goorkas, on the distinct understanding, that the right to them was 
to be investigated, among other matters, by the commission ; but 
the experience of the Bootwul business seems to have taught our 
Government — ^a little too late to save their good faith in this 
matter — ^that it was futile to discuss where rights were clear ; and 
Ccilonel Bradshaw was oixlcred to insist on the formal restitution of 
the villages previous to any investigation. It needless to say iu 
extenuation of tliis, that our right to the villages was clear. The 
question immediately presents itself, If our right were clear, w hy 
diil^we consent that it siiould be disputed ? However clear it may 
have been, we had agreed to discuss it ; and by refusing to do so, 
when the commission had assembled for the purpose, we were guilty 
of a breach of fiiith, and at tlm same time committal a groat political 
mistake. Our refusal gave jTseemingly lionorable opportunity to llu^ 
Goorkas to cease tonegociatc. Their commissioners withdrew in indig- 
nation. They revoked the conditional surrender of the villages. They 
ordeRd Colonel Bradshaw to leavetlie frontier. In foct, although they 
had perhaps made up their minds to 9^ war witli us, they seized upon 
tliis as a good pretext tor it. Our Government, on the other liaud, 
stood in a ludicrous predicament. It hail been guilty of great va- 
cillation. It liad first diminished its dignity by undue concession ; 
and it had now diminished it by undue (though not in itself unjust) 
exaction. Its conciliation was out, of place; audit*’ firmness was 
out of place. ^Ir. Prinsep slurs over this episode in the ncgocia- 
tions. Ho mentions, that a refusal was made to investigate the 
right to the villages, but ilocs not approach the question of its pro- 
priety or improprFety ; and he attributes tlio departure of the Goorka 
commissioners to some “personal offence” taken against Colonel 

. Bradshaw. 

These events, wlitcli occurred in April 1814, were folio w^ed, in 
May, by an attack of the Goorkas 'on the police stations, which had 
been established in Bootwul, by the Magistrate of Gorukpore. 

’ Three of these were attacked simultaneously. Eighteen Burk un- 
dazes w'cre killed, and four wounded ; and a Jemadar, wlio sur- 
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mulercHl, was murJerod in cold blood, in presence ol' the leailer ol‘ 
the Goorka party. As the season did not permit ot' onr sendinj^ 
troops to the frontier, the police were withdrawn ; and Bootwni ami * 
Shcoraj again fell into the possession of the Guorkas. One more 
attempt was made at conciliation. A fetter was written, cunnplaiii- 
iiig of the attack on our police stations, and the murder of* our men. 
To this a r(*ply was received, not once aliiuling to the o»ilragc in 
Bootwul, but dwelling at great length on the claims of the (ioorkas 
to the lands in dispute, and complaining (jneruloiisly against tiie 
agents of onr Government. This put an ciul to negociation. 
TIjc sword was at length drawn; and on the 1st November 1814, 
war was declared against Nepaul. 

After a careful review of all the circumstances wliich led to this rup- 
ture, it w’ill be forced upon the mind, that, ct)nsidering the great and 
imposing power of the Company’s Government at the conjincncement 
of this century, and tlic sentiments of dread with which the Ooorkas 
viewed it, a linn and unbending policy, suited to our paramount posi- 
tion and the true moderation of our political views, would luave elfec- 
tiially checked and suppressed all those acts of aggression, which, 
increasing in boldness w’itli our concessions, finally involved us in an 
expensive, illtimed, illmanagM and disastrous war. Regrets arc? 
Muw ; but when millions have been fruitlessly expended, ami reputa- 
tion needlessly damagcid, it is difficult not to indulge. Had this w'ar 
with the G<3orkiis been avoided# by liAiness, another’ war witli them 
would have been improbable ; for they had conquered the natural 
limits of their country ; and with the British territories on one side, 
and the snowy range and the Chinese Empire on the other, tlieir field 
for military enterpri/e would have been eircumscribcal, and their mili- 
tary character in conseciuence'gradually extftiguislied.* 

Now we were at wai, it was necessary to look about hir its sinews, 
1’he Tndiaii treasury was exliaustcd. Large cash remittances had 
been made to Europe. Funds hiul been furnished to supply the de- 
ficient resources of our recent yonquest— the island of .Java. De- 
mands, on account of the expiring Tea trade, Imd been complied with 
from Canton. The depreciation of British currency Imd raised to a 
fabulous amount the value of the rupee, and the public creditors — 
chiefly retired servants in England — had called lor their dividends in 

* The Nopaulesc have maclo, it is true, military expeditfons into Thibet, 
but have always been repulsed by the j,^reat vioinmhim o*' the Chinese Emjjire. 
XVhiie these pa| 2 :es are passing; through the press it is reported that 
Ihihaclonr is loadins; an Army tlirou^li the passes of the Hcennchol. Tho 
Chinese are said to bo encamped at Pingri Ufaulan, witli :i0,0fl» men, to oppose 
him, and no doiiht is entertained of their ability to destroy the (loorkus, or drive 
them in coufusiou back to their fustucsses, should they date to debouch ou Uio* 
plains, 
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oasli in Intll.i, to bcnioflt l>y the liigher rate of ovelianivo. Ami as 11 
all tills were not enough, Chivernineiit had insn]>eral)le ohjeetions, on 
the grounds both of honesty and of pidicy, to tlie e(uilraction of anew 
<leht. The l()llowing' passage, which is extracted entire 1‘roin Mr. 
Prinsep’s work, we reconinied to the virtuous indignation of the vie-* 

, tiinsofthe Public^ Works Xjoan, who have been in the habit of 
vapouring their grievaL'ces in the columns of the {Jalcidia 
ICiHjlisluunn, 

“ In this extreinitY (the want of funds) tlie natural resources would 
have been to open a new loan ; but several circiniistaiices precbid('«l 
a ri‘vovt to this step. Jii the tirst jdace, the securities of the (‘xistiiig 
loans, which liad tlien very recently been nog!K*iate<l with much 
trouble, and at the expen>c of iimcli obloquy amt dissatisfaction, at 
six per cent interest per annum, in substitution for the old debts at 
eiglit ])er cent, bore in the market a discount of nine and ten ]K‘r 
cent ; indeed at one tiim^ the discount was as low as sixteen. This 
showed the utter impossihily of raising money at the same rate of in- 
terest; while tlic manner of reduction rendered it as impossible, with- 
out forfeiting all pretensions to consistency and fair <loaling towar^ls 
the public creditors, to depart from tlie principle on wliicli tlie pre- 
ceding loans had been made, anti open a new one at a higher rate. 
Moreover the distress lor money was at tliis juncture so great and so 
general at Calcutta, that the first mercantile hou.^es were giving twelvti 
per cent, on the security of GoVormnent obligations. To open a pub- 
lic loan, tlierelore, even at a higher rate of interest than six p(*r t ent, 
w'ouhl but add to the general distress, and proiluce from the alarm it 
would occasion, a very great i'urther depreciation ot all existing secu- 
rities, without being in itself productive iii a degree to compensate 
such e\il.s.” 

The Government certainly did not deserve very much cr(?dit for 
sparing the public creditor, wlien it could gain notliiug by not doing 
so ; and it will be time enough to blame Tword Dallioiisie, from pre- 
cedent at least, xvben it is found twilit the public works loan is a 
failure. The public ersditor would’ not, we venture to say, have 
been so considerately regarded by Lord Hastings and liis Council, 
if th(? monetary credit of Government could have been otherwise 
preserveil, a sufiieient sum raised at a higher interest than six per 
cent, and no other re.souvce had remained of obtaining nmney. lint 
.. the Governor General of that day had in his viceregal eye the well 
fified inoney bags of Oude! 

That miserable province had for-somc time been subjected to all 
tlie forms of fiscal oppression, xvhicli a rapacious system engenders, 
* and wdiic'h only the despotic countries of the Last can experience in 
their fulness. TIio avaricious Sadut Ali had amassed a larg;e trea^ 
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suie from llio l>luo<l and sAvoiit of his subjects. Tim fariutM* of’ rO' 
venue liad hocoiue the only oHicial in Oiule. The people were umler 
his absolute sway. TrihuiKils of* justice there were none. There 
was no iiutliority lor the suppression ot* crime, and the only authority 
which existed to control this lamentable state ot'aHairs — the Jlritish 
Government'* — was at this time unwilliiig to interlere. Lord Miiito 
had urgoiilly pressed I5adut Ali to retbrnw his administration, but 
without success. Lord Hastings was too anxious to conciliate ilio 
Ih ince, and to haiiillc his )Uoney, to bring forward the matter again. 

W hile allairs remained thus, Sadiit Ali smldeuly died; ajid, with 
tlu! report of the event, the Governor General was informed, that his 
successor Ghazec-oodecn had consented to ]>iit an end to the mi- 
.s< Ties of his subjects, by eilecting Lord Minto’s relbrin. J>ut alas 
lor philanthropy ! What wore the miseries of the subjects of Oude 
to Lord Hastings? The accession of a new' mouarcli in Luliji — as 
lie has nearly always a rival to the throne — Ikus ever ])een a fbjln- 
nat(* (went for the coUers of the (\tmpany ! and the Governor Gene- 
ral tiiought Ghazee-oodeen would get olf much too easily if his sub- 
jects were treated with consideration, when there was such pressing need 
for his rnpees. So^Iajor IJaillie the Resident was reprimanded, and 
finally reumved ; a million sterting was paid as a six per cent loan into 
tlic Company's treasury ;and tlic Ryots of Oude were rcmamhxl to 
indefinite j)lunder and distress. ' Tli^ Council, agaiiKst the^vishes of 
the Governor General, devoted* one half of the sum, thus accpiircd, 
to an attempt to restore the credit of Government by paying oil* an 
eight ])er cent loan which still remained on the pul die books, and 
r(>courhe in consc<|uence was again had to Oude for a similar sum 
betbro tlui end of the Ncpaules|5 war, 

Lord llastiugsj* now determined to carry*on the war witli vigour. 
His plan was to act on the olfensi VC along the whole line of the 
I^('paiilese frontier, from the Sutlej to the Teesta. Four Divisions 
were ordered to be hold in readiness to penetrate the enemy’s coun- 
try from four dilferent points. ,Thc first or main Division, eight 
thousand strong, on the right,* under General Marlcy, was to act 
directly against Katmaiuhjo by tlie Choorca Ghatee Pass, and the 

* Til tlio treaty concluded by Sadufc Alt with T.ord Wellesly, it was expressly 
Blipiilatcd tl<at in tlio exercise ot his authority in Oude he should ou ail uccasiuus 
be Kuhlcd by tlio advice of the Oflicers of the Company. 

f It is almost needless to tell the ludiaii reader that l*ord llastinp;s cnjjj- 
biiied ill liisowii person the oflkes of Governor General and Coinniaiider-in -Chief, 
llewasjptu old soldier, and had served with distinction ns Lord Itawdmi in the 
war of American indepeudeuce. Although he was at this time known as tlio 
Karl of H(»ira, and was not Treated Marquis of Ilastinjis till the end ol 
for his services in the Ntpaule-se war, we have preferred usiU:;- thiou^ihoiit the • 
title by which he will be known to Listtry. 
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route of* Mukwanporc. To tlie westward, on its left, tLe second 
Division under General John Wood, five tliouvsand strong, was to 
occupy the usurped lands of Bootwul and Sheoraj, and push, hy 
Dalpa, into the valley of Nepanl. Tlie third, consisting of three 
thousand five hundred men and a large force of Irregulars, coni- 
inandcd by General Gillespie of Vellore celebrity, was to enter the 
Doon by the Tinley Pass/" occupy that fertile valley, detach a force 
to the North to conquer Gurhwal, seize the Passes of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, and extend its operations to the left, so as to 
coiinnunicate with the fourth Division. This Division, consisting of 
six thousand Natives with a number of Irregulars under command 
of General Ochtorlony, was destined to act against the western pro- 
vinces of the Goorkas,— rccerit conquests — now held by their best 
troops. The inhabitants of these were hostile to tlieir conquerors ; 
am I Ochtorlony was instructed to engage their co-operation, if possi- 
ble, by a promise of the restoration of their exiled Princes or ol‘ 
protection from the Company’s Government. On the extreme right, 
a force of about tliree thousand men under Captain Bari*6 Latter 
wiis employed to give encouragement, and, if necessary, assistance to 
the llaja of Sikim, then at war with ,Nepaul. All four Divisions 
of the Army were afterw^ards strengthened ; and large )x>dies of Irre- 
gulars were raised in Rohilcund, which subsequently took an activo 
and imlependeut part in the rc(, Auction of Kemaoon. 

The third Division was the first to'break ground. Its career was 
short and disastrous. It entered the Doon in the end of October, 
ami took possession of Dehra, the chief city, without opposition. 
JUit the Goorka Leader, Biilbliuddur Sing, although he had only six 
hundred men at his disposal, determined to make a sui,nd, and threw 
himself into the dilapidated Fort of Kalunga near Dehra, which he 
strongly stockaded. i3cforo this place, garrisoned by a few hundred 
Goorkas, the Division, tirst from want of caution, and next from want 
of something still more important — c’onrage, signally failed in two 
assaults. In one it lost two hundred and sixty men rndits General, 
the brave Gillespie ; in the other, ibdr hundreil ami seventy men, 
and its reputation. The Fori was then shelled, and in tliree days 
the (jloorkas were com])elled to evacuate, leaving upwards of five hun- 
dred of their number killed and wounded wdtliiii the walls. Owing 
to the determined character of the enemy's resistance, the operations 
against Gurhwal were postponed ; and General Martindell, who had 
succeeded to the command of the Division, now greatly reinforceil, 
was diiected to march westward to®Nahn, where Runjore ISing Thapa 
was posted with two thousand Goorkas. On the approach of Mar- 
tindcll in the end <>i‘ Doranber, the enemy retired from Nairn to tlie 
position of Jyeluck. This position was attacked simultaneously by 
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1.W0 dv'taclimcnts, oarli n lliousaiid strong, under Majors Luvllow aiul 
Uicliards ; l)ut both wm? rcpulscHl after severe losses, and the Di- 
visiou remained inactive during tlie rest of the caiiip«aigii. 

The second Division, under Gencntl John Wood, mot no 
better success on tlie Gorukpore frontier. Its leader, ignorant of the 
movements and positions of the enemy, trusted to the guidance of a 
plausible JJraliman, who led him into an ambush at Jeetgurh, where, 
on the 3rd January, his Division was fatally repulsed. This blow 
paralysed him, and sickness fell upon his troops. Ilis means be- 
came insufficient, dud having no reserves, lut was compclleil to re~ 
liiKjuish his part in the war, and to remain jnactive a little in ad- 
vance of Gorukpore, while tlie Goorkas, emboldened by our inipo- 
tcncy and their own successes, made forays on our frontier, destroywl 
our villages, and burnt our crops. Here ended the second lesson of 
the war. 

Tlie main Division under Marley was the most niimerons and ef- 
ficient, and high hopes were placed on it by Lord Hastings.'’ Its ad- 
vance«l parties, under (Jolonel Jira<lshaw the political agent, gain(*d 
at iirst some sliglit advantages, which raised the confalence of our 
men, and in a corresponding degree disheartened the Goorkas ; but 
wlien the General arriveil witli^tlic main body on the I2th December, 
these advantages were forleitetl at once, by his tardiness and want of 
enterprize. Previous failures had then become known ; and fear of re- 
- sponsibility, that inculnis of old age, was lieavy on the Division. The 
Goorkas, witli restored confidence, meuie a simultaneous attack on 
two oi‘ our outposts, each five hundred strong, conunanded by Gip- 
tains Sibley ami Blakcney, and succeeded in destroying tlicin almost 
t(» a man, Tliis disaster, as it was owing to the faulty disposition oi‘ 
tlu? posts, and the want of proper jnecaiitions^lbr tlu*ir supj)ort, drew 
down tlie clispleasure of tlie Governor General. Lord Hastings, ])e- 
licving in the infallibility of his plans, was throughout this campaign 
unsparing in his censures of failure. However faulty his plans were, 
thefiiilures wliich had occurred ^nnot in rmy way be attributed to 
them. They Svere owing to ov^r confidence in the first place, over 
d(\spon<lency in the next, and to bad tactics, and bad dispositions of 
available means, throughout : but for tlie inadequate results of llio 
compaign no one can be blamed but Lord Hastings. 

Disheartened by their repulses and by their Generars inactivity, 
the troops showed symptoms of disaffection. A retreat, in con- 
sequence, was instantly onlcred to Bettia ; and the Goorkas ui- 
vaged omr provinces, insulting \m under the very beards of our 
grand ^my. Tliey even threatened to attack a garrison of our 
troops, a tliousand strong, at Baragurhec ; and llieir leader 
Bhugiit Sing Avas actually punished for not having done so, 
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by being j>aradoJ in woman’s attire in public i.]ur1)arat Katman»l(U) • 
General iMaricy, liaving reported that he was unable with tlie means 
at liis coniniaiul to execute liis instructions, was recalled in dis- 
pleasure ; but before tlie arrivirl of his successor, he took the unpre- 
cedented step of leaving his army without making any arrangements for 
the command in his absence. General George AV^ood, who was ap- 
})oiiited to succeed liiin, joined on the 20tli February, and although 
he found thirteen tliousand regular troops at liis disposal, he de- 
f*lared himself unable to advance, and remainetl inactive during the 
rest of tlie campaign. " 

After liaving witnessed so mucli faint-heartedness and mismanage- 
ment, it is with pleasure we notice operations conducted with cou- 
rage and skill. The fourtli Division, wliich consisted entirely of 
Natives, was commanded by Ocbtcrlony, a line old soldier, who li.ul 
learnt war under Coote, Pearce and IVipham, and distinguished 
himself in the last war by his wonderful tiefenco of the straggling 
ramparts of Dellii against the eager myriads of llolkar. lie had 
been unjustly dismissed from tbc Delhi Residency by Sir George 
Barlow, who dreaded, while be could nut help admiring, bis linnness 
and energy, lie liad now returned to the profession ho was des- 
tined so liighly to Inmor, and w’as reaiiy, tliough with many misgiv- 
ings, for he did not like tlie service in wliich we were engaged, to 
lead his Division against the Wostcni Provinces of Nepaub I In 
was opposed ]jy ohl Uniur Sing Thapa, the best of the Goorka Ge- 
nerals, at the head of the (lower of their troo])'^. After a series of ope- 
rations, more remarkable for their preeision and unilbnn success than 
ior their briliianey, he sueceedcil in shutting up the Coorka with the 
remnant of his army in Muhnvii, ami in (jiially tbreingliim on the (.'‘ith 
May to capitulate. Largo bodies of the enemy’s trof>p,s joine^i ouv 
ranks. Unuir Sing was allowed to march out with the honours (d 
war ; but it was stipulated that every armed man should be imnm 
diately witlulrawn to the left baiik of tlie Kalce. Thus, by the mili - 
tary skill aifd judgment id' Ocliterhnjy, were the Provinces t>r Ke- 
maoon and Gnrhwal, ami the tracts t.) the westward <»f ihc. Jumna, 
contjuered from the Goorkas, ami the disasirous camjiaign ol’ 
1814-16 redeemed from the disgrace of utter failure. 

Two bodies of (rrogiihirs, which had been raised in Rohilcnml to 
meet the exigencies of the war,tf>ok tbe field in the miildletd* Febvuar v, 
under command of Colonel Gardner and Captain Hearsay. The 
force of the latter was ignominir)Usly roiitod and its leader taken pri - 
soner ; but that of Gardner did excellent service, and wdien rein - 
forced by smne regulars under Colonel Nicolls, alterwards Sir Jas}H'r 
Nicolls, Commander in Chief in India, raptured the Fort of Almora, 
and dispossesj-ed the encmv of the greater part of Kemaoom 
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Tlu* o.vcuLh of tills first campaign with the (joorkas had been by 
no means so auspicious as to encourage Lord ITastings to uiidcrtako 
anotlier, if peace could bo procured on reasonable terms. Megotia- 
tions were, i^ji consequence, pressed forward with somewhat unseem- 
ly haste. After a good deal of evasion on the part of tho Nepaulese, 
a treaty was at length concluded between Colonel Brailshaw and the 
Goorka agent, subject to the ratification o? tho two Governments 
It was raLilicd, on receipt, at Fort William, where tlic prospects of 
p(*ace caused unmiygletl satisfaction. Lord Hastings determined, as 
a ilisjilay of generosity of his own free will, to relax the terms of tho 
treaty, by restoring to the Goorkas the lands of Bootwul and Sheo- 
raj, the immediate cause of the war. But fortunately for ourselves, 
this most childish ami ostentatious piece of liberality was preventctl 
by the Court of Nepaul, under the iiilluencc ol’tUe war party, refus- 
ing on their part to ratify the treaty, and resolving to trust to tlio 
cliances of a second campaign. 

(jolonel Bradshaw', wlio w'as blamed for the failure of the m'grjcia- 
lions, was removed from his political duties, whicli were entrusted 
to General Ochterlony, who was now called down from the North 
West to command the grand <»/my in the campaign about to com- 
mence. A largo* force had been collected in every way fitted for its 
wiiik," and the orders were to a<lvance by Mukwanporc on the capi- 
tal, The campaign was short. Th(% enemy dofcijilcd neither the 
Terai nor the Forest. Ochterlbny, on the 17th rebr nary 18H3, 
turned their ])ositions in the first Passes, and compelh'd them to (all 
back on Mukwanporc. Here they made a stand, but were defeated 
with considerable loss, and wdthin a few days v/ere again difeated 
by Colomd Kelly at Hurrylmrpi»ro. In this dpperate posture of their 
afiairs, our troo])S beino; w'ithin two marches of their caj»ital, iiegocia- 
tions were instantly recommenced. The prosperous ojicning of tho 
second campaign miglit have justified Ochterlony in <*xac.ting moie 
rigorous terms than those included in the Treaty whic]^ had been 
]*reviously drawn up ; but as tlictsickly season was approaching, and 
our commissariat inefficient amfill-provided, the General thought it 
the most prudent course t«) adhere to them. lie caused it however 
to be clearly understood, tliat no such relaxation in those terms, as 
tlie misplaced liberality of the Governor General liad previously 
granted, woukl now be allowed ; and, in order to vindicate the 
iionor of our arms, lie stipulated, that the Goorka Agent shouW 
]>rescnt the ratified treaty on his knees in the presence of all the 
Vakecls”m camp. 

This treaty, wliich was originally done at Sogowice, on the 2ml 
Deccmbei 1815, and now delivered to Ochrcrlonf .it Mukwanpore 
on ihe dth M.u^'li of the )K'XI year, ^‘ovidod . — tluU tholduds m dis- 
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puto before the war, together with all the lowlands and Tcrai between 
the Kalec and the Gunduck, except Bootwul Khas, and the 
tracts between the Gundnek and the Koosee, hitherto occupied by the 
company, and the lands between the Michee and the Teesta, with the 
Fort of Nagree and the pass of Nagurkote, and all the lands to the 
\vcst of the Kalee, embracing the provinces of Kem«ooii and Giirhwal, 
should bo ceded to the Cciinpany’s Government ; further, that a pen- 
sion of two lacs should be paid by the Company to those chiefs of 
Ncpaul, whose interests had suffered by the largp cessions of terri- 
tory in the Tcrai, that the Goorkas should never molest the Raja of 
Sikkim, and that they should receive a Resident at their Court. 

A subsidiary Treaty was also concluded with the Raja of Siklvim, 
guaranteeing to him and his heirs tlie territory between the Michee 
Sind Teesta,* and thus effectually shutting out the Goorka power 
from that quarter. 

It will be acknowledged that we escaped from this struggle witli 
more advantage than credit. No fault can bo found with the terms 
» of a treaty by which an opponent lias been humiliated, and which 
has been the means of preserving tranquillity for forty years. At 
the same time, the events of the wqr tended much to impair the 
high renown of British arms. Soldiers, accustomed to conquer against 
fourfold odds on a hundred battle fields, >verc hero brought face to 
face with a foc,^ho could mcft them on less than equal terms ; a 
foe too paid worse, clothed worse, fed* worse, armed worse, defended by 
an inferior artillery, and with little else to dep(3nd upon than the 
stout heart and strong arm. Since Xerxt s led his myriads against 
the small Republics of Greece, the world had now lirst witne.sscd a 
protracted organised resistance, madv. by a nation, not numbering two 
hundred thousand souls with a paltry revenue of five lacs, against an 
Empire ruling sixty millions, and raising annually fifteen crores. 
The result of the first campaign made undoubtedly a deep impression 
at the tim(^ The hostile courts of India were stirred to tiicir inmost 
depths. Tncir long smouldering feelings of hatred and revenge \vero 
ready to burst out into a blaze. Runjcct Sing threatened us by collect- 
ing nis troops at Lahore. Ameer Khan kept his bands in readiness 
witliiii three marches of Agra. The inborn insolence of the Mtihrat- 
ta broke out in the tone assumed at the Courts of Sciudia and the 
Peshwa. With the fluttering hopes of our enemies may be ineii- 
tmned tlio faint-hearted fears of our friends. Our military officers, 
Irom the flush of confidence, were reduced in the desiKwidency of 
defeat. The measure of their former hopefulness was now the measure 

ot' tlicir despair. Our Goveiument, bold in the absence of danger, 
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Roemed now, wlicu face to face with it, to become ii resolute. Its 
thoughts were of peace, nut retribution. Tlic brave heart even of our 
only successful General quailed at the duties before him. Our ablest 
public men looked gloomily to the future. They tliouglit they could 
now perceive the ‘ beginning of the end.’ One of the wisest of tlieir 
number, a near spectator of the events, could write thus “ Wo 
have met with an enemy who stows decidedly greater 
bravery and greater steadiness than our troops possess ; and it is 
impossible to say what may be the end of such a reverse of the 
order of things. In some instances our troops, European and native, 
have been repulsed by inferior numbers with sticks and stones. In 
others our troops have been charged by the enemy sword in hand, 
and driven for miles like a flock of sheep. In a late instance of 
complete rout, we lt)st more muskets, by a great number, than there 
were killed, wounded and missing. In sliort I, who have always 
thought our power in India precarious, cannot help thinking that 
our ilownfall has already commenced. Our pow er rested solely on 
our military superiority ; with respect to one enemy that is gojie. 
In this war, dreadful to say, wo have had numbers on our side, and 
skill and bravery on the side pf the enemy. We have had tlie in- 
iiabitants of the country in our favor, and yet overawed, notwith- 
standing our presence, by the character of our enemy.” 

Metcalfe, the writer of the above.^ saw early the difficulties w(? 
should have to encounter in i\\h war, from tlu* known courage uf‘ our 
enemy, the probable rashness of our officers, and our inexperience in 
mountain warfare ; and he importuned Government to exercise the 
utmost caution, and trust more to boinijslu'lls aiul breastworki than 
to bare breasts and bayonets. « Hut his advice came too late. The 
evil had been done. All the Divisions, except that of Ochtcrlony, 
the only general who to<jk the simple precaution of entrenching his 
posts, had fiiilcd miserably. But although the common exercise, of 
nulitarv precaution might have saved tlic Divisions of our army 
from disaster, it is indisputabK that no exertions, on the pdrt of 
tlieir cominandcr.s, could have* secured the objects intended l)y tin*. 
Governor General in the first campaign. The plan of operations 
was radically wrong. Lord Hastings held the novel opini<jn that a 
mountainous country was more easily attacked than defended ; and 
on this erroneous basis were all his arrangements made. 

The iissailable frontier of Nepaul, which extended for six hum^j-cd 
miles, possessed, in the Tcrai and Forest, in mountains, rivers and 
<lifficuti. passes, natural defences *of a most formidable kind ; and 
thc.s;c bulwarks of nature were judiciously improved by the principles 
of military art. Strongly stockaded posts were established along* 
ric* frontier, b#'t"'ecn v hi Ji vid tlu' lapital a j'gul u coiiuuunica- 
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tion was kept np. Reinforcements could be thrown into one of 
tltese posts, if menaced, in much shorter time than one of our at- 
tacking Divisions could be brought up to the assistance of another. 
Nepaiil then was like a vast natural fortress, with one side unas- 
sailable, and the plan of attacking it by four independent Divisions 
was rash and unwarrantable. It was like assaulting simultaneously, 
without a covering army, « park, or reserves, four fronts ol' a fortress, 
with this further disadvantage, that the assailants wore witliojit the 
means of cominunioation with each other. As ,a natural conse- 
quence of this division of forces and variety of objects, the troo})s on 
each point were quite inadequate to the duties assigned tliein. 
They could not take posts because they waiited artillery. They 
could not store provisions, or keep up communications with their 
base, because they could not afford men to garrison posts. Tliey 
could not advance, because they could not store provi.sions, or keep 
lip their communications. One great radical error infected the 
whole operations and jiaralyscd every department of tlie army, and 
for that error no one was responsible but the Govcrn(>r General. 

Want of proper information regarding Ncpaul has lieeu put for- 
ward by the apidogists of Lord Hastings, as an excuse for the failure 
of his plans. But as those plans were cliaractcrizAHl by a rashness 
which would have been unjustifiable, even if more had been known of 
the country, it is difficult to see ^low such a plea, even if true, can be 
accepted. But it was not true. InfoiSinition was not wanting, if' Go- 
vernment had chosen to consult it. There was enough to l>e found in 
the records at its disposal, to warn us of tliC; difficulties of the country, 
the courage of its inhabitants, an<l the system of warfare they pur- 
sued. Fifty years before, a British expedition had failed for want 
of means against Nepaul. British travellers liad penetrated througli 
the country to Thibet. Two British Officers had visiteil it as Resi- 
dents ; and many more had Ijeen employed, for fifteen years, along 
the whole lino of its frontier. 

The second cann)aign taught us hoev to attack Ncpaul, It told 
us, that if, instead of storming blindfold with inaclcquatc forces 
four points of the enemy’s strong line, we had maintained all along 
that line troops in just sufficient numbers to defend our own fron- 
tiers, and concentrated at one spot to advance on the capital by one 
pass an army, thoroughly cejuipped, strong enough to keej) up 
cffj?.ctually its communications with the plains, and furnished witli a 
reserve to supply promptly the cjisualtics of tlie campaign, tlic 
result would have been speedy and ilecisive. It told us, moreover, 
that for the adoption of this course >vc nc^d not liavc employed one 
‘ extra battalion, or c.xpeiuled Olio extra nq’ce. We had Lid under 
arms, frittered iway in six fliflerrnt bodies, ol’ whicli five were for 
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IMilar tro(»|)s ; wliile lli(3 whole ioree of the Gotirkas was con^i<lera 
lily iiuder IT), 000 Rec'ulars, of whicli a lari»c inimber were at*a 
great <listaiice from the Capital, hir tlie «lelciu*e Cif n*cynt conquests 
witli liostile inliahitants, llumaiily six‘alvlng nothing can be more 
certain, than that a just disposition of our great means would have 
quelled all resistance, and eouqmued peacc^in the first month of the 
first campaign. 

We had, however, after a long series of blunders and disasters, at 
length tibtained An honorable peace ; and (uir Government liad 
now leisure to pursue that giOat game in Central India, which every 
day rnaile it more necessary to our safety to eoinmence. It will be 
readily admitted tliat, if the eonduct of tlie Xe‘pau]ese War uas not 
inailved by mueli ability on the part of Lord Hastings, tlie snbseipiciit 
fireat operations, by tlie skill with whicli tln^y were cairieil out, and 
the Muce^s with vvlilch they wen* altendeil, amply red< eined his 
reput-'Uiou, and stanijied liir, rHlinini.Mi*ari(»n ono oftlu‘ im>‘t ulori- 
ou*' in Ib'itish Indian Ili'tmy 
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— Advance Po^ts of LUjht Ctwalry. Hy General ¥\ De T3rack> 
Paris 1844. Tiaoslatecl by Major P. J. Jl(‘gl>ic, Mjulrar- 
Artillery.— Madras : Clivistian K. Society’s Press, 1850. 

2. — Cavalry. Its History and Tactics, By Cap^. L. E. NolaN; 

15th Hussain. — London : J. Rosworth, 1853. 

3. — Training of Cavalry liemovnt Horses, By Capt. L, E. Nolan? 

15th Hussars. — JiOndon : Furnivall aijjl Parker, 1852. 

4. — Remarks on the Native Trocfjisof the Indian Army. By Major 

JouN Jacob, Comiuandant of the Sindh Irregular llorse. — 
Bombay : 1854. 

5. — Cavalry Outpost Duties, By Licut.-Col. Arentschilbt, 1st 

Hussars, King’s German Legion. — London : Furnivall aiid 
Paikcr, 1854. 

0. — Hints on Irregular Cavalry. By Capt. C. F. Trowkb, B. M. 
IL II. Nkam’s Cavalry. — Calcutta : TITacker & Co., 1845. 

The present is a time in which every branch of the Army is at- 
tracting ])ublic attention. Its^eflkicjncy i.s a matter wliich ailects 
the lionor .and intere.st of every patriotic Englisliinan. Practical sug- 
gestions therefore, biassed only by a love for tlie service^ and anxiety 
for its welfare, springing from any (juartet, may reacli tlie eye of 
those in whose power improvement lie*^ ; and, slioiild the possible 
contingency, hinted at by Lord John Russell in the 1 louse of Com- 
mons, be realized, of our Indian Army joijiing in tlje bloody struggle 
for riglit in the Crimea, nuiy prove a public benelit. 

We have seen the stock of the Infantry Soldier — tliat “ point 
d’ appui” of discipline in the opinion of many veterans, and insirii- 
incnt of torture to the wearer — ruthlessly sacrificed at Varna to 
the common sense of the English ])u])lic, A fev/ clever leaders in 
“ The Thnes^'^ penned by one not in awe of tlie Horse Guards, 
daring to have an opinion of his own, and drawing his (‘oncliisions 
from his own sen.sations, effected in a few weeks the downfall of this 
remnant of barbarism. Tliis would not in all probability have been done 
b^ the Army itself within tlie present century. However, one daring 
IIiLssar, now alas no more, had the audacity to doubt the peHectioii 
in dress and accoutrements of liis crack corps and of others English 
^ ami foreign. 1 1 e decides the question of the steel scabbard, the overalls 
with straps, the iiuwiehly lance, and the present pattern of llus.sar 
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TTo is right ; sncli things arc absurdities, oven when 
rllinatc, strength ot* man and horse, associati(ms and juvs- 
tige — all tend to alleviate their evils. How then can the appoint- 
inonts of Indian Light Dragoon Regiiuents, which Jiave steadily 
copied the European in every absurdity lus well as in every ex- 
cellence, be presumed to be faultless ? We doubt whether, after 
our intelligence, our experience, and our mcviern science have been all 
brought to bear on the trooper, his horse, his arms and the discipline he 
undergoes, our Cavalry have not rather retrograded than advaticcd in 
etiiciency since the days of Cromwell and his Ironsitles, and we are 
i’ertain that ojir st/stem docs not make troopers like those of Ziethen 
and Seidlitz. 

Vet w’e have men aa(l%ood as the daring horsemen of these war- 
riors, wdiilst in horses and arms wo arc far superior. Into the reasons 
ami causes of this par«idox it is our present pur|)osc to incpiire, with 
the assistance of the valuable woi*ks above mentioned. Many writers 
in our Imlian newspapers, good men and true, have of late years 
written volumes on tins subject ; but it is to be rcgrcttcil, that, in their 
zeal for the particular service they uphohl, they have been unwilling 
or unable to suggest practical remedies for the shortcomings ami 
abuses they so valiantly attack. We shall therefore propose a 
remedy for every abuse, acting on the suggestion of a writer in the 
Dnhlin Unum sily Magazim^ for Janyary 1854, who pronounces it to 
be a mode of practice as excellent as it is rare. At the same time 
w'e admit that most of our suggestions have at least been thought 
of already by practical men. 

We will consider Light Cavalry under three heads : 

1. Arms and Evpiijmion^. 

2. ITorsos. * 

Discipline. 

On the choice and use of the two first, and the skill and tmpvv witli 
which the latter is carried out, depend the trooper’s confidence in 
himself, his security, and his poyer of inflicting injury on his enemy. 
The first axiom whicli General Dc Brack lays down regarding arms is : 

“ In peace you will have learnt how to imnago your weapons ; in 
wMr you will learn how to use them.” 

And then arises the question. What weapons ? w’liat arms must 
we learn to manage in peace that we may nsc them in war ? 
Those in vogue amongst Cavalry corps are the sword, carbine, lan^o 
and pistol ; but before we proceed to consider their merits and demerits 
at greater length, we will hear thef various opinions of the gallant 
‘‘ sabreurs” whose works arc now before us. General l)e Brack says : — 

“ The sabre is the arm in which you ought to place the most coiifitlenco, 
because it is rarely (hat it fails by snapping in your hands. Its cuts are 
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surer in proportion as you direct them with coolness, and as you hold your 
arm properly. Jt is the thrusts that kill ; cuts only wound. Give the point 
then, give the point as often as you can, and you will dismount every man 
you reach ; you will demoralise the enemy, who may escape your thrust, and you 
will add to these advantages, that of never exposing yourself and being 
always at your guard. In the first Spanish war, our dragoons acquired such a 
reputation for their skill in thrusting, as tu demoralise the Spanish and Eng- 
lish troops.” ^ 

To which latter assertion the translator naively adds in a note, 
that “ it will be as great a novelty to our readers as it is to ourselves.” 

The whole tenor of Capt. Nolan’s chapter oiV The Arming of 
Cavalry” indicates a strong preference for the sabre over all other 
weapons. But ho raises tliat vexata quevsiio^ of the respective advan- 
tages of the straight sword and the curved s Ae, and is apparently as 
much in fiivor of the latter as General De Brack is of the former. 
Captain Nolan says : — 

“ The Sikh war showed clearly, had any proof been wanking, bow useless the 
Indian Cavalry was when organised on the English model ; whilst at the 
same time, brilliant proofs were given of the superiority of the Irregulars armed 
with sharp swords, and having a proper command over their horses.” 

And tlien quoting from a letter in the Delhi Gazette ixintinues : 

** A Cavalry soldier should find himself strong and firm in his seat, easy in 
his dress so as to have perfect freedom of action, and with a weapon in his 
hand capable of cutting dotm a?i adversary at a blow," 

Our next authority is also highly in favor of sabres for Cavalry, and 
as the redoubtable commandant of tlie Sind Horse has not only had 
in person such practice with the enemy as falls to the lot of few, but 
has taught his gallant troopers to use their blades with such cutting 
cfTect, his practical ex|x;rieiice is entitled to respect, if it does 
not weigh very heavy ip the scale. '^Major John Jacob, however, 
and General DeBrack are at direct issue, as to the respective advan- 
tages to be gained by a horseman over his antagonist, by the cut or 
by the point. The former tells ns at page 35 of of his “ Remarks 
It is no mistake at all to arm them with good cutting swords of one 
uniform pattern. The English swords, (fcoj; the governmc^it regulation iron, 
but a weaptm made in England of good steel and of a proper shape) is infi- 
nitely better than any Eastern blade, and all the native soldiers prefer it. 
Even these Beloochees here are begging to be allowed to buy these swords at 
any price. The things cut of themselves, however unskilfully handled.” 

“ There ore great mistakes made regardingthe respective powers of the edges 
and points of swords. On foot, or when moving with moderate rapidity, it is un- 
nppessary to argue in favor of the point of the fenej^ ;its superiority Is evident 
to all. But on horseback, the speed of the horse pretents the swordsman from 
dratoivff his arm back iviih sfifflcient^apidiiy after a home thrusU so that 
if going at full speed (as every Cavalry man ought when attacking) his sword, 
after passing tliroug’! his enemy, is very liable to be knocked out of his hand, 
the weapon running up to the hilt, and then of course violently stopping. 
This has occurred to myself, when I should have been quite disarmed, hud 
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not the sword been buckled to my wrist with a very strong leather strap. The 
same tliin^j has also often occurred to others ; wherefore for Cavalry soldiers 
curved cutting blades are the best. Straight swords will only cut in skilful 
hands, curved blades cut fearfully, of themselves almost, without any skill ou 
the part of the soldier.’* 

Such facts strike the reader as hard as Major Jacob’s sabre-cuts 
did the enemy ; and any old # pigsticker,” accustomed to use the 
long spear, wliicli allows of being shortened or lengthened in the 
grip, and can be turned with greater facility in the hand, for the 
purpose of extricatipn, than a sword hilt, will agree with us as to the 
difficulty that often occurs in releasing the head from its bloody sheath 
in front of, or behind the shoulder of a fighting boar who has 
charged home, and is, whilst you are striving every nerve to save your 
spear for another attack, doing his utmost to rip and ruin for life 
your gallant little Arab. Many will recollect, that when their wea- 
pon hiis been suddenly stopped, (as M.'yor Jacol) describes) by striking 
against, or piercing a bone, they have found themselves with but half 
a bamboo in their hands, the other half being left buried in the 
flanks of their game. 

W c will not attempt to sever the gordian knot into which the sabre- 
cut and sword-point have bccojne entangled ; wc would insist upon 
neither, and allow every man to follow the dictates of his own fancy 
or the result of his own experience, as most assuredlg every om will 
do^ when he moots his antagonist in tte battle crasli. At that time, 
teaching, argument and practice will weigh as nothing compared 
with the impulse of themoment, and we would have every trooper exer- 
cise sword practice, notj»ractiso“ swordexerci.se,’* on horseback, allowing 
him to form his own conclusions iis to the manner in which he couhl 
most injure his onemy with the, least harm to himself. If he bo 
enamoured of the straight sword and the poiift, provide him wdth the 
former that ho may give the latter.; but if he opine that his prowess 
would be increased by using the curved sabre and tlio drawing cut, let 
him indulge his predilection for them. All are not equal adepts 
fti one particular mode of attack j» and he, who can deliver a point with 
the greatest dexterity and ceftaiuty of injuring liis adversary, may 
signally fail in that pliancy of arm and neatness of stroke so re(iuisito 
to make a sabre cut effectual. We would, therefore, have two pat- 
tern swords for Cavalry ; one straight, the other curved ; and allow 
every man to use his cliscretionin the choice of either, with liberty to 
change it after practice ^d experience. Wo can imagine that aji 
outcry would be raism by the button and collar men of the 
army, at having swords of two patterns in a corps. The smart Major, 
who considers he performs the sword exercise” as well as the drill 
Serjeant, or the putty Colonel, who writes to the Adjutant General 
bo much about the uniformity of the men, might be indignant ; but 
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surely the Irrcguljir Cavalry, who use swinxls of all shapes 
and sizes, have done gallant service. A short time since wo saw 
in our friend Wilkinson’s upstair room in Pall Mall iniiskoU 
of different lengths, bends, and weights, some straight, some curved, 
some long and some short, to suit the different capabilities of our 
Infantry soldiers, whom wc have ji^t discovered arc not all made 
alike ; and these weapons had an hour previously received the appro- 
val of Lord ITardinge and his sanction for introduction into the 
Army, lilvery griff in tlie country can tell you how well his “ Purday ” 
conies up to his shoulder, and how he considers his fellow griff’s 
“ Westley Uicliai*ds” much too straight in the stock. If then «li- 
vorso arms of one sort be required for different capacities, *.\liy 
should not be also diverse arms of another sort ? If'mnskots and 
rifles, wliy not swords ? 

The European horseman will probably often attack with the point, 
as he understands and appreciates its deadly use ; but the Nati' c 
Suwar, Regular or Irregular, will almost invariably use the drawing 
cut, whose damaging issues he has heard of from early childhood, as 
[)ractiscd hy liis progenitors at Paniput and at Plassey, at Assayo 
and Mahidpore, in Afghanistan and the Punjab, None of our 
officers, who were cut down during our^ate campaigns were, as far as 
w^e can recollect, wounded with the sword-point ; whilst we could 
name many who were almost clqft in two by the sharp, drawing, sabre- 
cut. Take Chillian walla alone ; frightful were the wounds received 
in tlie backs of their heads by poor Edward Christie IT. A., Christie 
of the 5th L. C., and Godby, now of the Guides — wounds which ex- 
posed tlieir very brains. 

But it is time to sheath our swords, and wc ought not to waste 
much time in discussing the merits of their scabbards. We believe 
every sensible man in India, European or Native, is as much in favor 
of the wooden, as lie is against the steel scabbard, and would liail the 
introduction of the former, with the abolition of the latter, as a more de- 
cided improvement than any made during the present century ; indeed* 
we should dismiss a subject, upon whicii’uO many are agreed, at oncc,Avere 
it not for the fact that the change is mi get made. As it is, we will re- 
produce the principal ai-guments on the question, supporting tlicm by 
the opinions of our text books. No amount of normal training will 
give confidence in a weapon, when a soldier knoivs that it will tiol entj 
and that no care or sharpening will preserve its keenness so long as 
he must keep it in a steel scabbard, whiM wears the edge away 
each time the sword is drawn and ‘sheathed for purposes of parade. 
It IooIm smart and soldiciv-like to sec a corps of horse on parade, 
drawing swords as one man ; but the ringing noise wliich accoiujia- 
nics the performance tells a talc to the keen observer ; that rattle dis- 
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c<)vcrs to him tlic process acconliii^ to which sw'ords, wiOi cdjjjcs 
iilieady diimageil, arc .spoiled and remlerod harmless hy the friction ot' 
the inside of the scabbard ; ami this is owing to the loosene.ss of the 
sheathing boanls, which in this country cannot possibly be kept 
firm and free from a tendency to slirink. Little calculated as liis 
weapon is to injure an enemy, tlic tnxjpcr in action naturally con- 
signs it to its resting phico, and uiislings h» carbine which he knows 
to b<i cfiective w hen it strikes. 

\\\: Jioli.1 the steel scabbard to be the gcatest of the evils against 
w hich the llogiilar Cavalry in Indlalias to contenu, and, tli.at we may 
SiV the evil in its true light, let us consider the movement for wliii li 
(rivalry is chielly designctl, to wit, tlic charge. Suppose? then that 
the word is given ; our trumpets sound ; wv- atlvaiicc at a 
sharp trot, our hlunt sw'ords drawn frt»ni their clattering sheaths, 
and the beating of our hearts not a little tjuickened by doulits 
as t<» the use wc may be alilc to make of such tool.s. Wc 
iiune steadily acr<\ss the intervening space. Half way we 
nune under the cro.ss fire of the enemy’s Artillery, and our 
resciA OS, as they eagerly watch us, occiusionally see tliat 
our s(|uadion.s have received .sliglit checks. As the cloud of dust 
is cleared away by the west ^?nK^, men and horses are seen lying 
here aiul tliero on the ground, and other steeds are riderless. Hut 
our hearts are in the right places ; 0115 men follow wtH closed up, and 
we burn to fiilfi! the cherished visions of our youth, to gain ibr 
mir arm of the service that name which wo have long felt it deserved, 
and to emulate the .spirit which urged the glorious six Inindrcd 
ibrward at Hal iklava. Our horses become impatient, and are made 
unsti'ady by the cea.sele.s.s roar ^of the batteries and the deafening 
volleys of the s(]uarcs ; so breaking into the <f<illop rather before the 
time, we press the spurs into tlioir ilaiiks, and bearing doNvn at 
lightning .speed upon the bristling ranks with a shout and a dash, 
over which only the agonizing cry of the dying and the wounded are 
hoard, w'c break down all before ^is and penetrate the vaunted square. 
Hut the enemy is resolute. They stand, and the force of ouv shock 
being spent the charge is converteil into a melee and a series 
of hand to hand encounters. Tlic slaughter and destruction of 
the enemy \s force are effected, not Jby the succes.sful charge, but 
by the individual .skill ami bravery subsequent to it ; ami what 
chance lias the Knglish Dragoon or his Indian countei*iiart, should 
ho once fail to disable with the point an antagonist, wliose first su^- 
ces.sf‘ul bhiw will severely wound hkii or his horse, and pcrcliance take 
off a limb ? Or of what effect is the stroke of a weapon wliose edge is as 
blunt as its back ? How fruitless becomes the steady bravery dis- 
played in the splendid charge ! How helpless are those gallant 
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fellows, now pressed upon and surrounded by an enemy who see and 
fed that they are as good as weaponless, and how sad is it that so 
many should bo left deaxl and dying, who would have cloven a path 
through the gathering crowd, but for that piece of folly and in- 
anity, the steel scabbard ! 

“ Few, few shall part wlicre many meet. 

The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 

And every turf beneath Uieir feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.” 

And this is not all ; our military readerh are well aware 
that the clank ami clatter of the steel scabbard, when Cavalry arc 
on the move, will effectually prevent all chance of a night surprise, 
even when an enemy’s pickets are least vigilant ; whilst they point 
out the position of the advancing body so truly, that the liostile 
marksnien empty saddles with fat^ precision. 

What says Capt. Nolan on wooden scabbards ? 

Thinking the wooden scabbards might be objected to as not suitable f(»r 
campaigning, 1 got a return from one of these regiments, and found the aver- 
age of broken scabbards below that of the regulars who have steel ones. J'he 
steel is snapped by a kick or a fall, the wood, being elastic, bends. They are 
not in the man's way ; when dismounted th^ do not get between his less imd 
trip him up; they make no noise, a soldier or sentry of a dark night miglit 
move about without betraying his position to an enemy by ^ the clanking of tiie 
rings against tlie scabbard. All that rattling noise in column, which 
announces its approach when miles <»fF and makes it so difficult to hear a woid 
of command in the nuiks, is thus got rid cf, as well as the necessity of wrap- 
ping straw or hay round the scabbards, as now customary when engaged in any 
service, in which an attempt is to be made to surprise an enemy.” 

Major Jjicob’s experiences on this point are similar, for he loo is 
well aware how a steel bar rapping against a steel edge must ruin the 
latter ; so he reconimefids a modification of the steel scabbard* or 
rather a wooden inside a steel one. lie says 

“ A steel scabbard is best, if it have a complete wooden scabbard inside it, 
a construction however which 1 never have been able as yet te persuade an 
Knglish maker to adopt or undei^tand. They always put a lot of screws and 
iron springs about the mouth of the scabbard, which totally defeat the object 
of the wooden lining. 

“ The scabbards of the S. I. Horse are of wood and leather, made as strong 
as may be, but still they wear out too speedily to please me, and break very 
often. My own swords have metal ^bbards, made large purposely and lined 
with a complete wooden scabbard in this country, the belt mouth being formed 
of wood. These are the best scabbards of all.” 

*3ucli a pattern is doubtless good and prevents the great evil of blunt 
swords ; but with the greatest dcrferenco to an authority of whom 
we entertain such a high opinion, we still object to his scabbards ; 
firstly, on aixounf of the clank and rattle they must make wlien the 
wearer moves ; and secondly, on account of the mode in which they 
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must be slung, and wliich wc shall notice under the proper head. 
AIoreovcT, they must necessarily be weighty and clumsy, and as there 
appears such groat dilficulty in having them properly made even in 
England, we may reasonably conclude wo should fail in India. 
Tlic breakage of scabbards is an accident which we cannot obviate, 
without falling into the error of making them unwieldy ; but 
many years of service with regular and irregular Cavalry, during 
which wc have used both steel and wowlen scabbards, have led us 
to form tlie same opinion as Captain Nolan — that the former 
break oftener than Ihe latter. To prevent damage as much as pos- 
sible, the wooden scabbard should be slung in tlm native “ ekah’* 
or frog belt, the superiority of which over a belt with slings wc shall 
show under the head of “ Accoutrements.” Captain Trower remarks 
in his “ Hints,” with reference to proposed changes in the Regular 
Cavalry, that “ native sabres should be substituted for those now in 
use.” And all our authors who touch on tlic subject arc opposed to 
tlio drawing of swords, except for actual nse ; they should generally 
remain sheatlied on parade. 

In this instance it is easy, not only ^to expose the defect, 
but also to priJvide the remedy ; and to those who are not 
convinced of the folly of arftiing natives of India with straight 
swords having steel scabbards, wo think the following copy of an 
official document will prove irrcsistib||*. When we consider that it 
was issued on the eve of a groat battle with an army ol‘ expert swords- 
men, at a time when the destinies of India hung in tlio balance, and 
the Governor General was waiting anxiously at Mukkoo that he 
might be near at hand in case of calamity, when tlic Englisli nation 
were pouring out the vials of their wrath upon the grey and defence- 
less liead of one whom they would have treated as a second Tliemis- 
tocles or Cimon, we hold that it alone is sufficient to decide the 
question. 

“ G. 0. to the Army of the Punjab, Head Quarters Camp TruckJtnr^ Iffili 
February 18t0. The Comniander-i#-Chief directs that Officers commanding 
Corps of Light Cavalry will permittbe men of their Regiments who arc so 
inclined, to arm themselves with their own Tulwars (which they are understood 
in general to possess) in lieu of the Government sabres they at present carry.’* 

A word more on swords and we have done. The half kusket liilt, 
having the two fluted bars according to the present dress regulation, is 
insufficient to guard tho hand from a sword point, or grajie or mug- 
ket shot. The claymore hilt should be substituted. Several officcrat 
wo could namo would have escaped froiii severe wounds, and 
tlicir masters from the payment of their wound pensions, had they 
been thus provided in tlie late campaigns. Again, the fishskin 
gripe, as at present attached to sword hilts, with the rough part to 
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catrh against tlie hand when the point is given, is wrong. It shoxild 
bo inverted, so as to catch against the liand on delivering the cut, 
because the top of the hilt is ample to stop the hand from slipping 
.up in giving tlio point, and if any one will try a swinging cut he 
will lind the sword slip up to the end of the hilt, thus giving an un- 
certiiinty of grasp and causing the blade to turn on concussion. 

“ With regard to fire arm^ for Cavalry;** says Capt. Nolan, “ as accuracy 
of fire is what is required, not rapidity, I should give them short handy rifics ; 
these sliouid be carried in a holster about fourteen inches long, bell muiithcd 
like a tube and open at the bottom. This holster should he fastened below the 
olf wallet, pointing to the horse's shoulder. The carbine is pushed througli, 
and a strap about one yard long fastens it ter the pummel of the saddle, and 
prevents the man from losing the weapon if he should let go his hold wlien 
firing or loading. 

“ The cumbrous bandolier*bolt with its appurtenances is got rid of, and the 
man can bring his carbine easily to his shoulder and get at his pouch- belt foe 
ammunition ; whereas it is almost an impossibility to do either whilst the 
carbine is attached to the big awkward belt. No carbine stay>strap is required 
and no bucket ; the carbine can be drawn and returned with the same ease as a 
pistol. It rides much in the same position os at present, with the bucket and 
stay-strap ; only it rides stea<lily and does not get into the way of the man’s 
sword arm, which happens'often at present, when jerked forward by the sUiy- 
fitrap. The strap I propose unbuckles from the saddle, and serves as a sling 
when the man is dismounted.** 

We concur heartily in these proposals for slingiug carbines, expe - 
rience having satiisfied us that c/aptaiiv Nolan’s objections are weighty, 
and that carbines slung as at present are troublesome to use as well 
as uncertain in their aim. Wo have watched men trying in vain to 
free the swivel chain of their carbine from’ the liitdi it lifts taken on 
the broad bandolier belt. Were this towcur in action, they must cither 
throw away their shots from inability to take proper- aim, or alibi'd 
the enemy time for three shots to their one. * We have only to exa- 
mine the returns of carbine practice from most corps thus accoutred, 
and judge for ourselves whether there be not .some radical error, wlien 
such unsatisfactory results appear. 

But we have slung and fircu '•our carbine befiue detcM- 
mining the sort we require. Those at present in use with 
Her Majesty’s Dragoon Regiments are too long, and insuf- 
ficiently i>ent in the stock ; they are also so heavy that no man, 
whose arms are not unusually strong, is able to take a steady shot 
to the right. Those of the Sind Horse arc the best we have seen in 
India ; those also used in the Nizam’s Cavalry and many cor|)s of 
Irregular Horse in Bengal Presidency are good. But 

one and all have thei great fault of being made according to 
one jiattcrn. They should be constructed on Afr. Wilkinson’s (of 
Pall Mall) plan of having three ditterent patterns, some longer 
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?ome shorter in the stock, some much bent, others moJorately ; and 
then they slioiil«l he distributed as best suited to the respective indi- 
viduals. We would introduce minie carbines, though Capt. Nolan’s 
remarks on long-range carbines, at page 123, are opposed to such a 
measure. His objections about “ men firing at every thing they 
tancy they see in the distance” could be mot by good teaching. 
When “ Cavalry its History and its Tactics” appeared, Inkonnaii 
had not been fought, and the immense superiority of the rninii; 
proved ; and as its^great advantages make Infantry so much more for- 
midable, we hold that they will also tell proportionably with Cavalry, 
when applied to the special uses of fire arms for that service. 
Tlie minie carbine would render Cavalry indepeiideiit in an 
enemy’s country, far more formidable as skirmishers, videttes, 
and patrols, and for dismounted service superior as regards range 
and closeness of lire to Infantry witli tlie old musket, the range of tho 
minie carbines being 800 yards and of the musket 200 yards. In de- 
files, or in streets with the windows o^^cupied, such pieces would be most 
valuable ; on parade or on guard they should supply the place of tho 
tlrawn swor<L All carbines issued by Government, and mostof thoso 
fiirnislied by private contnict, l^avc a defect wliich some gun makers 
profess themselves unable to remedy, viz. straightness of stock ; 
and tlie cause assigned is, the straightness of the grain of tlio 
wooil ; but it is dlfltcult to understand why a carbine should labour 
under a disadvantage which cjwi bo obviated in a fowling piece or 
rifle, Tlie fault of being too straight is, that to take an accurate 
aim the carbineer has to depress his cheek so low upon tlic stock in 
order to catch the line of sight, that he is sure to receive a blow 
irum tho recoil. A man may avoid this by not depressing his check 
suttlcieutly, in which case his lino of sight falls on the barrel, not 
at tlie breech, but halfway down ; the muzzle is then over elevated 
to correspond with the false line of sight, and the shot is iucftective. 

Stocks may be too short or too long ; if too short, tho error 
just mentioned is committed ; i4' too long, the man’s chock does not 
rest upon the stock when his eye catches the lino of sight, and either 
his aim is unsteady, or if steady, his eye being low down, he merely 
sees the breech, aiKl the point of the muzzle is left to follow its own 
direction. 

Our carbines should bo made to loail at the breech and have cap- 
primers attached to them. The butt should open by moans oi^a 
>spring metal plate, under which should be rcceptiudcs for four car- 
tridges to be used when the pouch is empty. The point-blank 
range without a sight should be 100 yards ; the minie sight lor 200, 
500, and 800, moving on a stiff hinge, should b(3 let in or sunk into 
the upper part of the barrel which should be ma<lc sulliciently thick 
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along a portion of tlie upper side to allow of tins insertion ; but thi<% 
sight is only to be used when the soldier is on foot. Any one can 
imagine the difficulty of loading a carbine with the ramrod, when 
the horse is on the move or excited and unsteady, whilst tliat 
of placiftg a cap on the nipple is greater ; and the" time occupied 
ill accomplishing both is considerable. In a late English paper 
we find this paragraph ;-<• 

“ A trial of a newly invented self breech loading and priming carbine hu^ 
been made at the school of musketry at Hyihe. Sixty shots can be tired IVuiu 
this weapon in seven minutes; out of that number, at a range of IDU yards, 
47 struck the bull’s eye. Total immersion in water of the carbine, loaded, did 
not affect its explosive power, the fusie being readily discharged. Tiie rapidity 
of the firing did not produce the slightest derangement, the piece neither re- 
quiring oiling or cleaning.'* 

Let us contrast this practice with that of a Light Cavalry Regi- 
ment, the practice returns of which are belbro us, tlie evtreiiie 
range of their carbines being 1 .50 yards. The greatest numbei el 
shots that a smart man could lire in seven minutes was found on 
experiment to be twelve or thirteen ; out of those at a humlred yanls 
distance none struck the bull’s eye and only three tin? target. - 

Now with our breech-loading, self-munition-carrving, .xelf prim - 
ing, minie carbine, well bent in the stock, and with each nmn lia\ing 
the pattern best fitted to his shoulders, there is no s;iying to what 
pitch of excellence Cavalry may not arrive in this practice. The 
breech-loading principle enables us to dispense with a hca\ y iron 
ramrod, and insures a rapidity of firing, nearly, if not quite ojual lo 
that of a good rifleman; with it and the c;ip-primcr nu infinity of time 
and trouble is saved in loading, whilst the minie }»all increases our 
range as w'ell as our accuracy. 

We are glad to see, even whilst penning this, by the last Parlia- 
mentary Reports that “ Mr. F. Rees said tliat the several kinds of 
breech-loading weapons to improve the armament of the Cavalry 
were under the consideration of the Ordnance Depprtment.” 

We would abolish pistols for Cavalry in general, allowing one 
only to those who are without carbines, i. e. stiindard bearers ami 
officers ; for to the trooper a pistol is all but useless. lie ought not 
to use it in the charge ; it is of small service to him as a patrof, ami of 
no avail to him as a vkiette, for it leaves him an easy prey to any t arbi- 
neer who comes safely within two hundred yards of him. In passing 
defiles, jungle or wooded countries, the range of the pistol is too short 
to be effective, indeed it is only so at close quarters, when the car- 
bipe will do equql execution. " It is the constant cause of acciilents, 

* The Infantry percussion Musket will carry 200 yards, aud from 12 to M 
caa be fited l>em it iu seven minutes by a siuait man. 
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owing, we believe, to tlic extreme s1iortiiei>.s of tlie barrel, wliieli al- 
lows of the muzzle being easily ami frequently turned towards <Uf- 
tereui piirts of the person. Many of our readers will recollect how 
frequent is the recurrence of pistol accidents. Major Daly of H. M/s 
4tli Jjight Dragoons, during the Afghan War, was sliot^irough 
the toe by his pistol going off whilst in his holster, and we have seve- 
ral times Ijcard of similar mishaps though finable to name the suf- 
fert^rs. A day <*r two I>cfore tho battle Coojra.t tlirt'C persons in 
the Mooli an Division of the Avaiy, whilst, prepar ing their pistols for 
tlu' wounded themselves instead td'thc enemy ; aiml two days 
after lint. ;u ti on that bra\e and Chrisliau gentleman, the much 
lanuritfd Colom l Montrtain, t)u reaching the river Jlichiin and expect- 
ing' .lurly to eh>N‘' with tiie retreat mg mass of the beaten JSikh 
Army, sliot liiaiself ihioe^gL the baud wliilst loading his pi.'-to!. It 
is die ibshimi oi' the day that no one -should be wiihout a “ Colt,** 
and ilf'U every spceimeit of.^- revolvet should be iamled; but we much 
doubt wltr-fber tlmir efficacy and use ni tiim3 o(' nml have not been 
vxaggerat d, j»nd instances ef their faibirc have lately been publ!slie<l 
in tla* pajKi’s Iloth, C’olt.s, and Deane and Adams* revolvers very 
easilv (j;ft o^it of '4<je)i; : and wjjien brokeu in the field arc not easily 
ropairoff Several officers foun<l their revolvers but of little use 
during tlh‘. last Uunuoso war ; indeed pot>r Ca])taiu Loch, R. N. in 
leading ilu party wliicli ])y falling into ambuscade lost him his life, 
pulh'^l Uic* t rigger of Ids revolver (a Deane and Adams) ffvc times, 
and the weapon on every occasion either missed fire through the 
raps having iaiien off or the bullets liad been shaken out when ho 
was running. 

Our pistol .dun is generally effective and sufficient, and the posi- 
tions aro Few m whirli a Cavalry Officer has to fire a second, but as 
U may hr orrasionally required and as the moral effect of having a 
oliot in leserve is felt both by the .attacking and the attacked party, 
wo vecoirimend those, who are necessitated, to use the portable fire 
arm which is inferior only to atcarbine — a pistol with two barrels 
one over the other, with a saw*liandle and a side spring attached tor 
the purpose ol* affixing it to the belt. It should have a carbine bore, 
and weigh about lbs ; the barrel should be Clinches in length, and 
the stock measured across the bend fnim breech to butt should be 
just as long as the barrel. Sucli a weapon is as effective its any 
pistol can be, is light enough to ride in the sword-belt without bcijjfg 
troublesome, and lieavy enough not to throw the ball higli as it is 
alway., thrown by fire arms that are too light. From one of the 
barrels being over the other the pistol when worn on the sword belt 
sits flat to the side, and this flatness tends to keep it steady when its 
owner is mounted and at a gallop. 
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The last ann we have to treat of is the lance, regarding 
the merits of which opinions were till late years pretty evenly 
balanced ; but for some time we have observed that it is not 
growing in public estimation. Some of our very best Indian oflicers, 
»jkiiled^ the use of arms of every description, placed the lance high 
-—if not the highest— -in their catalogue. The famous Colonel Skinner 
was very much in favor of it. The late Colonel James Sutherland was 
a great adept in its use, and conshlered it equal to the sword. Colonel 
Davies, who formerly commanded His Highness tlie Nizam’s Cavalry, 
had the highest opinion of its utility, as also had one of his suc- 
cessors, the late Lieut. Colonel James Blair. 

General De Brack considers the lance is the naked weapon 
{arm blanche in contradistinction to arnie « feu) whose moral etiect 
is the most powerful and whose thrusts are most deadly.” 

Lances made of English ash and pattern and heavily shod are 
too heavy and blunt, and the blade is of too awkward a shape for 
them to be successfully used by the Native trooper ; indeed it is 
proverbial that they are thrown away, or slung in the mfilee, even 
by the athletic English Lancer, and General De Brack estimating 
the weapon as highly as he does yet ^ds defects in it of the most 
CK^rious nature. 

The French lance requires to be improved ; the ash of which the shaft is 
made is too heavy, Which hampers the celerity of wielding it, and galls the 
borse on the withers when the weapon rests in tlie boot. The wood does nut 
redeem this defect by its toughness, for being shaped taperwise, and the fibres 
becoming thereby interrupted, the lance easily^ breaks in such a manner as to 
be incapable of repair/’ 

We were ourselves once on a time zealous advocates for the spear, 
and having known gocH work done with it by our best spearsmen 
in many a foray and ** dour,’" as well as having seen it give a good 
account of bear and boar, of nilgai and wild buffaloe, we considered 
in the days of our hot youth that it was the king of weapons ; but our 
partiality prevented us from r^ard^ng the other side of the ques- 
tion, and considering how far the lanl’o was efficient in the hands of 
those who were not adepts in its use. It was not until we became 
-aware how small damage was done with it in the last campaigns 
that wo wavered , in our opinion of its merits ; and not until we 
perused Cavalr^^and its Tactics” did we decide, that “ the lance is 
not a dangerous weapon in all hands, and therefore unfit for soL 
diers.* ’ Captaui Nolan's remarks are so very much to the pur- 
pose, that we feel wc cannot etr in collating them almost entire 
%vith the other quoted opinions. 

Formerly 4^ was a received opinion that the lance was particularly formi- 
dable in singitf encounters, that the lancer should be a light active horseman, 
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and Uint space was required whereon he might manage his horse and turn 
* him towards the object at which he waste tlirust. IJut of late years there seems 
to be rather a disposition to take up Marshal Marmont's notion of arming heavy 
cavalry with lances to break infantry as well as cavalry. All seem to forget 
that the lance is useless in a melee, that the moment the lancer pull^|Up and 
the impulsive power is stopped, that instant the power of a weapoflp gone. 
The sixteenth lancers broke into the Sikh squares at Aliwal, and in tlTe melee 
that ensued, these brave men attacked the lancers sword in hand and brought 
many of them low, for they could effect nothing ^^ith tlie lances. In the se- 
cond Si kit war, 1 have been told that our lancers often failed in driving their 
lances into a Sikh bqpuuse they had shawls rapped round them. 1 could toll 
them a better reason ; it was because those who failed did not know that it 
requires speed to drive a lance home* and that it must be carried into the 
object by the horse. 

“ I have often seen, when hog hunting, men with spears as sharp as razors 
unable to drive the weapon through the boar’s hide, whereas others (old hand.^.) 
would send a spear in at one side and out at the other through bone and all. 

“ This shows that the lance is not a dangerous weapon in all hands, and 
theref<»re unfit for soldiers. 

“ At speed you can drive a lance through any thing, but not so at a slower 
pace ; and at a walk, and a stand, you become helpless, and the thrust can be 
put aside with ease or the pole seized with the hand. 

“ Giistavus Adolphus took the lances away from his Cavalry in the Thirty 
Years War. He had pnictically experienced their inefficiency. 

“ The lancers' pennons attract the fire of Artillery ; in single combat they 
betray to the adversary where the danger is, and thus enable him to avoid it ; 
and if they sometimes frighten an adversary’s horse, the animal shies and car« 
rics his master out of reach of the point, ix^icb if not decorated might have 
run him through the body. 1 behave that the only advantage of the lancc 
lies in the moral effect produced (particularly in young soldiers,) not only by 
its longer reach, but by the deadly effect of the home thrusts. 

** if lances be such good weapons, surely those who wield them ought to ac- 
quire great confidence in them, whereas it is well known that in battle lan- 
cers generally throw them away and take to their swords. 1 never spoke with 
an Englisli lancer who had been engaged in the latt Sikh wars that did not de- 
clare the lancc to be a useless tool, and a great incumbrance in close conflict. 

“ The failure of the 7th Hussars in the retreat from Quatre-bras against the 
French lancers jammed close together in the streets of Oemappe, was attribut- 
ed to the lances of their opponents. 

” Of what use were the lances to the French a few minutes later when a 
regiment of Life Guards (withouttOiirasses) went at them sword in hand 
and drove them through the town, and out at the other side — riding them 
down and cutting them from their horses in all directions ? 

** Lancers are of no use for outpost duty ; the enemy shoot them down, and 
they have no fire arms wherewith to keep the enemy off.” 

To those who still retain such preference for the lance as to equip 
their corps with it, wo venture to make some recommendations. Sub- 
stitute a well balanced good male bamboo for the ashen staff, of such 
a length that on the spear blade Toeing fitted on and the lancer’s arm 
being stretched up as high as ho can reach, the tips of his fingers 
shall just touch the heel of the steel socket. Fit the spear-heads on * 
loiiJwui rivets, for they invariably cause a shaft to break at the place 
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wliere it needs be strongest. Aliolish pcnnons~tliey look very pretty , 
at a review, but are useless and dangerous in warfare. Take care that 
the bltide of the spear->head is wider than the middle of the spear- 
shaft, ^the latter will stick fast in the wound it makes. Taper the 
heel blade as much as the point, in fact the two should bo 
alike in shape, measuring from the centre or broadest part of the 
blade (lengthw'ise.) Do away with all rings and fancy ornaments 
below the heels of the blade ; they only cause the spear to^t jammed 
in the hole the blade makes, and the cleaner run*’ the whole weapon 
has the better 

It cannot be denied that the dress and equipment of Light Ca- 
valry in India require modifications and attentions which would 
materially tend to increase its efficiency ; but the service itself is so 
attached to existing institutions that it is not likely to make sug- 
gestions for its own reform. The pertinacity of class bigotry in military 
matters seems almost to vie with religious polemics. We are willing 
enough to allow other people the comfortable belief that their mc3- 
thod of managing their own affairs is the right one, but woe to tlie 
luckless wight who should presume ,to cross our boundary, and 
with his crude ideas attack our preconceived notions on subjects 
with which we ourselves are especially connected. Generally, wo 
quietly set down the assailant as either presumptuous, ignorant, 
or jealous. Civil, Naval and Military, all of us are more or 
less wedded to our professional antecedents. A considerable part of 
our education has tended to this, for wo have studied and made our 
own much of the ** collective wisdom*’ of great authorities on the 
points at issue, and are^ staunchly conservativjp of their opinions. 
Hence it is, that the goo<l and evil of a system are alike retained, 
that the majority of tnose who live under it are ready to do battle 
for traditional usage, and that it is stoutly adhered to, blunders 
and all, with a faith which a Jesuit might envy. Moreover, the vir- 
tuous indignation, which all attempt!^ to alter the Cress and equip- 
ment of Regular Cavalry in this country causes, arises frequently 
from regard to individual interests. A change of any sort, however 
slight, might be a prelude to farther attack ; contracts might be 
swamped by a sudden transformation of Regular Cavalry into Silli- 
dari horse ; and. in tkf) matter of uniform, any innovation 
wQuId immediately afiect^e pockets of the public in general, and 
the pride of many a yoteg Adonis on horseback in particular. 
There is a charm in blue affiS silver finery to which few young Dra- 
goons are insensiblCv^partfoularly if while figuring hi a ball room 
' they have heard expressed by a pretty mouth admiration for their 
Indian Lig^ Cavalry uniform, once chaiaicterised by English Royalty 
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tiie handsomest dress at its Court. Some members of the ser- 
^vice consider it perfection, or at least capable of being brought 
to that point by good commanders. Some again are averse to 
changes from the fear of a too sweeping reform or a . virtual 
abolition of the arm, as at present constituted. There be- 
sides, a certain jealousy of the Regular Cavalry service in India, 
as it is considered inefficient, though much favored and highly 
paid. This is the bona fide opinion of some who are qualified to 
ibriri an opinion, and the silly cry of others who have had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing any thing about it. Hence the Cavalry tliem- 
selves are apt to look upon proposals for reform as the result of 
ignorance or prejudice ; and of all improvements, the utility of which 
is obvious, those affecting dress and equipment are most persever- 
ingly opposed. Then again the regular service in this country is 
jealous of tlie irregular, and desires to be distinct from it in appear- 
ance. Yet a lesson might be learnt from Indian Irregular Cavalry 
in the matter of dress and e<|uipii)ent and partially in organisation, 
not only by Indian Regulars but by the Cavalry of every nation in 
Kurope, At present our purpose is to treat of the former. 

We begin with the most precious part, the head, and consider tlie 
best means of covering it. Tlie essentials demanded in a head-dress for 
India are lightness, coolness, strength, ventilation, and protection from 
the sun, rain, and lilows. These are obtained more readily and eftectu- 
ally in the helmet, than any •other known head piece — Hnsby*s 
Scliako,* Lancer caps, heavy helmets, and the various and ridiculous 
nu>nstrositics laid down in the dress regulations for tlie native Armies 
uf the tlirec Presidencies, are not worthy our consideration, and the 
sooner such useless toys are coi^signed to oblivion the better. In 
this matter many erroneous opinions arc entertained. By most 
inanufacturers of our army accoutrements it is supposed that a helmet 
to be serviceable must be heavy. This is a great mistake ; for under 
favtu-able circumstances a sword cut well directed by a strong arm 
will penetrate some of the heaviest helmets now in use, although the 
force of the blow will bo expentled before it reaches the head ; and 
even were they sword proof, as is supposed, their immense vreight, 
with the great and long retention of heat by their metal^ renders 
them all but useless in the field.f We would have such a helmet 

* “ TlieSliako Is an inconvoiiieut headdress; it parries a sabre cut iudiflTereiitly, 
and so far from fending off the rain from raimiugr down into the cravat, it is swh 
a capital conductor of it that not a drop is lost** — {General De Brach-t %tage 13.) 

t A heavy head piece is every wheft a disqualification and a liiudrnnce to 
the wearer ; for, to heat and cumber the brain, which, being the source of all our 
powers and faculties, ouglit ever to be freest, can never be justified** — and 
Recollections of a Professional Life^ by Wm, Ferguson^ M, D ) 

At Gesling 1 saw tlie metal helmets of the cuiras&iers cut completely through 
by sabre cuts ’— De Bracks page 14.) 
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f'unushed to the Cavalry as all sensible men vrouhl prefer for wear-^ 
iiig iu the sun and riding across country, to any other head dress. 

To these desiderata must be added another of great moment— 
protection to the back of the head, generally considered and proved 
in our Ste wars to be one of the most vulnerable parts of the body. 

The most vulnerable parts of the bo<ly are the head, the back of tlio neck, 
and the arms and legs. The^'Asiatics, well aware of tins, cover those parts in 
tbeir own bodies, and take immediate advantage of those who are not protect- 
ed in like manner .** — {Cavalry and its Tactics^ page 1 19.) 

** The propensity of the Sikhs to aim their cuts at the hack of tlie head, was 
soiinequivocally manifested on the 22nd of November, that it became an ol>ject 
of consideration to the officers of the Army to provide some dofence, however 
slight, for the precious eaput. Some ofheers wrapped rolls of linen cloth round 
tlie back of the Csako, the folds of which hung down over their lacks, af- 
fording some protection .** — (Eistory (g' the ticcond Sikh irur, hy Captain 
ThackmlL) 

The best materials for helmets arc Icatlmr and felt. Tl»c na- 
tives of India have au objection to cover their heads with leather ; 
but as felt has of late years been so extensively manufactured in 
Great llritain, and as it can be made liglitcr than leather, and at tlio 
same time CKjaally waterproof, durable^ consistent, and cheap, there 
is no reason why we should not a<lopt it. Tlie helmet at preacnt 
worn by tlio Lite Guards is most serviceable, and has a soldierlike 
shape. In constructing ours for India, we have but to increase tlie 
size of the hinder peak considerably ; then to join it and the 
front peak by a rim about two inches broad boiiiicl witli a tliin strip 
of metal, and curving out from the liead so as to afford protection to 
the temples, and allow a free circulation of air. For the sake of 
this ventiiatiou also the ;$pike on theorest should be pierced. A tur- 
band should be wound about the helmet, each corps being allowed 
to adopt its own pai'ticular pattern and distinguishing, color. Over 
the turband should be wound about two and a half yaYds of steel 
single curb-chain, which material should also be us^ for a chin 
stiap. This combination of turbam^ and curb-cha\i will resist the 
cut of a .sword, if anything will ; for the hard steel will turn its edge, 
and the soft covering beneath it will both prevent the chain being 
cut through and greatly diminish tlie force of the concussion. On 
parade and gala days the spike on the crest might be unscrew- 
ed, ami a black, red or white plume substituted. Thus we have 
avmost handsome head dress which, fuliilling all essential require- 
ments, would be much liked and readily adopted by the native 
trooper. > , 

Black leather^ belts would bo far preferable to the pipe clay 
and frippery now in use, especially if they had none of tlie chains, 
buckles, orijiaments with which pouch-belts are so uselessly 
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encumbered. Pipe clay so absurd that it lias become a term ol’ 
military reproach, and can only be placed in the •same category as prtr- 
taili. and powder. SabretachcN nn<l sling swonlbelts are useless, trou- 
blesome au<l unnecessarily biirilensonie. Instead of slinging the 
sword, the common native “ ekah** (a sjHvies of liog-bclt, only an 
iniprovenient on it) willi a loop fur the hilt should be adopted as the 
only g()o<l suord 1 k‘Ii for cavalry- With ifliis the sword does not 
swing about when the rider is in in(»tion, but sits tpiiclly and steadi- 
ly by liis side, amt is more out of the way of kicks and blows, so 
that tile chances of the \vo(xlen scabbard being broken are diminished. 
It is lighter, is more quickly put ou ; when on, the sword is quite 
out of the dismounttsl trooper’s way, leaves hislell liandfree, does not 
ivipiiro to be gia^pctl when ho lias t(» march on foot, and all fear of its 
gelling bvtween his legs and tripping him up is avoided. This sim- 
ple swokI bolt willi its manitbld ad\ .tillages is no novelty, altliongh a 
stranger might bo led to siippi»sc that it is, seeing that our Light 
Laval ry, Dragoons, StalF, mounted Infantry and Rifle Oflieers all wear 
one with slings, which has even been vcceatly adopted by some. No ; 
we found tliis ekah” in common use when we first came to fn- 

tlia; iSir Thomas Uoi? saw it at yelhb -ami President Kovridge at Surat, 
and we have no doul)t but that the iirst horsemen ever entertained 
by the Pat‘t(*r.s of the llon’ble Coinpaijy wore it, as our Irregular 
Laval ry <lo to this day. • 

Let us see what our best bodlis contain regarding ^ Equipments.” 

“ The assimilation of everything to an European model, however absurd that 
model may he, has enabled the native army to accord in all outward appear- 
ances, ceremonies, and forms to the European Armies, but its real efficiency Itus 
lUeieby been dv..>troy€d ; a Sepoy of^the line dresse^J in a liglit coat, troii.sers 
in which ho can scarcely walk, and cannot stoop at all, bound to an immense 
and totally useless knapsack, so that he can hardly breathe, strapped, belted, and 
pipeclayed within a hair's breadth of his life, with a rigid basket chacko on his 
head which it requires the skill of a juggler to balance there, and which cuts 
deep into his brow if worn for an hour, and with a leather stock round his 
no4:k to complete his absurd costume^when compared with the same Sepoy, 
chtthed, armed and accoutred solely*with regard ta his comfort and efficiency, 
forms the most perfect example of what is madly called the ‘ Regular* system 
with many European officers, contrasted with the system of common sense 
now recommended for adoption,** — {liemarks 07i Native TrooiJSy hy Major John 
Jacoby page 8.) 

** I have little to say about helmets, caps, j.ickcts and dress in general, 
I'xocpt that the most simple are best. The opinion is now gaining ground 
uriiviTsally. But hy simplicity I do not mean roughness, shahbiness or in- 
elegance. So tong as you can keep a sol|jier let him be well dressed and smart 
in lii^ appearance. The great edement of true elegance is the very simplicity 
I would recommend. To me it appears that we have too much frippery, too 
much toggery, too much weight in things worse than useless. To a Cavalry 
soldier every ounce Is of consequence. Jt seems decreed iliat the Hussar and 
the L.incor is ever to be a p<T*”Dy- Man- millinery in any shape is an 
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abiwe prostitution of the Kn^lish character. Borrow an copy from foreign- 
ers whatever may be truly valuable in arms, — it is right and fitting so la 
do — but let ustlress ourselves in serviceable garb that fears no stain, nor needs 
a Iiost of furbishers to keep it in order** — {Cavalnj and its Tactics, pp. 
J 15 — 117. 

** There are a number of most absurd and ill-suited uniforms in vogue for 
the difFereni Jtegiinents of Irregular Cavalry, and great improvements in this 
respect might be made. The, principal points to be borne in mind are first, 
cheapness, for tiic means of the soldier who provides his own dress are small ; 
secondly, durability ; and tliirdly, an absence of all tawdrinoss and useless 
glitter. The dress of Irregular Cavalry should be entirely native, and suited 
to their own tastes and habits'*. — {Hints on Irregular Cavalry, pp. 81, 82.) 

Tlic* truth of those opinions has been established beyond 
denial for many years. On service men adopt them spontaneously 
before they have been one month in the field ; while tho.se who 
have not seen service, if they impiire into the matter, must be con- 
scious, even before they are convinced l>y the talcs of their comrades, 
that there -should be a complete revolution in the system of “ Regu- 
lar” dress. It seems absiii^ that we should still have to writ(^ 
against it ; it is like attempting to prove the utility of steam or the 
falsity of the Ptolema^an system of astronomy ; yet although so many 
excellent papers have been written, so many of our best officers have 
protested against jmlicular jiarts of the system, although the truth 
of both opinions and protests have been proved in so many campaigns, 
the obiio.xious cc|uipineuts are uplield and folly is triumphant until 
tliis very day. ' 

What says the voice of ‘the illustrious dead ? Let us liear that of 
the victorious and expcrienceil leader Sir Charles Napier 

“ We assume as the type of the Cavalry horse the charger on a Ilounslow 
Heath parade. Well fed,’ well groomed, w^l trained, he goes througli a field day 
without injury, although carrying more than 20 stone weight, he and his horse 
presenting a kind of alderman centaur. But if they have, at the end of a forced 
march, to charge an enemy, the biped, full of fire and courage, transformed by 
war work into a wiry muscular Dragoon, is able and willing, but the over loaded 
quadruped cannot gallop — he staggers ! — This is the picture which should re- 
gulate the dress of horse-men — bearing a&Q in mind the wasting sun which ia 
India enervates man and beast.” 

What makovS up the 20 stone weight ? and what causes tlie over- 
loading of the troop horse ? Wc need scarcely give the- reply ; the 
causes are as patent to our readers as ourselves. Frippery, gew-gaws, 
sabrctaclies, man-millinery, shabracquc.s, sheepskins, bosses, embroi- 
dery, valises, Hussar pelisses, enm muUis aliis, usque ad nauseam, 

W’o have heard the opinion of.''. General. Now let us attend to 
the Captain of a troop. 

Captain Hartmann, of the 15tli Hussars, in a letter to the Mi- 
nister at War thus expresses his views as to the costume of onv 
Cavalry soldiers, a cobtume, be it recollected, which lias been tlie 
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study of our most influential Cavalry Oflicers tluring forty years of 
peace.* lie says 

“ I believe it would be impossible for any person, however great bis inge-^ 
nuity, to devise a dress more unsuittnl to a horseman and a soldier, than the 
one in which our Cavalry have so long Hgured before tlie public, Hy a strange 
fatality, every part and portion of their dress is constructed so as to cause the 
greatest possible discomfort, and to impede tiic soldier in the performance 
of his duties. The result is, we he*\r of sliakoes thrown away, straps and 
braces no where, overalls stuffed into the boots, jackets ripped open at the 
seams, •&€. Our Cavj^lry are clothed as if their sole use was to show off in 
Ifyde Park or the Thoenix, and please the eyes of the ladies. It never seems 
to have entered the minds of the people who devised this clothing that the 
work the soldier has to do is the roughest, the dirtiest, the severest tinat a man 
be called upon to perform ; and that to put him into tight clothing, strap 
down his overalls, haul taut his braces, half choke him with his stock, tie in 
his waist, put a thing on his head which requires all his attention to keep it 
there, and whicii, if worn for a short time, drives him to distraction by its 
weight and pressure, and in addition to all this, hamper him with braiil and 
lines and tags and tassels, is not exactly the way to dix:S5 ti man who has to 
do the hardest possible work, and live day and night out in llie open air in 
.ill kinds of weather. One of the consequences is, that to keep all tiiis frippery 
clean, the soldier is encumbered with a lot of otherwise useless lumber.” 

But wliat need of more dic*a wlicii all agree, except that fatal 
one contained in “ The Dross Regulations for the Army.’* 

Tlic tiglit jacket with its htced front must give way to the loose 
Native “ ulklialuk,” and for oflicers to*an assimilating easy -fitting sin- 
gle-breasted and short frock codt, having a neat gold cord sparingly 
laid on for ornament and breast and side pockets. Let both liavc a 
sioel-curb chain, either silver or gilt electro-plated, falling from the 
iKH-k, over the point of the shoulder, and round that of tlie elbow 
down to the wrist. Let the doflble pantaloo»-stripcs consist of two 
such chains running from tlie hip to the ankle ; and by this siinplo 
means protect as much as possible the edges of the hodg^ those portions 
which arc invariably found to be the most exposed and vulnerable. 
Let a gauntlet be adopted, such as is rccoriimcudcd and sketched by 
Capt Nolan in his work, or a (^Tintlcted glove, with a double row of 
steel curb chain passing up the outside and round the to]) of the 
gauntlet. Such precautions would have saved Stamms of the 5th 
Cavalry from an ugly wound on the oiitsiile of the fore arm ; ami 
Arthur C<x?ks, the political, from being hamstrung by tlie Sikh 
Sirdars, who at Gwjrat fled through the rear of our lino to the front- 
Scales should be abolished, as they hamper tlie free use of eitlltr 
arm, check the sword arm when* uplifted to cut, and prevent a 
troojier from sleeping on his side when on advanced guard or picket 
duty. 


* The “ Timea," March “26, 1605. 
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For the Teet shoos would l>c best (the toiniuoii niiKlo(»stan( <• 
ones loi* the tio(>|)er), and on all iiHumtoil duties, anlii»ropclos 
Jiiight be added, double steel bars being attaelied to llie out- 
ride, so that the leg would be proteeted from sword cuts ami 
blows, and particularly kicks ; at ten yards distance they can 
scarcely be dislinguised from jackboots, over which they have several 
iniportanl advantages, be^jides being a kind of defensive ariuom*. 
For instance, tliey will not retain water in rainy weather, or when 
Cavalry have to ford or swim deep rivers ; every one is aware of the 
painfid difficulty in pulling off a wet boot, the antigropelos is taken 
oil' in a second, and ibis is of importance when Cavalry arc slid* 
denly called upon to act as Jnfantr}'. We are aware of a case in 
point, although not at liberty to mention names or phices. Not 
long ago, on a certain stronghold being aUiu:ke<l, llie fire of tlie ene- 
my was so lu)t that the Infantry fell back, and the Cavalry were or- 
dered to dismount, link their horses, and go in sw’ord in liaml over 
the hedges, walls, and ahattisi beliiud whicli the enemy were en- 
sconced. They di<l, and carried the place gallantly ; but hml first 
t(» rid themselves of tliclr jackboots. For this purpose, each man 
iiad to squat on the ground and beg his neighbour to lend a hand, 
during which precious time they wcrc'^bcing galled by the enemy’s 
lire. “ Antigropolos” would have saved them live minutes, and 
probably as many lives. These' useful articles can be detachetl from 
the leg whilst the wearer is mounted, and slung across the horj,e’s 
withers. They should have a small and short spur alfixtH:! to the hinder 
portion, an inch or two above the heel. We niay add that ii' thes<* 
leggings were introdiicod, it would not be necessary to return to 
the antiquate<l leather breeches, wlii^^i were very expensive, difficult 
to clean or to put on, hot and inconvenient ; pantaloons of some 
thick white linen cloth, fitting close roun<l the ankle, would be 
lasting, serviceable, and well looking. They should liave short and 
tight loops up cither side, to admit of the curb-chain stripes being readi- 
ly and quickly run through them — the chain to fasten at both its ends. 

Wc would here make one more renVark on defensive armour, which 
belongs more to the ancient days of chivalry than to the present age. 
Objections might be made to it, as leading soldiers to place more 
trust in it than in their prowess ; but proofs to the contrary are easily 
iulvanccd. For instance, if you were to offer a man money on con- 
dition that he should strike a wall violently with his naked fist, and 
again, having cased his hand in leather and steel, were to tell him to 
<lo the same, there can be no <loubt which would be the best delivered 
blow. So ill action ; the teivcst man amongst us, liaving his must 
vulnerable points well protected and his motions unimpeded, will charge 
homo with nioie confidence in his power to injure his enci^iy, with a 
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^toiikv luMit, uuil with aiixifty about liiiii-sclt than il lie wvyci 
unprotected. Moreover, the chances are more in his favor, and so 
Tar IVom diininisliiiig his courage, we feel certain defensive armour 
adds to it considerably. Such def'enees as we would propose for ge- 
neral adoption by flight Cavalry in ludia, have long been in vogue 
with the Siiid Horse, whoso conduct and cfllciency arc the admira- 
tion of’ England as well as India. , 

Tlio Forage Ca|) might be retained, but only for fatigue duties, and 
should l>ti never worn \vhen the troojHjr is inounUHl. Full dress 
should be abolished as useless, cumbersome, and ruinously expensive. 
It is afar more abundant source of debt to the Army than our rulers 
dream of. A Cornet, on first joining, liasipiite enough to provide out 
of Ills sleniler pay, without being overburdened by purchasing habi- 
liments which he. only wears twice or thrice a year, and then with 
great di.seomfi»rt, if not torture. His two chargers will cost him 
(Jo's Its. 1,500, and a full drc.ss kit from a good outfitter will cost 
liim fully Co.’s Ks. 2,000 by tlic time it rciuhes him in India. 
He has his Military Fund, Mess, and Hand Fund donations to pay, 
and liis U‘nt to purchase ; so that, if a lad he a model of prudence, 
In' yet may bo compel !o<l to Ifegin life with a debt on his shoulders 
little short of Us. 4,000. To litpiidatc this ho may perhaps, out of 
his salary of Us. 310 a month, contrive to pay Us. 100, so that in 
forty months he will he free ifjie is earcful^ anil meets with no losses. 
This is not as it should be. A reform lias already commenced in 
the Uoyal Army, and why should wo in India, who are generally 
jMjorer men, have the boon either denied or delayed ? 

For the gala and hall dresses of officers a simple addition of white 
Kerseymere long breeches, having a double f^old lacc stripe down them, 
and that handsomest of all bouts, the old Hessian, tipped with gold 
lace and tiissols, might bo admilteil. Such with the short frock 
would make a toute ensemble of sim}>le and soldierlike elegance. 

“ To rally quickly is of vital iimitrtancc, and for this reason it is a great 
mistake to assimilate the iiniform^f all regiments, for it a*lds greatly to the 
dilliculty of rallying in the presence of an cttcmy.” — (Captain Nolan, p. 20b.)^ 

Of course it docs, and therefore cacJi corps slipuld have some 
conspicuous mark, being distinguislnxl either by tlie color of their 
< oals, plumes or hclmet-turbands, which would enable a trooper who 
had h>st his place, or a skirmisher scparatcil by the distance a 
mile, to discover and rejoin his corps. 

The saddle recommended hf Captain Nolan is good in many 
respects, but no lighter than the one at present in u»c. It is too 
^]lo^t ill the seat and niicomforlahle. The best possible pattern hr 
i Imuting saddle, made long in the scat to admit of holsters and 
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rantlc. The Hussar stirrup is heavier, and not so ploa-sant to rule 
with as llie hunting stirrup. The bridle and padding for saddle, re- 
commended and illustrated by Captain Nolau in his work, tire ex- 
cellent and groat improvements on those used by most of the Irre- 
gular Cavalry in India. Strength, lightness, ease and freedom for 
the horse’s movements are essentials, and every unnecessary strap 
should })e dispensed with, i's adding extra weight. 

Experience leads us to suggest that improvements might be made 
on Captain Nolan’s horse appointments. The valise might be done 
away with, and the requisite kit carried by ponies as in Irregular 
Corps ; its weight causes more than half the sore backs that occur, 
besides fatiguing the horse on a long march. Moreover, we much doubt 
its vaunted utility ; for we have seldom, if ever, seen it used on ticld 
inarches or long “ dours.” To tlie poll-piece of Captain Nolan’s 
bridle we wouhl attach a spare curb-chain by small buckles, to serve 
as a defence, or to replace tliat on the bit in case of its being lost. 

Wc believe no one in India ever knew a horse’s breastplate 
answer its purpose of preventing the saddle from slipping back. 
It is well enough in England with high-withered, small-barrelled 
and llat-sidcd horses, wliosc make causes tlie saildle naturally to 
retrograde ; but in India wliere our horses are mostly all narrow 
ill front, low-withered, round-barrelled and well-ribbed, it is useless. 
Wc cannot remember a single instance of a saddle slipping bax/k, 
except through very loose and careless girthing, which can be in- 
stantly remedied. And such being the case, of what use ai-c breast- 
plates? They weigh heavy, rather impede the .freedom of a horse’s 
action, and take more time in putting on than either saddle or bridle. 
Our bits also arc too largo and heavy, and our stirrup-leatlicrs worn 
too long. On this latter subject. Captain Nolan’s remarks are 
very much to the purpose. 

Shabracques and siwldlc-covcrs should be numbered with the 
things that were, inasmuch as they are heavy, useless anti ex- 
pensive. In their stead, a blanket sh^'uhl be folded either beiieatli 
or over the saddle at the discretion of ^Commandants, as it would 
greatly alleviate the pressure of the saddle on a long march or a 
iiitiguing field-day. Most Irregular Cavalry in India pursue an 
excellent plan, which cannot bo too highly recommended or too 
(juickly adopted by their Regular brethren. Instead of horse- 
keepers and a band of grass-cutters who are useless in war time, 
a pony and syce are attached to each commissioned and non-com- 
iiiissionetl officer, and every two privates, with six ponies and six sy(‘cs 
extra to each troop of sUty in case of sickness or emergency. The 
‘benefits of this systein arc uumerous ; the horse is lightened, us 
the troujier’to extra lut, havrcsack, ifcc. are eaiiieJ uii the pony. 
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At present on detachments being sei^ fi-om liead quarters, they have 
no means of carrying tlieir spare shoes, head-stalls, straps, &c* ; 
tliese ponies could carry them. If forage is scarce, they can 
travel twice as lar as a man or woman on foot, and with a triple 
celerity — a matter of great moment in an enemy's country. More- 
over tliey offer a far better chance of escape to the unfortunate 
Ibllowers, who arc often cut off by the uitiemy’s pickets or forage 
parties, and thus they obviate the necessity t)f forage guards. On 
a forced march tlyjre would be no lagging behind and keeping the 
horses without forage till evening, as is now common, for poncys 
witli loads will walk as fast or fiistcr than the regiment. They ren- 
der a coi |>s greatly independent of the commissariat at most times, 
and wholly so on a “ dour as they will carry a week’s provisions 
for liorsc and trooper, and in a desert or devastated country this is 
of‘ incstimahle benefit. When a |>ony has only a light load, he can 
carry a trooper, whose liorse may be sick or sorobackcil, at least half 
his march. ^ 

“ In India,” says Sir W. Napier, “ w^e have tlie best men, the 
best arms, and the best facility of organization ; but not the best 
discipline.” This is true in the main ; though w'c liavc not the 
best arms, wc possess the liest horses, and in this respect Light 
Cavalry in India need less reform than any other. In the Bengal 
J^residency however, the stud-bred cattle do not answer. This 
pn»cceds not so much from an^ defect in the stud themselves, or 
iVoiii want of go^xl management on the part of the officers ; for w^c 
believe the system to be as good as it can be, and the supervision 
and care bestowed upon it by officers to be unexceptionable ; but the 
h)calities of the studs arc not fovourablc to the breeding of horses. 
On the contrary, the high and table ^ lands of the Bekhan and 
Mysore, covered with grass prairies of enormous extent, the banks of 
tlie Bliema river and the Man jungles have been proved to be well 
adapted for tlie purpose. Witness the old Dekhan or Maratha horse ; 
he was very nearly equal to ihc Arab in shape and make, and 
<piito so in powers of endilraucc- That our present stud-bred 
horses are unequal to the work required of them, is 
ac'knowledged and incontrovertible fact ;* and until the “locale” 
of the Bengal stud is changed. Government should only supply as 
remounts Walers, Capes and Arabs ; of which the two former arc 
perhaps preferable for Artillery, and the latter for Light Cavjjlry. 
If Lane’s troop had been horsed with Arabs at Kamnuggiir, he w^ould 
not liave lost his guns. When ^hc stud-breds reached the bank 
wliich caused the mischjcf, they jibbed and throw off their collars.; 

* Tlioro is no doubt but that tlic stud-bred horse of India is the worst of all.* 
(Remarks 33 ) 
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wlioroas u little Aral* Uavo ^one <lowii ini liis Knees, aiul 

have hroKen Ills lioart ere he jjjave in. ISir Waller Gilhert's 
alhi<lin<^ to this subject must be tiiiniliar to most 01*0111’ reailers, ainl 
llie opinion t*!’ that gallant ohl soMum* who had had more expmience 
in, taken more pleasure in, and paid more attention to, horses than 
nu*st adverse as it is to stud breds and favorable to Arabs, 
claims much considertiti(»ni Major Jacob says : — 

“ Tl*e Arab horse is nnopproacliahle in excellence hy aU other hreciU for 
military purposes. A good Arab will //y with fifteen stn a on his hack ; ln‘ 
will thrive on any faro, never loses his temper ; is hold, ^entle, iIoimU* 
am! enduring ; wliile he hj\s almost as much sense and reason as some men.’’ 

Our present school system of breaking in liorses is long, trouble- 
some, and not very oftective ; on the contrary, W(' have found by se- 
veral trials, tliat the plan recomnu'iided by Cai*tain Nolan, in his 
excellent manual on “ The training of Remount Iforses,*’ is <piite 
simple and cft*octive. It is easily taught to an intelligent rough- 
rider, and the horse brokemin by it lias all tlie (pialities of a cbargei 
that a Cavalry Oflicer can wish, especially as regards mouthing and 
temper. 

Jt cannot be too often re])eated, that “ to a Cavalry Sohlier ever\ 
ounce is of conseipience.” We commend to the Military reader Tso- 
lan’s remarks on overweighting our horses with useless uniform ami 
accoutrements; and on that insane mania, .by which many Cavalry 
Ofliicers arc possessed, of recruiting theh* reginuMits with giants — men, 
as a writer in the I)nbl!n Unlversltij Magazine amii.^liigly observer 
“ so short ill the bmly and so long in the leg, as to look lilor 
the afternoon shadow of somebody else.*' Let the Infantry keep 
their grenadiers, for a lai;ge active man on foot has an advaniagi.' 
over a smaller adversary ; lint this does not apply to the Dragoon 
or Hussar. 

** It is not necessary that they .should he men of five feet nine inches, or cv<^ri 
five feet seven inclic.s I hut it is essential that they should he intelli- 

gent, and fpiick sighted. Now these qualifies, in comhiiialion with great j'liy- 
sical strength, you may find in men not exceeding five feet four iru hes ; :ool 
, lo're, while your men are equal in value, you improve the value and efiivieni y 
of your horse, hy lightening tiic burden on his hack.'* 

Til the charge speed tells more than weight ; and as you increase 
the latter, you will decrea.se the former, in a ratio of one to four. 
Thu.s, if two bodie.s not differing materially in weight ap]>roach each 
other at equal rates of speed, the ^lighter one will be driven back 
<*n colli.sion ; but increase tlie speed of the ligliter body by om‘- 
fourth of the propoitioii that the extra ^weight of the liea\iei’ 
‘^body boars t<* it, and the latter will l*e overpowercil. Wc 
are not sure thi.s is quite in accordance with the ii-iathematician’s 
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law of forces, but are certain it is true in practice. How great is the 
consideration tliat weight meets with in racing, where ilio addition 
or absence of a lew j)oiu)ds causes a horse to win or lose. Let our 
Indian authorities then at once abolish all standards of height, and 
rule that so long as a man is active, able, intelligent, cpiick-siglited, 
can pass before the medical authority, and is not actually a dwarf, 
he shall be entertained without reference height Let them no 
longer disregard the evi<Jonces tliey have had, to show how baneful 
arc the eflects of {)vcr-weighting. Even the strong English horse can- 
not stand it. Wtiat <lo the Earls of Lucan and Cardigan state in 
their evidence before the Crimean Committee, but that out of the 200 
horses composing Lord Cardigan’s reconnoitring patrol in the Do- 
bnidscha, 140 bocamo sore backed, tw^o died, two were lost, many 
men were made useless by foot fever, and nearly tlic entire num- 
ber \vcre rendered unfit for service ? Yet they only made 30 mile 
marclies; so the distances did not ruin tlie horses, but the LiyhV' 
Dragoon \veighiiig eighteen stone besides three stone of foriige and . 
provisions. 

We approach the subject of discipline as applied to Light Cavalry 
in India with much diffidei)ce,*so many able writers having previous- 
ly exliibitod the errors of our present system in treatises which ap- 
ply to the whole Native Army. B^t it is our present purpose to 
show, tliat if the tenor of their remarks arc suitable to the Army as a 
wliolc, much more so are they to Native Light Cavalry. 

The Cavalry recruit is drawn from a respectable class of men, 
wliose numbers arc sadly decrease<l — the better sort of yeomen who 
formerly considered it derogatory and ** bc-asliraf ” to take menial ser- 
vice, and the rank of wliose progenitors was neTlvly parallel to that of our 
better clas.s of farmers in England. These men, still possessing some 
pride of birth, and claiming a mediocre respectability, find that by 
entering the mounted branch of the service they are exempt from 
many harassing duties, and fropi contact with the Pariahs and lower 
classes, whom tliey look down upon and rofu.se to consider as their 
fellows. Such is more especially the case witli the recruits of t he 
Bengal and Madras Cavalry. Our system of rule in India lias gone 
far to clear aw^ay this particular class ; many of thdm, who formerly 
were a credit to llie arms they bore, now ]irefev an honorable poverty 
to entering the service of their fathers on a reduced rate of pay, and 
under a system of discipline foreign to their ideas and habits. * 

The ^^^luction of pay was on9 of Lord William Bentinek’s most 
ill-advised acts. An illiberal economy was then in favor, which time 
has showm to have beeh false in principle as well as practice. It ^ 
was false in principle, because the saving to the I3tate was so incon- 
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fiiderahle as to be of no moment when compared with the erores oi 
annual expenditure, and because it producetl a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Government, which was subversive of its best interests 
and alienated the attachment of the Native troops. It was false in 

{ practice, because it has lost to us, and reduced to the level of the 
ower classes, a set of men whom it should have been our policy as 
well as our pride to preserve, as having assisted to gain our first 
great battles in India, and whom it is impossible to re-create. They 
were a feudal race, who have vanished with feudaj times, and whoso 
vacancies arc unsupplied by any new aspirants of modern India. 

To ascertain the reasons why the native soldier of India dislikes 
modern discipline, and why it has naturally failed to make an im- 
proved combatant of him, either physically or morally, should be 
a subject of deep thought and daily consideration with every European 
Officer in India, as well as with our rulers. “ It is the dislike, tlio 
dread of our system of European discipline, which prevents many of 
the more respectable portion of the warlike classes of India from 
enlisting in the ranks. of our Regular Army.”"*" The discipline is 
partly that of the days of Clive and Lake, wlicji our 8epoys were 
paitial to it ; in what, then, does it now differ so as to cause this 
dislike, this dread ? .In the frequent recurrence of new regulations, 
repeated alterations of General Orders, continual change of drill auil 
manoeuvre, especially in picket duties ; one Commandant affect- 
ing one system, and another anotl^^r, each upsetting the practice 
of his predecessor; in ever changing rules of interior economy, of Ar- 
ticles of War and Mutiny Acts ; in our legal forms of Court Martial ; 
in the uncomfortable and unsightly dress which the Native trooper 
cordially detests ; in arms which ho, does not trust, accoutrements 
which arc cumbersome,' a saddle on which he cannot ride, and an 
hundred idle frivolities of individual caprice which pester and pir/zle 
him into sullen stupidity or contumacious disobedience. 'Captain 
Trower remarks most pertinently : — 

“ With tiie active-minded European soldier leisure is generally only another 
term for license ; lie must be doing something ; and if he has not his duties 
V' te attend to, the chances are, that be is in some mischief. The reverse is the 
case with the more indolent Asiatic ; leisure to him is misery ; and when reliev- 
ed from his work, you will generally find him ruminating over his hookah, dl* 
placidly attending to ids domestic concerns, i have known more harm done 
Sjy silly alterations and change, regarding dress and accoutrements, or in the 
petty details of the interior economy of a troop, introduced with the best inten- 
tion by some injudicious European officer, than those not conversant with the 
peculiar temper of Native horsenicn, w^uld conceive possible to arise from such 
causes.** 


Hints on Light Cavalry, page 11. 
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And in another part he writes : 

** We seem to have taken for granted, that because the European 
soldier was good and the system pursued Awards him was found to 
answer well, that therefore the same causes must necessarily produce the 
same results in the Native soldier^^that what was ‘ sauce for the goose, 
must of necessity be also sauce for the gander.* Never was policy* more 
short sighted, but it is not yet too late to redeem the errors of the past AU the 
inimense mass of evidence which has of late beenvcollected regarding our Na- 
tive Army, goes the prove, that there is a great deterioration since the olden 
times of Clive and Lake. The abolishment of the lash, the reduction of pay 
and authority in theif European officers, and various other reasons, have been 
assigned as the cause of this : but it has always appeared to me as passing 
strange, that with so many officers intimately acquainted with Natives and 
their feelings, none should have suggested tliat our harsh and irksome system of 
drill and discipline, so unsuited, so heart-breaking to the Asiatic, might have 
materially assisted towards bringing about the melancholy result which all 
confess and all deplore/* 

The whole of Major Jacob's remarks on our present discipline are 
to the same effect, only far more strongly and autlioritatively express- 
cd ; but as his pamphlet has been so universally read and comment- 
ed on, there is no need for us to repeat tliem hero. We merely wish 
again to draw attention to them. Our discipUiie is as irksome and 
distasteful to the Native trcff>pcr, as is his dress. Many excellent 
ollicers, anxious to improve their men and do credit to their service, 
considering they are coiiscientiously following the path of duty, ex- 
ercise an austerity and practise a harshness which, being wholly un- 
suitable to the Native trooper £&id incomprehensible to him^ alienates 
him from his officers moi# than many acts of positive tyranny and 
actual injustice. 

All men arc far more easily Jed than driven, and suavity will ef- 
fect infinitely more than harshness, especially with the class of na- 
tives to which we refer. Their s flections and good will are as easily 
gained as a child's. To do this, the European officer should possess 
— and those who do not possess should strive to attain — kindness of 
manner, great patience, great fiynness, superiority over the native in 
every tiling ; lie should show t. ready attention to complaints, a will- 
ingness to Imr a man’s talc, although he may have reasons to know 
it will not hold g(X)d ; he should have much consideration for natwe^ 
prejudices and customs, and above all, his cliaracter should be like** 
Ci'osar’s wife, above suspicion. In proportion as the European officer 
strives to realize the beau ideal of a Christian Soldier and an Eng- 
lish Ck*ntleiuan, will ho gain the affection and esteem of thost^lie 
eonimancL. Many appear to be of opinion, that because the uativo 
c»l India is vicious and unscrupulous, thcicforc ho does not abhor 
evil and admire good in others. Depend on it that immorality, laxity^ 
ofpiiuciplc or of behaviour, irrcligion, or any conduct ^Yhich does 
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not pass in good European society, dce])ly degrades an ollicer in tlie 
estimation of a private. The subordinate docs not sliow his disap- 
jiointinent openly : on the contrary, he will uphold and even aid in 
these delinquencies ; but let the hour of need, the day of battle, the 
tuoiii^)t of danger arrive, when men’s hearts are failing them for fear, 
and all are looking anxiously around for counsel and a leader in 
whom confidence can be placed, and wo have no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that the men will at once look to and confide in, with an unfail- 
ing faith, the Officer who has shone most conspicuously as a Christian 
and English Gentleman ; and will proportionately scorn or neglect the 
scoffer, the adulterer, the worthless and unprincipled libertine. Nay 
more, in more trivial matters, in the arrangement of their domestitr 
concerns or in pecuniary affairs, they will hold to the one and des- 
pise the other* 

Observe the opinion of that first rate Cavalry Officer, the late Cap- 
tain John Sutherland “ The mode of treament suited to the ha- 
bits and feelings of the Native horseman or * Bhula Admi,* is a 
most important consideration. No soldier in India is more orderly 
or more respectful to his European Officers than the Native horse- 
man. There is perhaps none whom kindness and good treatment 
will more lead to a gallant bearing in the presence of an enemy, 
or devotion to his Officers.'* 

In forming an estimate of Native character, pe 9 plo fall into a 
prevalent error, by comparing the Indian with the European, instead 
of judging him per se. We protest against such disingenuous esti- 
mation of the Native, as he must suffer liy.the comparison. Wit- 
ness the facilities for physical as well as intellectual 'improvement 
tliroughoiit civilized Europe— our Sclxpols anti colleges, our hospitals 
and asylums, our factories, arsenals, and dockyards, 4eiir statues, pic- 
tures, and arcliitectnre, disseminating health and strength, knowledge 
and skill, through the longrii and breadth of the land. Then turn 
to India, and see what similar facilities wo have here. With the 
exception of a very few at the Presjdency, and thos» second rate in 
comparison with Europe, we have nonS&. How, then, can the Native 
jre iierallv attain to the superiority of the European ? It would bo 
etjually fiiir to institute a comparison between the giant tree, grown 
in a fertile and well watered soil, and the stunted bush that springs 
up in the stony arid desert. What should we think of one who 
complained, that tlie wild horse of the prairie was unequal for 
equestrian purposes to the high caste and well trained tLt>iough-bred? 
Yet neither comparison is less abjwjd than tliat of which we com- 
plain. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his Political History of India, asserts as 
a safe truth, that the value of all institutions depeiuls upon their 
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being in unison with the community and Government to which they 
belong. That the present system of discipline in our Native army 
is not in unison with the feelings, habits, or prejudices of the intli- 
vidiiais composing it, is an etiuaily safe truth. To obtain the unison 
necessary to ensure a |>crfcct narmony, we must all be prepared to 
make sacrifices and institute sweeping reforms. When the 
whole body is aflected with disease, partial remedies are useless. 
We must one and all rid ourselves of the pernicious habit which 
prevails so extensively, of copying the Royal Army, and striving to 
render an Indian Suwar** the facsimile of the English Dragoon. 
%Ve must eradicate from our minds the erroneous and common idea, 
that whatsoever is good or necessary for one, is also good or neces- 
sary for the other. If we act on this absurd principle, we may 
strive with youthful energy, with all the calm consideration of 
manhood, or with all the matured wisdom of our later years, and 
bequeath it to our children's children to carry out with a Russian- 
like fidelity, yet still wc must miserably fail, because the object of 
our care and solicitude is as dissimilar and distinct from the model 
we would copy, as the ox from the horse, or the owl from the eagle. 
We must judge of, speak to, act towanls, and in all respects treat 
the Native as the Native, ndk as the European ; for two races 
of men, with principles of action and feelings so different, can never 
be successfully managed by adopting one system, and forcing it alike 
on Iwth,” ^ 

Our requirements are these-^hat our Articles of War bo abro- 
gated for sometliing far more appropriate and comprehensive ; 
that there be greater facility of intercourse between the olilcer and 
the sepoy ; that more power pe given to commandants — each in 
his degree, from the General down to th3 Cornet— that tliey bo 
entrusted with full responsibility, and removed at once from their 
commands if they fail in the moral courage or capacity necessary 
to show themselves worthy of responsibility ; that less authority be 
assumed by the Adjutant Genefars and other Army Staff Offices ; 
that such as are remarkable fifir youthful merit, active ability, and in- 
telligent energy, bo selected for promotion, and not as at pres^^r:, 
only seniors with failing faculties ; that consideration be shewn to^ 
the native soldier, but not that species of consideration which is 
shown to the European. “The Oriental insists on being governed/' 
writes Major Jacob. “ A mild despotism is necessary in Indiji/’ 
says Sir George Clerk ; and our treatment of the Oriental should 
resemble* that exercised by the Centurion more than 1800 years 
ago — “ I say unto this man go, and he goctli ; and to another, 
come and he cometh ; and to my servant, do this, and he doeth it."'* 
Reasons and explanations are worthless to a native ; nay, they 
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are hurtful, as he generally supposes tlicm to be signs of weak- 
ness. 

We are anxious to see healed all the jealousies existing be- 
tween the Regular and Irregular services. The officers, men, 
and horses of the former, are as good as those of the latter in every 
respect ; but the discipline and organisation of Regulars fail. When 
that pursued in the Irregulars, and which has been proved to answer 
so well, is generally adopted, we shall no longer hear invidious com- 
parisons made, no longer witness the rivalries that make each sup- 
press the good which is to be found in the other, no longer he:ir 
that Sttch'preference is given to Irregulars, as was given by Lord^ 
Gough, and llardinge, and Sir Charles Napier. 

Let any one who doubts, or wishes to confirm the truth of, our 
remarks, peruse the concluding chapter of Sir John Mdcolm's Poli- 
tical History of India, head^ General Reflections on the Go- 
vernment of India.” Noue have comprehended the native character 
better tliaii that illiistrions man, and few have had such opportu- 
nities of doing so. One extract from it will be a fitting peroration 
I'or our article. 

** Should any plan be suggested, by the action of which we can promise 
ourselves to improve and confirm the attachment of the military classes in 
India, and particularly of those employed in our ranks (at the same time that 
wc accelerate the period at which they shall occupy themselv^es in peaceful 
pursuits, and become good, instead ordangerotis subjects) we ought to hasten 
its adoption. Roth the rigid principles of economy, and the usual forms of 
our Civil rule, should yield to the establishment of this corner stone of our 
strength; as, without it, the vast fabric, which hasi>een raised with such pains,^ 
must totter to its base at every tempest with which it is assailed." 
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Art. IV.— the LAND ASSESSMENTS OF INDIA. 

1 . Parliammtary Return. Itevcnue Sfnrvey of Iitdufy ordered hy 

the House of Commons to he printed. London^ 20th August 1853. 

2. Modern a sketch of the System of Civil Government. 

By George Campbell, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. London, 
1852. 

Since the days when the brilliant talents, unswerving resolution, 
inflexible and determined tenacity of purpose, possessed and exercised 
by Clive and Warren Hastings, had confirmed and consolidatctl our 
power and possessions in the East, in fact had permanently directwl 
its chief streams of wealth into our coffers, no question has engaged 
a moiety of the interest, ^consideration, and discussion bestowed on 
the subject #f our present article. On no *one subject does there 
exist as much diversity of opSiion ; on no one subject are the argu- 
ments oil either side apparently so equally conclusive ; but at the 
same time we arc bound to admit, that on no one subject of such 
pressing and vital interest,, and on which opinions are so diametri- 
cally opposed, have the views iield on all sides been more liberally 
and diffidently enunciated. We speak here, of course, broadly and 
generally, and principally of the great exponents of the various sys- 
tems propounded, of Mr. libit Mackenzie, of Mr. Bird, of Sir 
Thomas Munro, of Captain Wingate, of\he over-to-be-lainented 
Mr. Goldsinid. These are the wise men who have written and pon- 
dered, who have sifted and re-sifted the subject ; who have weigh- 
ed all conflicting evidence in the balance of a judgment, rendercil 
acutely sensitive and critical by intelligent observation and unbending 
perseverance. • 

The task before us is, to trace out anddevelope these various vie^s. 
for which purpose the materials we have select^ are tolerably ample ^ 
and finally, with the aid of suck light as ive may discover during 
the course of our examination, to point out the errors and deficiencies 
ill each. The subject of Land Revenue, as relating both to the va- 
rious nature of tenures, as well as to the method and amount of its 
collections, is, we believe, by no •means generally nwlerstood. A 
knowledge of a peculiar local system may not be wanting ; but a com- 
prehensive idea of the various systems, equally numerous and diver- 
sified, prevailing over the entire continent, is far from universal. 
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Nor this to l3C wondered at, for the sul)ject cannot be considered 
simple ; its details, indeed, are most complicated ; and the only 
sources of information, apart from actual observation and experi- 
ence, are the official records of Government, and the Parliamentary 
Papers, the title of which is placed at the head of this article ; 
neither the one nor the other are sufficiently succinct or condensed 
to offer much induceinenMo perusal. 

And here we* cannot refrain from expressing our deep conviction 
of the vast benefits likely to accrue from the pla;i Government has 
recently adopted of publishing selections from its records. Any one 
almost may now acquire with comparative ease a very tolerable 
acquaintance with most of the important operations progressing 
throughout the presidency ; or he may learn the condition and pros- 
pects, the statistics and peculiarities, of any of the Collectorates or 
dependencies of Bombr^. This indeed is a great and important 
step, even in this age of great reforms and great improvements, — a 
boon not only to be highly estimated by the community at large, 
but in itself a great addition of strength to Government. There is 
not, there cannot be, a question but lhat our Government — 
we speak in the generic term of an English Govefhmcnt — is in 
every proceeding, from every point of view, the most straightforwanl 
and honorable Government which the world can produce ; we say it 
in no spirit of sclf-complacency; but fcol convinced iliat the heads 
of our Government, as English, ge^itlemcn in the true sense of the 
term, are incapable of individtially doing that which is deliberately 
dishonorable. Only the injudicious, almost inane, practice of sc- 
cresy and monopoly of infornmtion has so frequently induced unre- 
flecting and precipitate men to accuire Government, as a body, of 
acts and proceedings, of which they would have considered them in- 
capable as individuals— of acts and proceedings, the perfect integrity 
and uprightness of which would have been established at once, 
without cavil, without doubt, without one uneasy suspicion, had a 
reasonable publicity been afforded to tlieir necessitating causes. 
The age fer extended publicity) for fr^ discussion, for communicating 
.^freely to the people at large tiie whys and the wherefores of Govern- 
ment, for explaining fully and explicitly the causoy as well as tlio 
modtis operandiy in every important adtion, has long arrived. It liad 
arrived in Lord Metcalfe’s timfe; he felt the urgent pressure of 
t\\e necessity ; he appreciated the importance of the movement ; and 
seizing the opportunity which fortuitous circumstances had, for a few 
short mentlis, placediii han<ti, he took the first great initiatory 
step, and liberated th^ j^ress. 

The mission of that press in India is, we must think, of high im- 
portance; its capabilities for diffusing the most valuable information, 
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Its usefilluesa as a medium fuv tlie prosecution of free ami iiKstructive 
JisiMi^sion, its powerful voice for tli6 cxj>osure of injury, injustice, 
and wrong cannot be too highly appreciated. For the successful 
and legiiiinute attainment of this great object many of our Indian 
newspapers have labored steadfastly, anti with a zeal and intelligent 
perseverance, well worthy of so noble an end ; and although we are 
compelled to deplore that some portions of the press have iallen into 
hands, which, by their low malevolence and personal scurrility, have 
assisted in degrading the status of the fourth estate, still wc think 
tliat Mr. George CUnipbell is guilty of no small injustice, and exhi- 
bits no small want of discrimination, when he stigmatises the entire 
Indian press in tho following terms : “ It is certain 'that the Indian 

press has become unscrupulous beyond all precedent, and extremely 
ialse and lil>ellous ; and that it is ouly*tolerable, because most of the 
papers have rendered themselves discredited and contemptible.*’ 
Highly appreciating, as we do, the boon conferred on the commu- 
nity by the publication of selections from Government records, we 
are still of opinion that one step remains yet to be taken, before the. 
liberality of G^)vernment fully accompUslK\s its full purpose. We 
c onsider that the value of these publications would be most mate- 
rially enhanced, if epilotnes of their contents were attached 

to tlieni. We much fear that, in their present form, they are re- 
gard(‘d ])y tlie majority of Govenimcijt officers, who do not hap[>eii 
to be immediately interested or mixed up with their subjects, in the 
ssme light as a parliamentary lluc-book, into which every, letter or 
pa[)er, relating to the ([uestjon linder discussion, is thrust with no 
other arrangement tlian a strict chronological order. Tlie coikso- 
ijucnce is, that these selections, replete indeed as they are with 
valuable information, are reaS only liy a* comparative few ; and 
thus tlie sphere of their usefulness becomes considerably cir- 
cumscribe^l. Such an analysis, as we propose, would lie a matter of 
easy accomplishment, and would be cheeifully undertaken, wo are 
cf»nli<lont, by the original compiler of the IlejHirt, or by any one of 
the jiersons principally concern^jJ in it. Numbers would road the 
epitome gladly, wdio now regard the voluminous selections with dis- 
taste ; an interest in tho subject, and a desire to become ac(iuaint(?ri 
witli more minute details, would be excited. 

Hut to return from our digression. The Moghuls, to whose cm- 
j)ire and institutions we very generally succeeded throughout India, 
se(*rii to us, in many prominent points, to have closely resemble<l the 
Normaiis in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The aristocratical 
clement was tlie basis of their entire political system ; but they dil- 
Icrcd from the Normans in the important particular that they re- 
cognised no hereditary aristocracy. Rank was the result of official 
VOL. II. — NO. I. . 12 
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position, and of that alone ;• and official position dcpcmlaiTt on 
the will and power of tho sovtraign. The appointment of Vice- 
roys to the largest divisions, called Soubahs, emanated entirely 
from Delhi, the head ipiarters of the empire ; the Vfce:^s them- 
selves, residing generally in the chief towns of tlieir principalities, 
ap{K)inted in their turn Kardars, or Karbaries, for the mani^neut 
of the subdivisions called^ Purgunn alls, containing from two to three 
hundred villages. These Karbaries were invariably men of import- 
ance, wealth and consideration ; their powers were very coiisklerable, 
as their functions included an almost irresponsible jurisdiction, tiscal 
as well as judicial, over their respective districts — powers, indeed, very 
much more considerable than tliose exercised in the present day Ijy 
Oldinary collectors. The only officers under the ^^oghuls, \Nliose 
hereditary succession to office l^ms at all to have been tolerated, 
were the district Zemeendars, and the Canoongocs ; and tlieso orticers 
are recognised by us to the present day, under the designation of 
Deshmooks and Deshpandehs. A Canoongoc, or Deshpandeh, is 
simply a district or purgunnah accountant ; his duties were to receive 
and examine the Zcmccndar*s animal statement, to check his errors, 
intentional or otherwise, to press him for arrears, and eventually to 
place his accounts, in a clear and satisfactory form, before the Kar- 
dar, who, satisfying himself as to their correctness, forwarded them 
to the dufter of the Viceroy ; where, if subjected to a favorable audit, 
depending in its nature on the extent of bribery employed, they were 
endorsed as “ passed,” and the amount placed to his credit in the 
account-current. We imagine that few tipr^is have been mure mis- 
understood, or misapplied, than the term “ Zemeendar.” It con- 
veys precisely the original idea intended, unmistakably pointing <mt 
what was really the office of the person signified. The wori “ Zc- 
meen” means land, and the afGix “ dar’* one who manages or takes 
charge of any thing ; and this exactly explains the duties and func- 
tions of a Zemeendar, properly so called ; in fact, ho was simply a 
supervisor ; he was no more a proprjetor of the district he supervised, 
tliaii was the Canoongoe who checKed cts accounts. The remunera- 
tion of both these officers was regulated almost entirely by a fixed 
"]^r centage on the collections ; the amount of this per centage varied 
of course considerably ; but the average was collectively about 5 per 
cent, in the proportions of 3 to the Zemeendar, and 2 to the Ca- 
uoongoc. Under a native rule, .however, it may easily be conceived 
that the Zemeendar, acripg ^ the immediate tax-gatherer of so large 
a district, and Laving ^rly tAvn or three lacs of rupees passing 
through his hands, becaiflo very shortly a man of almost unlimited 
intlucnce and extensive property ; and the conseciuencc was, that 
when the wcakne^s^f ^^ppr^^i^chingdisso^ paralysed, in a measure, 
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llie once unbounded energy of the Moghul Government, many of tlie 
Zemeondars succeeded, with the aid of their Canoongoes, in oustin g 
the original Kardars, and in dealing themselves dircsctly with Go- 
vernment in the light of proprietors. The change to Government, 
in its then weak state, appear^ immaterial ; and as long as the ac- 
customed quota of revenue was forthcoming, they cared little to exa- 
mine its source. • 

This wo firmly believe to have boon the origin, with occasional 
diversities here an^ there, of the proprietary rights of the Zemeen- 
dars throiighont India, so stoutly upheld by Lord Cornwallis. 
And they were recognised throughout the settlement of the North- 
Wijstem Provinces in all, except the Bhyacliarah, or intact commu- 
nity villages ; notwithstanding the important light thrown on die 
snbjetl iVoin the experiences of the past, in the permanent settlcnJont 
t)f Bengal, whieli, starting on the basis that every estate was the 
private property of some individual or individuals, and belonged 
neither to the cultivators on the one hand, nor Government on the 
otlier, inflicted on some twelve millions of human beings an injury 
as grievous as irremediable, and as unnecessary as can well be con- 
ceivtsl. Let us consider a little more fully the nature of this Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal * 

The entire face of the country is dotted over with villages, consist- 
ing, in some cases, of half a huntired huts ; in others of half a 
thousand or more ; — the principles regulating each are precisely 
similar ; the constitution is tliAsame ; the functions of the whole as 
a body politic, or of individuaJs^as units of that body corporate, is 
no wise different, if we extend our inquiries from tlie Southern Dec- 
can to the Northern plains of tho Jumna. The whole of tlio soil 
belongs to, and is attached to, some one viftage or other ; and the 
[)cculiarly strong and lasting attachment to that soil, and to his 
village, is one of the most prominent, most pleasing features in a 
native’s character. However long his absence, however great his 
prosperity may have been elsewhere, however effectually death may 
have deprived him of the frieriHs and relatives of Ins youth, lie never 
ceases to regard his native village with feelings of lively affectiog^: 
he never ceases to yearn, that he may once again be enabled to sit^ 
gossipping under the old gateway, or to lie dreamily for a few hours 
under tlie wide spreading shade of the Peepul where he reposed 
so oflen when a boy ; of patriotism he knows nothing ; for his 
country, for his race, aye, for the neighbouring hamlet, ho caSes 
nought ; Uie one may be conquered, or the other destroyed, still 
for them ho has no grain of sympathy ; but for his own village his 
aftection remains lively, and vivid, and unchanged to the end of ^ 
tlio chapter. 
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On first taking jwsscssion of the country, we coiikl not get rid 
of the idea that some ones inde[>eitdent, both of Government and the 
cultivators, must possess the fec-simplo of the land as hevcHlitary 
right ; but this principle was not strictly acted iiixni, in the first 
jiistaocc. Leases of certain villages wore granted to mercantile spe- 
culators for short terms of years. Tlic lessees were to pay Govern- 
ment a certain fixed sum 'annually, with powers, of course, to raise 
as much as they possibly could from the wretched cultivators* 
That they extract^ from them every cowrie they coiihl reach, is 
certain ; that they extracted Far more than the Government 
demand, is equally certain ; but, nativc-like, feeling no absolute pres- 
sure compelling them to keep their agreements, even when tho&c 
a^eements were so advantageous to them, they failed continualiy in 
their payments to Government. Their estates were then sold to tlie 
highest bidder ; and the same Inwriblo circle of grinding oppression uii 
the cultivators, and toss to Government, was re-commenced. 

The evils of the. system were felt and acknowledged on all sides, 
and, instead of diininisliing, seemed but to increase with cacli suc- 
ceeding season. The result was tlic precipitate application f»f a 
remedy — ^a remedy, alas! that onlj^ made the disease chronic- 
This was the famous perpetual, or ratlicr permanent settle- 
ment, . originated by Lord Cornwallis in 1787» and completed in 
1793 . We are lost in wonder ‘and ainazomeijit when we contemplate 
the basis, or rather utter absence of all basis in that settlement. 
A simple list of estates— clusters of villages, or parts of several vil- 
lages, which had been rented to fanners, speculiitoi-s, or self deiio- 
luinateil Zemeendars—was made out. Every individual who could 
succeed in establishing the slightest claim, or had the shadow of a 
claim, to possession in any one or more of thp estates, was at once 
ackiiowleilged as a proprietor, and entered in the register as such. 
The very few estates, where no proprietary claim could possibly bo 
made out, wore sold to the highest bidder. The Government de- 
mands on each estate were generally t fixed at hap-haaard, varying, of 
course, as might be expected, from a Vim greater than the actual 
.rCi't in some cases, to less than 50 per cent of the true rent in 
^.jptlicrs. No survey whatever was instiluled of these estates ; they 
possessed no boundary marks at all, and, when sold up for defalca- 
tion, could frequently only be taken possession of by the assistance of 
twjf or three hundred fighting mett, liircd for the purpose ; and if a 
dozen lives or so were lost on thei^casion, the sleek darogha of the 
district was a sufficiently disenimlll^ting gentleman, not to take down 
evidence of too crushing a fiatidte. Tlie Govcriiment demand w^ts 
< made in perpetuity, and aAen punctually met by the proprietor, he 
was at liberty to manuge his estate as he pleased ; the village com > 
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111 uni ties, those string, iutaet, little republics, which had existed in 
their integrity almost from time imiitemorjal, were hencefbrtli to bo 
handed over, bound hand and foot, deprived of every chance of re- 
dress or appeal, to the tender mercies of irresponsible native masters, 
to the licentioiia sj)endthriR Baboo, or to the grinding, unfeeling, rack- 
renting Banian. And the result is before us, sad and more sadden- 
ing the better we become acquainted with its grievous details. 
Bengal, the fiiirest, the most fertile province of our Indian empire, 
sending forth annually its crores of^valuable prtxluctions, enriches 
and benefits, at the most, but a few hundred mercantile speculators. 
Us people, its hard-working twelve millions of cultivators, the 
artuiil protluccrs of all this wealth, are in a condition notoriously 
but little superior to that enjoyed by the negro of the Southern States ; 
and lor being so subjected to this system of extortion, oppression, 
and bondage, they have to thank Lonl Cornwallis, and his Permanent 
Settlement. As a man of sterling integrity, of anxious, though mis- 
directed, zeal lor the service of his einpmyers, we admit that I^ord 
(Cornwallis may have been actuated by the best intentions ; but, on 
llio other hand, it cannot l)e denied tliat he was guilty of a culpable 
precipitation, and an overweening confidence in a plan of his own 
conception, to which he could not have devoted a moiety of the thought 
or deliberate and earnest consideration, which the vastness of the snb- 
and the momentous interests at ^ake, unquestionably demandc^l. 
A thorn in the foot, or a catara^ in the eye, is undoubtedly a great 
and pressing evil ; but wliat wolld be thought of the judgment or 
discretion of a surgeon, who should propose an amputation of tlie foot, 
or an oxtr;iction of the eye, as a remedy ? Lord Cornwallis obviated 
tlie evils of a fluctuating and uncertain revenue, by sacrificing, on 
the one hand, half its legitimate amount, and, on the other, the inte- 
rests of the unfortunate cultivators, who naturally looked up to him 
for support and protection. The injury, however, was perpetrated ; 
and to remove it entirely now, lias become impossible. 

Still, much has been done to> alleviate and lessen the evil : tlic 
estates have been marked off and registered, with some approach 
to exactitude ; but, above all, Government of late years have pc,v- 
mitted Europeans, English gentlemen, to become purchasers of 
the estates ; and the beneficial effects of the new clement in tlic 
proj)riotary class, have already been largely experienced. The 
increasing demand for, and conscqtiently enhanoetl price, of, Indigo, 
the best variety of which Bengal — owing to its waters being 
entirely free from all mineral pAperties — alone can produce, Inis 
steadily, year by year, increased the value of most of the estates ; 
to such till extent indeed, have they risen iu market-value, that . 
iiiany of them yield not more than 3 or 4 per cent on the 
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purchasing capital ; that is to say, the difference l)ctwccu the 
amount collected as rent, and the amount paid as tlic Governinent 
demand, affords only three or four per cent, and occasionally even 
loss than this, on the original sum paid for the estate. The ryots of 
llongal lja\^ an invincihlo dislike to the cultivation of Indigt» ; tJic 
origin of this dislike, it seems impossible to discover ; but the fact 
remains that, unless comj^lled to do so, they never would cultivate an 
acre with it. And this circumstance explains the value which pro- 
perty commands in the market. The possession ^f an estate enables, 
the proprietor to compel tlic cultflators in it to produce a certain 
quantity of f ndigo plant, which he purchases from them at the rate 
of six or eight bundles for the Rupee, each bundle containing as 
much of the plant as can ho circled by a six-foot chain. The [iro- 
diictioH of Indigo, more especially on a great scale, has been found 
so extremely profitable, that a large number of Europeans, and a 
vast amount of European capital, arc already engaged in its manu- 
facture. Silk, sugar and rum, have also attracted considerable notice 
of late ; ami, under the systematic vigour and energy of European 
supervision, have already commenced to yield large returns. In 
seasons of general failure either from drought, or blight, or other 
causes. Government frequently, in the^most liberal spirit, allow con- 
siderable remissions of tlieir demands ; when this occurs, which it 
does not unfrequently, the cultivators who arc fortunate enough to 
bo on the European Zemeendarec estates invariably derive their 
fair share of the indulgence ; but whpc the Zeineendar is a native, 
no such equitable arrangement is to i>e expected. He himself falls 
down abjectly at his lord's feet, and uiges that liis utter ruin will 
follow, if some consideration be not extended to him, if some remission 
be not allowed ; the consideration is made, the remission is granted; 
and he goes out of his lord’s presence but to take bis wrctchuil dc- 
|)cndants by the throat, and extract from them, with an unrelent- 
ing hand, the utmost farthing. Love of his native village, dislike of 
change, constitutional apathy, and long endurance of o])prcssi()n, are 
the causes which alone prevent the cultivators leaving the Native Zc- 
. i^^endarce estates. Tlie Zcmeeiidars understand those matters 
. thoroughly, and know exa(^ when to withhold the last pound 
that would break the camef^HKick. Wo believe that a brighter day is 
yet in store for Bengal-^ a day of regeneration, to commence when 
every aci^ of the couuSry is in the hands of Englishmen, when the 
Bengal cultivators lygfty at least become free and fairly rciiuincratcd 
laborers, as well cfc^tijistanced alnfbst as the agricultural classes in 
England, instead of being as they now are the htdploss victims of a 
tribe of grasping, but luckily at the same time spendthrift Bab«>os. 
These Jiiboo^ of young India have gained, with the smattering of an 
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iinglish education, a tliovougli aetjuaintance with European licen- 
tioiisness, and its concomitant extravagance. The free indulgence of 
these vices paves tlie way for the rapid transfer of their property to 
Euroj)can hands, into which hvo-thirds of the estates in the Province 
have alrciidy found their way. That the remainder may do so 
sliortly, is most earnestly to be desired. 

But altliougli the fatal tendencies and results of the Permanent 
Settlement system pursued in liengal seem so palpable to us, the 
f)riginators and proinulgatora of the system were so jHjrsuaded of its 
inestimable benefits, that they j>ertinacioiisly insisted on applying 
it to the Madras Presidency ; and iii!i>crativc orders for its gradual 
introduction issued from the Supreme Groveniment. Tlie constitu- 
tion of the villages in the Madras Presidency WiLs precisely similar 
in every essential to those wc have described, as existing in other 
j>arts of India — c«icli village or community complete in itself, and 
almost perfectly indejicndent of all foreign assistance. In addition, 
however, to tlie Zcmccndars and district accountants of tlie South, 
there existed here, in some of tlic wilder provinces, a few men termed 

Poly gars,” who apparently for some considerable time bad pos- 
sessed certain hereditary claims to a portion of the rent of their res- 
pective districts. Although originally, in all probability, they were 
iiU'iely predatory chiefs, still prolonged j)ossession bad given their 
claims a semblance of right, which (i>vcrrimcnt would liardly have 
done well to ignore. With this solitary exception, wc believe no one 
h;ul a shadow of right to intervAic between the cultivators on the 
one hand as tenants, and Covertinent on the otlier as landlord. The 
intervention of any third party could only lake place legitimately, 
either by the consent of both the original parties, or by one party 
\obmUrily Jibdicating its vight-s* in favor of the interloper. That no 
third jiarty existed between Government and the cultivators in many 
Idisiricts is amply proved, by the necessity there arose for actually 
creating the interloper by the sale of the estate. 

But these startling facts mattered little ; the orders from Calcutta 
were peremptory ; estates weretdisposed of right and left ; and a 
largo portion of the Presidency became subject to the same curses 
and the same oppressions that had followed in the wake of the fa- 
mous Bengal Permanent Settlement. Most fortiinatoly, the experi- " 
ment was not uiiivorsally carrietl out ; and large sections of the 
Province still remain unfettered. The Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal, and its partial introduction into Madras, hail been accoih- 
plislied but a very short time, when the tests of experience com- 
menced to throw a most unfavorable light upon it, or rather, we 
slioiild say, that its inevitable results merged forth, ami stood out 
prominently in their true character. Men saw the fatal error they 
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liad committed, aiwl from that day any proposed system, having for 
its basis a perpetual settlement, was at cuice rejected. Various sys- 
tems were Oilopted for short periods, until the advent of Sir Tlioma's 
Miinro ; but none seemed to answer satisfactorily. 

The Ryotwaree system is generally supposed to have originated 
with Tippoo, but we can hardly cenneide with this ; we cannot oon- 
ceive it possible that a man who lived in ilie eighteenth century, 
should have been the originator of a system of Revenue maunge- 
ment, which seems to us the only natural system that ever couM 
have existed amongst a free and tolerably civilized ' people. We a»l- 
mit the village community system, — ^that of joint res]>ons>l>ilitiL^s, 
and joint advantages, — ^to nave been more ancient ; inasmuch as, in 
itself, It implies and indicates an unsettled state of society. The liyot- 
waree, on the other hand, indicates a step in advance, and f>ojnt>s to a 
liigher condition of civilization, wlien individuals can stand by tliein- 
selves, and the fortuitous props afforded by their neighbours are no 
longer required. 

Whether it be either politic or necessary to prop up and continue 
the village system, the sexy organization of which was the result of an 
unsatisfactory condition of Government, after the necessitating causes 
of that arrangement have entirely passed aWay, is quite anotlier 
question. We administer physic, and we recommend a peculiar 
regimen, as long as the functioivs of the body continue ilisorgauized ; 
but when those functions resume their proper healthiness of action, 
we should hardly consider it necessari to continue the same system 
of treatment. To see men acting siitgly and independently, is evi- 
dently the natural result of a higher condition of civilization and 
orilcr, than to see them forced into combination for purposes mu- 
tual protection. As long as the necessity exist^l for the combina- 
tion, the arrangement unquestionably was an ^ccllentone, and fully 
accomplished Us end ; but when that necessity no longer existed, the 
arrangement which had been made to meet it, and was in itself one 
merely of expediency, should also have tenninatcil. Tliat tlie ne- 
cessity and the conscvpient arrangemen>t had existed for a very con- 
siderable period, in no way alters the question. The remedy un- 
questionably was excellent and efficient; but still it was intrinsically 
an evil, and onjy to be tolerated so long as the greater evil existed, 
wliich it wiw- intended to counteract. Under the strong and energetic 
rule of a British Government, that evil has passed away ; soc iety is 
thbroughly organized ; life and property are as safe as they are in 
any part of the world ; oppression and extortion shrink away, jma- 
lysed on every side under the broad light of an even-handed justice, 
which is no respecter of persons ; and each may now sit under his 
own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid. The object 
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tlien, for whicli the system of mutual responsibilities was originated, 
no longer exists. Wc contend, tlierelbre, that tlic necessity for con- 
tinuing the system has also cciiscd, and. that to continue it is to oJicr 
a chock to the legitimate development of independence of tliought 
and action, so essential to the progressive welfare of a nation emerg- 
ing, hut now', from an age of anarchy, misrule, and lawless oppression- 
Such we consider to be, mainly and broadly, the arguments in favor 
of IlyoLwarce, over the village system pursued in the North-West 
Provinces. We shall hcrcallcr endeavor to give a more particular 
<lcscri])ti()ii of botli systems — ^the village S 3 "stcm of settlement, as it 
now exists in the Nortli-West, and as it was originated by !Mr. 
Holt Mackenzie ; and the ll^^otwarcc system of J3ombay, perfected by 
ilie Jlevcnuc survey and assessment, devised by Mr. Goldsmid and 
CViptain Wingate. 

On th(3 arrival of Sir Thomas Munro at Madras, he devoted his 
talents and energies, both of which were conshlerabJo, to a considera- 
tion of the m lie) i- vexed question of J/and Revenue, in relation to the 
be.^t terms and method of its collection. Piilly alive to the vast 
c‘vils of the Bengal permanent system, and aware also of the failure 
of an attempt at village scttlenin^nts in Madnis, he became convinc- 
ed r)f tlie theoretical advisability of adopting the Jlyotwaroe, as the 
only j>os.sil)Ie system alike equitable to the Government and to the 
iMiltivalors. The Court of Directors approved of his views ; ami by 
1 he clo.se of the year 1 820, the lyotw’aree system was generally intro- 
duced througliout the Madras P^sidency. But good boeomos evil, 
in tin) precise ratio of its perversion. Jmst and equitable, and ca|>a- 
ble of dilfusing incalculable good as ilie Jvvotwnreo system was, if 
applieil in its integrity, it becam#, by its perverted application, au 
evil ol‘ no small magnitude. The first principle ofit is, that tlic Go- 
vernment shall strictly confine its demand, in the character of land- 
hnd, to the just rent of the soil ; in fact, that it sliall never allows its 
di'inaiid to eiicroaeli on tlie interest of stock or invested capital. 
The ])r()portiou of the produce to Be considered as rent, has been very 
variously estimated. In ancient times one-fifth, or even one- 
sixth of tlio produce, w^as considered as representing an cipiitable ami 
ju.st rent ; but the highe.st estimate ever proposed considered one- ^ 
third as tlie maximum proportion. Yet the Madras Government, in 
living it.s Ryotwarec assessment, utterly ignored this essential princi- 
})le, and demanded from 50 to 70, and, in some cases, even inor# 
than 70 per cent from the unfortunate cultivators. And the ac- 
tual amount of the asse.'^sment was determined, in these proportions, 
I'rom the production of the most favorable past seasons. 

The eoascipienco of this iniquitous system was, that vast remissions 
had to he gvauled iii aliuo,st every season, as the cultivators were ut- 
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tcrly unable to meet sucli extortionate demands. During the fvvf last 
years, sonietliing has been attem])ted to ameliorate this wielched 
state of aifairvS, by the institution of a rough survey, and a revised 
assessment, of the land ; but still the average amount of the Govern- 
incnt demand is about 40 jier cent of the gi-oss production ; and the 
consequence is, that, excepting the Bengal cultivators, the Madras 
ryots are the most wretched and miserable in India. Under these 
circumstances, the nnsatishictory result of the Ryotwaree settlement 
in Madras is not muclj to be wondered at ; the wry first steps taken 
provided most effectually against the remotest chance of success. 

On every ground, and in every p<nnt of view, is the exaction of an 
undue rent to be reprobated ; whether considered in the Inferior 
light of a financial question of ex|)cdiency, or in the superior light of 
the moral obligations of Government to its dependent subjects. Over- 
assessment, by <lraining the resources of the cultivators must year 
by year circumscribe the extent of cultivation, until it ev<?ntiialiy 
reaches the minimum capable of satisfying merely tlie home con- 
sumption ; on ilie other hand, the cultivator, when left to enjoy the 
proceeds of his stock and capital, is enabled to accumulate funds ; 
this leads to a corresponding increase,^-)f cultivation, and consequent- 
ly a progressively enlarged Revenue for Government, 

But whilst pointing out the reasons precluding all chance of suc- 
cess to the Ryotwaree system as applied to Madras, we do not intoul 
to assert that it would necessarily have succeeded, hud a fair 
average assessment been imposeil. yWe believe tliat, to enable it 
to work satisfactorily, the utmost care and attention must be 
paid to several minor details, as well as to tlic more import- 
ant question of the rat<iw of assessracUU ; and we feel persuaded that, 
even supposing a perfectly just assessment imposed, still failure will bo 
the inevitable result, if these details to whicli wc allude be omitted. 
These essential details are fully supplied by the Revenue Survey now 
- in progress throughout the Bombay Presideiicv, the operations 
of which we shall hereafter describe^ as comprehensively tis possible. 
-i^^Having thus briefly glanced at the .system of Revenue management 
][TUrsiied in Bengal proper and in the Madras Presidency, we liasten 
'to describe a very different state of things in the North Western 
Provinces, those fair and fertile provinces watered by the magnifi- 
cent streams of the Gogra, the Ganges, the Ramgunga, and the 
Jumna, meandering, as they do, through the length and breadth of the 
land, from Gorruefepoor and Benares in the East, to Delhi and Hiirrianah 
in the West ; thiafs- watering an area of some 72,000 square miles, 
which contains a population of nearly twenty-four millions, two-tliirds 
of whom are agriculturists, and yields a revenue to Government of 
upvvards of four millions sterling per annum* 
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On taking possession of* the countjy, we found liorc, as elsewhere, 
a variety of tenures and holdings, diftering, liowever, in some 
essential respects from tlioso in other parts of India. These we shall 
briefly describe. The original tenure, we believe, in each case to 
have been precisely the same, and to have had its origin in 
the village communities to which we have previously referred. 
Villages, tlie original constitution of which has been preserved 
intact, and from which foreign interlopers have been successfully 
excluded, are called Bhyacharah” — the word itself signifies, a 

“ possession of the brotherhood.’* They have from time im- 
memorial paid their “ land tribute,” — we use the word advisedly, 
as being distinct from rent — to the ruling power, direct, witliout the 
intervention of any third person. Essentially democratic, they care- 
1‘ully guard against any one, even of themselves, obtaining the least 
undue authority or iiilluonce. For tlic common management of their 
affairs, under the working of a free ballot, they elected a Committee 
or Punch. Tlic duties and responsibilities of the Punch were nei- 
tlirr foNv nor light ; they had to make the best terms they could with 
Government ; they had fairly to apportion, and subsequently to collect 
from each cultivator, his quota of the tribute ; they had to entertain 
public* guests, to bribe Govepmeiit Officers, to arrange all Muni- 
cipal matters, and in fact, to do all that which, without their aid, must 
have })oeii done individually and severally by the community ; and 
in roLuni, they enjoyed all the honors of the office, as well as its 
indirect and collateral 
number of the Punch wa 
than five. 

The next tenure wo shall notice, and the class to which most of 
the villages belong, is that tiMned the “^Village Zemeendart^.” — 
Here again, the original constitution was evidently the same; but 
time and various circumstances of the past have wrought the change. 
The equality, the joint responsibility, and the joint advantages no 
longer exist ; a faction has arisen ; the members of a powerful family 
in the village have strengtheijefl themselves, probably at first, by 
insidious and almost imperceptible degrees ; year by year, gradually 
though surely, have they succeeded in gaining the upper h»ad, 
until, at last, they have managed to settle and pay the Government 
demand themselves. A generation has passed away ; and the 
upstarts arc looked upon, by all, as the actual proprietors of the 
village. They are heffcefortli termed the village Zemeendiirs, 
become responsible to Government for the revenue, and extort as 
much as possible from the remaining cultivators. Very generally, 
these village Zemeendars are themselves cultivators ; the best lands 
are, of course, appropriated by them, but are brought to the general* 


advan^tages of occasional peculation. The 
5 always more than two, and seldom less 
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credit of the village at a very low, or perhaps at only a nominal, 
rent; the total rents of the vilhige are then collected ; the amount 
of the Government demand is extracted, and the remainder is 
divided among the Zemeendars themselves. 

Tlie third and last variety of tenure we have to notice, i» the Dis- 
trict Zeineendaree. The gradual conversion from the Bliyacharali 
to the Village Zomeendaree tenure, which wo have just noticetl above, 
having taken place, a further step in alienation and wrong was the 
inevitable result. In the district Zeineendaree tenures, tlic proprie- 
tary right is held by one or more persons over a ii umber of villages, 
and the estate or inchal is denominated either a Talooka or Purgun- 
nah, if sufficiently extensive. The proprietors or Zemeendars pay a 
lump-sum to Government for the entire estate, settling theinselvcs 
with each village separately ; or they farm out the estittc in larger or 
smaller subdivisions to mercantile speculators. The rent, or net 
produce of each village, is therefore supj 30 scd to yield a fair profit to 
three distinct interests : First, to tlie Government ; Secondly, to the 
Zemcendar ; and Thirdly, to the mercantile speculator. 

It may be assumed at once, tlmt the natural rent, even supposing 
it to be at the maximum amount of one-third of the gross produce, 
is quite unequal to this three-fold dem^^nd upon it. The inevitable 
inference then presents itself, that the whole, or at least a very con- 
siderable proportion, of the fair profits of tlie cultivator, the iutorost 
of stock must have been encroached upon, to meet the unequal 
demand ; and consequently that, wherever the village Zemeeiidaj ec 
or the district Zemeendarce tenure*}:^ exist, the cultivators cannot 
possibly enjoy the slightest profits, beyond the mere wages of labor, 
the bare means of subsistence. No native Government, not eyeu 
that Uf Ackbar, has ever been sulfi’ciently strong, or sufficiently 
organized, to create an internal machinery for the working of any 
lievenne system, dispensing entirely with the aid of middlemen of 
one class or another. Tipjioo’s attempt to introduce the liyotwarcc 
in the South, and Ackbar s plan of the separate ’ illjige leases in 
tlie North, were both experiments on a very limited scale ; and cannot, 
therefore, be loolied upon as general systems. Zemeendars, or 
middlemen of nny kind, must bo regarded merely in the light of 
-rd/ones ; as uselessly absorbing a vast proportion of wealth, which 
should remain either with the actual producers on tho ono hand, or 
should be taken by Government on the other, as a portion 
of rtits legitimate revenue, as affording* additional means for 
the execution of various , schemes and projects, tending to 
tho general improvement and benefit of the country. With 
native Governments, inherent weakness compelled tlie sacrifice 
of a portion of the just rent due to them in the capacity of landlord ; 
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aiul Llioy ack*d wisely in making the sacrifice ; but slill it was a sacri- 
and only to he tolerated because it was a necessity. With us 
fbrtiuiately, there is no such compulsion ; our executive is iis strong anil 
as ainplificd as in England itself ; in short, our power and capabi- 
lity for dealing with the minutest details of revenue management is 
absoluloly sullicicnt ; and, therefore, for us to give up to useless, ami 
occasionally worse tliau useless, n idtilem^ii a large i)ortiou of i)»e 
rent of the land which is our just due, and which we are bound, by 
every consideration of right, to collect for the benefit of the country 
at large, is delibo!*ately to commit a double wrong, a wrong both 
to ourselves and to the people wc govern. It is vain to urge 
“ vested rights,'* or other prr»prietary claims based on more prescription ; 
we believe, startling as the assertion may at first appear, tliat prior to 
the Jbiti^li rule, no individual or private right in tlie soil w'hatevcr 
existed practically ; l)nt we shall quote the words of the great advucato 
of tlie North- West system, Mr. Thomason : 

“ S(» long as tl'.e sovereign was entitled to a piwtion of the produce of the 
land, and tiicrc was no fixed limit to that portion, prartically the Sovereign was 
so far (►wnoi <*f the land, as to Ije able to exclude all other persons from enjoying 
any portitm of the net produce/* 

That is to sa} , the condition^of the law’' permitted the Sovereign to 
npproj^riute the gross produce of the land, minus the cost of produc- 
tion, including the wages of labor. • That he did not invarialdy 'so 
apj)roj)riato tlie not produce, we have already admitted ; but this in 
no wise alters the questimi. Do bad a right to the entire rent of 
the land, an<l conseipiently wasiits sfde propietor and landlord ; and 
till Ills demand was fixed by law at some amount lass than the net 
produce, tlic existence of any otjier proprietary right or title was im- 
possible. That this demand never was linlitcd by law under any 
native rule, wc know ; and it tlierefore follows inevibibly that, prac- 
tically under our predecessors, no Government, no private or individual 
projKnty in the soil coidd have existed. Unquestionably then on 
taking possession of tlie couutry^Governmeut miglit, in perfect jus- 
tice, have repulsed and ignortil every claim tending to lessen its 
powers and advantages as universal landlord. To understand the 
question properly, it is necessary b) bear in mind the gimt difference 
between right and expediency. Wedo not here assert that it woula 
liave been expedient for Government to assume tlie functions of uni- 
versal landlord ; we simply say, it might have done so without com- 
mitting either wrong or injustice. Wo shall notice the question of ex- 
pediency h(^ieaftor. In the North-AVest, it w'as considered advisable 
tliat Government sliould abdicate a portion of its riglils in favor of a 
c lass of middlemen, or rather weslumld perhaps say, more correctly , 
lo express the principle followed, that Government dcteiiuincd in no 
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raM" t(» retain to iUelt’ the rights or functions of a lanJloiil JMr. 
Thoiuuson says, 

Government, liowever, has no desire to retain the proprietary right in its 
own hamls, ami in such cases” (where no claims are advanced)* “ coumionly 
confers the right on any one, who, by local intluerice, or by successful exertion 
in tlie management of the township, may have preferential claims to the indul- 
gence.” 

We subjoin his statement of the a J vantages, both to the people 
and to the Govermiieut, e.xpected to flow from the system. 

** The system is evidently one which is not calculated to yield the largest 
amount of land revenue. It cannot be introduced into a highly cultivated and 
fully peopled country, which had been administered according to the native or 
any other similar method of Uyotwar management, without an apparent im- 
mediate diminution of the Government demand on account of land revenue. 
I'he compensation for this would be sought in the increased prosperity of tlie 
people, and the consequent incu'case of indirect taxation ; in the more complete 
control maintained over the persons eiiiploj^ed in collecting the revenue ; in 
the diminished cost of collection, and in the greater certainty of punctually re- 
alizing the sum actually assessed. On the other hand, wlierevcr tlicre is iraicli 
waste land, and the country is poorly cuU^ated, and the population is scanty, 
it causes tho rapid reclamation of the waste, and the increase of the popula- 
tion. A valuable property is tims created, from which, in the course of time, 
the state may derive a largely increased amount of land revenue.” 

Tlie great principle here followed, then, is to limit the cleinand of 
Gdvormnent for a certain term cf year.s, to a sum averaging about Sii 
per cent below the net produce. It is, of course, clear that some 
one must benefit by tliis rcliiiquishii/3nt of one-third of the Stale’s 
proper revenue. In the Bhyacharrii villages, the cultivators them- 
selves, being considered as proprietors and having no middlemen 
between themselves and Government, arc licnefited ; and, as regards 
tliein, the arrangement fs most liberal, and at the same tiulc most 
judicious and politic. Tliis oiijoyment of a third of the rent enaiiles 
tliem rapidly to accumulate capital, and brings within their reach 
comforts and pleasures before almost unknown. They become 
prosperous, the severity of pressure from iinfavo.ablo seasons be- 
comes alleviated, the temptation to^ crime is vastly diminished, 
ojjportunities for improvement become more frequent and more 
^pagcrly sought after, municipal matters engage attention ; in short, 
tiie people steadily progress to a higher order of civilization. To 
these communities then— the Bbyacharah villages, where no mid- 
dlemen intervene between the cultivator and Government — we 
admit the invaluable benefit likely, indeed almost certain, to accrue 
from this policy cd’ the North-We&t settlement. But we cannot see 
how the body bf the )5eople in the Zeineendareo villages are to 
derive the slightest benelit from the liberal relinquishment of a 
poition of its ^ues made by Government. This handsome reliii- 
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cjiiisliment) ainoiniting, as it does, a<‘tually to oiie-uiiitli of tlie 
tn’oss produce, tiuds its way, in most cases, (we except the estates 
originally sold by Government, the piircliasu money of wliicli is of 
course entitled to interest) to the hands of a set of “ proprietors” 
posKsesserf of no valid title ; and who, generally speaking, devote their 
money to the gratilication of an unbounded licentiousness, or to tlie 
prosecution of useless litigation. The sy^^em of the North-West is, 
therel'ore, not calculated to add to the prosperity of the people at 
largo ; at least in ,the Zemeendaree villages, of which two-thirds of 
the province consist. 

But we now proceed to describe more fully, how the actual settle- 
mt . was made. Our authorities are Mr. Bird, Mr. Tlioniason, 
aiui Mr. Tliornlon. Mr. Thomason thus ably epitomises tbe lead- 
ing chavactoristics of the system, which he enumerates under three 
ilistincl heads. 

“ F'rst : All the inhabited part of tlie country is divided into portions with 
fixed boundfuies, called Mchals or estates ; on each Mehal a sum is asse.ssed 
for the term of 20 or 30 years, calculated so us to leave a fair surplus profit 
over and above tlie not produce of tbe land; and for the punctual payment of 
that sum, the land is held to bo ]>crpetually hypothecated to the Government, 

“ Secondly ; h is detenuined \vji<» are the person or persons entitled to receive 
this surplus profit. The right thus determined is declared to be heritable 
and transferable ; and the persons entitled to it are considered the proprietors 
of the land, from whom the cngaffements'for the annual payment of the sum 
assessed by the (jlovernment on the JMohal are taken. 

'‘Thirdly: All the proprietors (f a Mehal are severally and jointly responsi- 
ble, in their persons ami property, for the payment of the sum assessed by the 
(h)vernrnent on the Melial. W’liere there arc inortj proprie(ij>rs than one, it is 
determined according to what rule they shall share the profits, or make good 
the losses, on the estates. If thej^roprietors arc numerous, engagements aie 
only taken from a few of the body, who, on their^own parts, and as r»"presen- 
tatiVes of the rest, undertake to manage the Mehal, and to pay the sum 
assessed upon it.'" 

The .settlement involved two distinct operations, equally impor- 
tant, and equally re^juiring tl|e utmost carefulness and judgment 
in execution. Tbo first is fi;*jal, and lia.s for its object tlio deter- 
mination of the Government demand on each estate. The second 
is judicial, and relate to tlie decision and registration of indiviSual 
rigiits. Tlie four great steps in the process are as follows : 

1 St. — TJie adjustment of Boundaries. 

2nd. — ^The Survey. 

3rd. — ^The Assessment. 

4th.— ^The Record of Rights.* 

Here, as in every other part of India, disputes regarding the 
exact limits of the boundaries of contiguous villages, are of constant 
occurrence ; the waste lands of most villages lie at their extremitie.s, 
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aiifl coiisivjuontly all Ir.iccs (>r any oi‘i»fiiial l)(minlary liave oniirely 
<lisa|>j)caroil> or nuuv prohably, {Kirliaps, no actual boniularics ever 
existed. Jo mark am I settle these boniularios |jonnanently ])y the 
erection of substantial land -marks, is the lirst operation. The inetlioil 
adopted to settle these disputes is somewhat arbitrary ; but it suits the 
character of tlie people, and is Jis fair a one to all parties as couhl he 
devised. A i^unchayet, o,r jury ol'lifVeon or twenty uninterested vil- 
lagers iVoui adjacent villages, is convened l>y the Setthauent OHiccr. 
Either party has tlie right of challenging ohjectionahie. jurymen, 
on shewing reasonable gn>unds for the challenge. Plaiiililfs and l>e- 
lenilants, tlie Sahib and the Jury, accompanic*d )>y a posse of peons, 
march <»ff to ins}>oct the disputed land, walk over it, anil after much 
quarrelling and talking return not mucli wiser on the siihji'ct than 
they were before ; depositions arc made, docunieiiis are looked ov(*r, 
botli sides are hoard, all the pros and cons are considered, and 
Puncliayet iinally announces its decision ; the boundary is hn UiwilU 
marked oll'acconlingly ; and the dispute is practically disposoil ^-f for 
ever. By the provisions of Act 1 of 1847, adeijuato punishmout i'oi 
the removal or destruction of boundary marks is fully ensnri'd. 

The boundaries of all the vilkiges under process of seUlc- 
nicnt in the district liaving thus boon fiorinam ntly deti*nnin(‘d, the 
next step is the Survey. This compri'^es two pmt ess^s : one scienti- 
tic, the other not so ; and here, we conceive, occurs tlie first objec- 
tionable provision of the settlement. Tlie scieutilic survey is merely 
a traverse round the lioundary of eacli village, laid down on a scale 
of four inches to the mile ; the maitt inferior fealnros, as roads, 
rivers, hills, and the siteof tlio villages, are also exliil)itf,*d, as well as 
llie total area in acres, obtaineil I'roip the traverse ; and this, of 
course, as far as it goes, ' is unexceptionable. The next stop, the 
unscientific survey of the interior, field by field — ^the preparation of 
the ‘SSliujreh” — as it is called, is, we think, open to grave objections. 
The progress of the native Khusreh survey is thus decribed : — “The 
survey consists of a rough plan of village called a ‘ Shujreh,' 
and a list of the fields called a ‘ Khusreh.’ The ShujreU is on no fix- 
ed scale, but is so constructed as to enable a person at once to find 
in ft any field of which he is in search.” (Tlie possibility of tliis is, wo 
flunk, more than doubtful.) “ Each field, and each parcel of land re- 
presented in it, bears a number, corresponding wdth which is an entry 
in the Khusreh, showing the size of the parcel of land, the occupant, 
the' nature of the soil, the crop growing on it, or other mode of occu- 
pation, and the renf of the field, sujVf>osing it to be under cultivation. 
The size of the field is given by stating the average length and 
broailth, and by deducing the area by mnlti])lying the one into the 
other, which is the nati\u popular method of land surveying.” 
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We cannot, liowevcv, coinciile with the idea here expressed of either 
the utility or trustworthiness of the ‘‘ Slnijrcir’ ; first, because al- 
though theoretically the method of survey iuloptcd is correct, it 
can only be practically regarded as a means of approximation ; 
anil secondly, supposing even the Shujreh to bo perfectly correct, 
yet it is useless (or purj^sos of reference to the laud, as the fields 
j)ossc.ss no boundary-marks, and are con^^iuently undellruxL The 
Khusreli, however, is the most important document connected with 
the settlement ; ayd on its correctness and integrity the success of 
the system entirely rests. It is a register of all the fields, and a 
doseription and eumneration of all the private rights and holdings 
appertaining to llio village ; and iis these hohlings and rights <'inust 
finetuate and change yearly, the preparation of’ a corrected Khiisreh 
lK'co})ies annually necessary. To carry out this unavoidable part 
ol’tlio sclioine, an agency has boon made by the creation of Putwa- 
ries or Village Accountants, with whom rests the responsibility ofaii- 
uualiy prejKiriiig, and lodging in the Collectors ollice, corrected 
K hn‘>rehs for their respective villages. Th(3.sc Khusrehs are regardeil 
.Ls eunelusivc ovidouei? in all cjiscs of internal dispute, oc(?urring 
either between the cultivators themselves or between the cultivators 
and the Zoniecudars; it is? therefore, evident that any errors 
creeping into them, either from negligence or fraud, are of vital im- 
portance, and wc are by no means sliuguine that adequate measure.> 
can 1)0 adopted for their exclusion. 

The third great step is the assessment — the detorminaliun of 
the Government demand ; aiM tlic cllh-icnt performance of tliis 
porlltni of his* duty requires a constjuit exercise of the scttle- 
incnt ofllcer's intellectual powors. I1ic fir-jt step is to.asccrtain the 
av€iragc amount of the Government revenue for a past scries of 
years, both for the entire district as well as fur individual villages ; 
the condition of tlic cultivators, and the increase or dt»crcasc of cul- 
ti Nation, as evidencing in il self a light or a heavy assessment, must 
be taken into cousi<lcratioii ; ♦hquiries into the prevahmt average 
lafcs of rent paid by the culflvators^ should be instituted ; and these 
rates, multiplied by the total of the cultivated acres in the district, 
obtaineil from the Khusreh survey returns, will exhibit the gr<^s 
rent ; and two-thirds of the gross rent thus obtained, plus an extra 
cess (in the determination of which much judgment is necessary) 
j^;r the arable waste, will exhibit a close approxijuation of the t^mi 
at which the Governnn?nt demand on the district should be fixed. 
So far matters are tolevably easy ? but the next slop — the allotting to 
each village its fair quota of this demand — is a matter so difiicult to 
accomplish with any rcdsuiubk linpc of succCos> cncu when aidc<l« 
voi.. XL— NO. i/ . U 
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by tlie best and fullest and most reliable data, that we cannot but 
anticipate failure, when we consider the imperfect and somewhat 
crude data afforded by the native Khusrch survey. There exists 
but one check to very unequal assessment— a check prominently ad- 
vanced by Mr, Thornton, and apparently considered by him as suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent much apprehension of the existence of the 
e/il indicated. lie observes, that 

Every proprietor has the option of declining to engage on the conditions 
ollered him, the only penalty being his exclusion from the management lor a 
periud of 12 years. * In such a cose, the settlement ofiiccr must make other ar- 
rangements for the realization of the revenue, either by leasing the estate to a 
farinen^ or by collecting the rents direct from the cultivators, tint whichev'or 
of these courses be followed, he will have to provide, in addition to his original 
demand, for the Malikanah allowance claimable by the excluded proprietor, 
which, by law, must not be less than 5 per cent, on the revenue. * * 

“ Very loud and general complaints have often arisen from no cause, but a 
systematic combination. Willing consent has, on the other hand, been given in 
seasons of temporary prosperity, to terms wliich could not be fulfilled in ordi- 
nary years. Still the powers possessed by the people at large of forcing a 
reconsideration of the assessment, and the obligation to pay Malikanah to 
recusant proprietors, arc valuable checks on the proceedings, and place Kiein in 
the light of a fair bargain between in(lepcnd(v?t parties, rather than in that of a 
despotic demand on the one side, and of unavoidable compliance on the 
other.’* 

The true value of the check may thus be expressed : — Government 
acknowledges the proprietor as entitled to 35 per cent, of the rent ; 
it then offers him the farm of liis m\. village at a certain sum, fixed 
more or less arbitrarily, leaving him the ojpdon of cstunplying with 
this demand or of accepting from Government a sum varying from 
5 to 10 per cent, on the collections ; and tliis is what Mr. Thornton 
calls “ a fair bargain between independent parties.” In other w^ords, 
the proprietor is entitled to a sum equivalent to 50 per cent, of tlic 
revenue ; Government then offers him certain terms, or a Malikanah 
iunounting to 5 or 10 per cent, of <fhc revenue : chat is to say, it 
offers him, as the alternative of not .accepting its terms* from one- 
tenth to one-twentieth of his juSt rights. Disproportionately heavy 
indeed must the rissessment be, to iiuluco him to accept the alterna- 
tive. So much for the value of the cheek against the chances of 
excessive or une<iual assessment. Wc fully believe that every means, 
of which the system admitted, wore made available to ensure success 
in the difficult, and, at the best of times, somewhat uncertain opera- 
tion of distributing an equal asscssrment, and wc believe that a very 
largo amount of Jiuccess was attainc*! ; but at the same time we think 
tlidl the very nature of the system itself, by not istriking at the rt)ot 
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nl' tile nfnltor, ninl by n(»t tlesccnJin^ siifllcieiitly to details, prcchid- 
e<l tlie possibility ut‘ ensuring universal success. 

T1k 3 Coveriiment demand being fixed by the settlement officer, 
as above describc«l, the terms were made known to the proprietors. 
In nine cases out of ten they wore agreed to, and the bargain receiv- 
ed tlie ratification of a written and attested decil of settlement, signed 
both by the Collector and by the propriftors. We (pi(»te in lull a 
translation of the deed of a village constitution in a Uhyacharah 
Mehal 

• 

“ We, Tfam TJuxsh, Parasram, TIindeo, &c. &c. Ac. himberJars and puttee- 
dars of Mouzha (Joncha in the purgunnah of Kandowlee. Now, whereas a 
settlement of this village has been made by the Collector at a Jumma of 
Rs. 1,000 for 12-t7K, ofRs. 1000 for 1248 F., of Rs. 1120 for 1218 F., 
of Rs. 1180 for 1250 F., of Rs. 1240 for 1251 F.. and of Rs. 1300 from 1252 
lo 1270 F., for an entire term of 30 years from 121*7 to 3270 F., with us, the 
parties before named, we agree to abide by tl»o following rules : — 

1. The Jumma of Government shall be paid according to the entry in the 
Khewul. 

2. The mode of internal collection shall be this : at the settlement the vil- 
lage wns divided, in respect to Jumma and land, with one consent, into four 
tlmkcs ; and in the same way, a subdivision of Jumma and land, in respect lo 
eacli sharer's puttee, was made witliin each thoke. The lumberdars of each 
thoke will collect from the shltsiftnec puttedars ; every sharer enjoys the profit 
and bears the loss of his own puttee, and when tl>ere are co-sharers in 
any puttee, thereafter collecting, by an assameewar IChatah from the wliole 
laild, u division of the profits shall be made according to the relative shares of 
the parties. And this system shall continue till a butwara take^dace, and on 
the demand of a butwara, it shall be made in MagU, or previous thereto. The 
expenses thereof shall be paid by tl^e applicant. 

** 3. If a balance arises against any sharer, some one of the other sharers, who 
may not be in default, shall pay the amount, and trike the puttee in transfer for 
a term to be fixed by the Collector, *t)ut not to exceed 15 years. Three months 
previous to expiration of that term, if the defaulter does not repay the balance, 
tlie right and interest of the defiinUer shall be foreclosed, and a sultanee by- 
namali shall be granted by the Collector. If more than one sharer applies to 
take the transfer, the Collector will give a preference as seems to him fit. If 
no sharer is ready to take the defaulting puttee, the whole 20 biswahs of the 
village sliall be subject to farm or si^o by auction. 

“ 4, In the waste held in common, the whole body of the sharers possess the 
privilege of cutting wood for implements of agriculture, roofing cottages, ami 
grazing their cattle. But the sale of the timber, and the distribution oT the 
price thereof, is to be made with the consent of all the sharers. The butwjffa 
of tlie waste shall be made at the demand of the majority of the sharers, and 
the expense shall be borne by the village at large. 

5. The right to mortgage or sell shares among the members of the brother- 
hood, is vested in each sharer ; but no sharer shall have the right to mortage 
or sell his snare to a stranger out of village, except with the consent of all 
the sharers, or after first getting a butwara Mehal war. 

♦* b*. The fixed sum of 10 per cent on the Jumma shall be paid to the lum- 
bovdars for all expenses, except the police and putwarce dues. AVith the ex-, 
cess, Of saving, on this sum the .sharers have no concern; The fines from the 
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Mrisristrnte’s Comt sliall be paid propnrtionably, arrordins; to tlio fxtftat of earh 
sharer’s possession; bnt if tl»e fine is a personal one, the parly on whom tlie 
penalty is intUcled shall discharge it. 

“7. When a lumbordar may be removed from death, resignation, or exclu - 
sion by the Ctdlector, the mnjoiity shall elect his successor from his heirs, or 
the other sharers. No lumberdar shall be removed after appointment, except 
with tlic approval of the Collector. 

“ 8. Dooject is the village putwareo. lie shall receive Rs, 2 per cent, on the 
Jumma. On a vacancy, the liiajority of the sharers shall elect a successor frcun 
the heirs of the late incumbent, if any one be deemed lit ; and, otherwise, from 
otlier qualiliod applicants. The removal of the putwaree ^ball only take place 
with the approval of the Collector. 

0 , I'or the support of two Chowkeedars, 12 acres of land, left lakheraj by 
the Collector, have been assigned from 12t7 F. 

“ 10. There is no bullahar in the village. 

“11. From 1217 F. 1 per cent, above the Government jumma for a road 
fund shall he paid by us to Government, on the condition that the amount 
shall be expended within the Agra Zilhih.** 

Tlio fourth and final operation in the settlement is the dcterniina- 
lion and registration of every existing right, or holding, or tenure 
connected with the land. The importance in wliich this portion of 
the settlement is held, becomes apparent from the excessively mi- 
nute and elaborate directions issued on the subject for tlio guidance 
of the officers engaged in its performance. Every dispute arising- 
subsequent to the completion of the settlement depends, for its 
satisfactory adjustment, on the ac'cnracy of the records first prcjiared. 
The first paper is the Klmsveh, whicli \vc have already descvilu'd as 
a seriatim list of all the frokls, includii\q a description of the soils 
of each, and showing tlic names ^f itie present cultivators, tlu? 
tenures of their holdings, and the amount of rent payable to the 
proprietor. The Kutconnee or Miivtukhiib is prepared from the 
Khusreh, — in fact, is nothing igore than the Khusreh in a corrected, 
amplified, and attested form. Annually to correct (as of course 
becomes necessary from the constant mutations and modifications 
taking jdace in the village) and to deposit for reference in the Col- 
lector’s Cuttdierry these Muntnkhiib’i*, is, as we have previously ex- 
plained, the duty of tlic Putwarces. 

For the adjiuiicalion of all disputes relating to the land, Civil 
C'Mirts have been established in each district. The efficiency of 
these Courts is ensured by investing tliem with powers equally large 
and summary. They entertain suits against tlie proprietors for 
rai^sing rents, or against the cultivators for defelcation ; they afford 
the ready means for effecting sales or transfers, of shares ; — in fact 
their jurisdiction,, extends to every s\iit and every case in which land, 
or landed interest, is concerned. Many of the best revenue officers 
'in the Provinces, licnvever, look with much displeasure on these 
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OmvN ; as, llirout^li tlioir instruiiiontalily, tlie integrity of tlie j^er- 
hu t village communities — ilic Bliyacliarah tenure — is being rapidlv 
deslroyeil, iuasmueb its tlic Courts llicilituto tlm sale and trauslW of 
shares to strangers ; and we certainly agree with this view of the casl^ 
So lar, that wo are persuaded the only way in which* satislactoiy 
results cun be exj)eeted from the working of the joint responsibility 
system, is by preserving the original ibrm oj’ combi nation intact ; and 
the introdnclion ot‘ strangei*s must at once produce heart-burnings, 
and jealousies and oppressions, even supposing they did not exist 
j)revionsly. The necessity that has arisen for instituting these Civil 
< Joints furnishes, we think, a strong argument against tlie system ol‘ 
joint responsibility, to carry out the provisions of which they have 
principally been established. It just amounts to this, that these 
Civil Courts, in their necessary o|>erations, lay the axo against the 
root of the very tree lor the siip[K»rt of wlilch they have been called 
into existence. The inevitable conseijuence is, that in the course of 
a lew years the village communities in their original integrity must 
cease to exist ; in whuh case the present evils of the system ot’ joint 
ropoiiMbility will necessarily be much enhanced. 

W’e have thus eiKleavoiireil to sketch bxielly and rapidly the lead- 
ing features, and to exhibit ihft most prominent tendencies, of the 
s\steni of setiloment adopted in the North-Western Provinces. The 
advtKuies and supporters of the system ^ consider tliat the results 
already obtained are highly satisfactory; and wo must willingly 
admit that tiie country has undoubtedly made large advances in 
prosperity, and that, all things lionsidercd, t he people at large are as 
well circumstanced at least as the cultivators in any other part of 
India; though we believe they* arc indubteil for the enjoyment of 
their advanluges more to the sufficiency oT their population, the 
fertility of their soil, the facilities for irrigation afforded thorn, and 
the superiority of their climate, than to the system of their revenue 
managmnent. 

Large towns and vast in ilitar}* encampments arc dotted over the 
Provinces ; broad metalled ro^s traverse the country in every di- 
rc(,i;ion ; its Western plains are intersected by a net-xvork of ample 
canals; its surplus produce flows with celerity to profitable martgj 
along the magnificent water highways of the Ganges and tlie Jumna; 
and its peojde by nature are enterprising, high-spirited, intelligent, 
and industrious ; — difficult i.ndecd would it be for a country thus 
favtirably cv’cumstan^ed to be otherwise than prosperous, contented, 
and happy. Whether tliis state d!' prosperity bo the result of the 
system of revenue management there introduced, or whetlier the 
success of tliat system be attributable to the extraordinarily favora- , 
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l)le condition oftlie inatcvials it operated upon, is at least an open 
4 nesti()ii. We believe that any attempt to introduce the system to 
the J><nubay Presidency would have proved an utter fail arc. The 
lihagdar system (a close approximation to the Bhyacharali tenure of 
the North-’^l’^est), obtaining in part of Guzerat, is found to be far 
from satisfactory in its working ; and in the Khotc system of Ait- 
iiagheri (closely resembling the district Zemoendaree tenuroMhe 
cultivators have been reduced to a condition of abject poverty«ind 
wretchedness and want, which ^ve cannot think explained away '^Hhe 
mere fact of a teeming population. 

We now proceed to the Bombay system of revenue management 
— the Ryotwari, perfected by the operations of the Revenue Survey 
and Assessment now in progress throughout the l^rcsidcncy, origi- 
nated by the late Chief Secrotaiy to Government, Mr. Guldsmid, 
and his able and intelligent coadjutor, then Lieutenant now Major 
AVingate, of the Bombay Engineers. Wc cannot do better here 
than to quote a short but feeling notice, which appeared in the 
honJmy Gazelle recently, from tlie pen of a personal friend of 
the late much lamented Mr. Goldsmid : — 

“ There had of course been many revenue surveys before his time, and the 
assessment of the Deccan was nominally regulated by one of them, ordered 
by Mr. Klphinstone and executed by Mr. Pringle, whose name it bore. 1 need 
not dwell on the causes why the great amount of talent and labor, bestowed 
on it by one of the most accomplished and conscientious men our service coitlii 
ever boast of, failed to provi<le a light and fair assessment. The rates on the 
inferior lands were far too high, while those on the better classes of soil were 
disproportionately low. Taken as a whoV}, it ' w[is found impossible to levy 
the assessment according to this survey without heavy annual remissions. 
These entailed much fraud and great oppression on the cultivator. In 183 t-5, 
soon after Mr. Goldsmid's appointment its assistant to Mr. Williamson the 
Revenue Commissioner, he was instrumental in discovering a terrible instance 
of such oppression, which had been committed in the Judapoor district of the 
I'oonah Zillah. His enquiries showed the district to be in such a lamentable 
state that Mr. Williamson got him placed in temporary charge of it, hoping 
that his assistant's energy and personal^ supervision would not only correct 
what was wrong in the ordinary current management, but furnish materials 
for laying down a better system for the future." 

ile was allowed to carry out his views, and the results arc thus 
•gVaphically expressed : — 

“ How the officers employed succeeded can be known to few, who did not 
know the districts in their former state. They are, fur the most part bar- 
rer', and not much favored by nature. Nor will those" who now see them for the 
first time readily rec<^nise the great improvement which has taken place. 
Yet something may-^be learned, if they will ask the old and middle-aged liuw 
they fared and how matters were managed before Goldsmid and Wingate 
Sahib’s time— bf*fore the ‘ Paishwaish’ assessment was fixed — and how they 
^ fare now. And should they chance to hear, as I have heard, ten years after 
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the Siiliihs h;i<l left the pliicc, the same names introJuce*! into the l.iy 

which the iMiihialUi housewife chants to lighten her duly ta£.k of giiiuling 
gijiin, they wonhl i;onfess tliat there is such a thing as native gratitiule ; and 
thaltSohlsmid and Wingate had gained the highest Uonois which a simple and 
uneducated race could pay to their benefactors,'* 

Blit, aliis ! Mr. Goldsmid did not live long enough to see the 
final accoinplishuieiit of his great scheme ; and he might but view, 
througli llio lung vista of tlio future, the inestimable bonolits to be 
coiilerred on the people at large by a system bearing, at every point, 
the impress of his •keen iind comprehensive intellect. The object 
and principles of this system may shortly be described. Govern- 
ment is considered as universal landlord, and m; middlemen are 
permitted between it and the actual cultivators. The lands of each 
village arc divided into separate fields of various sizes, depending 
on ihe nature of the soil ; including about as much lainl as can bo 
cultivated by the assistance of one pair of bullocks, and averaging, 
wo imagine, al)ont 15 acres. The boundaries of these fields are 
marked permanently, by the erection, at every considerable bend, 
of cartln'ii mounds of an elongated triangular form, six cubits 
in lengtli, three in breadth, and two in lieight. The fields 
are measured by well-instr^icted native meas\irers, with the 
cross-staff and chain. A few main lines arc fixed by the 
tlicodolitc, and a most accurate map of the lands of the 
village, cxliibiting cacli field distinctly, is obtained. Again, field 
by tield, the laud is examined and <*lassifie<l. After mncli carc- 
litl consideration, rates per acr^ for the various classes of soil arc 
proposed for the approval of Govcrnmciil. The yearly rent payable 
by each field is then calculated, and entered in a register, together 
vvitli tlie names of present cnlti viators. Thc» rates are fixed for 30 
years ; and so long as a cultivator pays his rent he may do what 
he likes with his fields, and lie derives the benefit of any improve- 
ments he may make on the laud for the term of 30 years, during 
w Inch time tlic amount of rent ejunoj^ be raised ; on the other hand, 
he may at any time throw ii^ one or more of liis fields, but he 
(‘annot subsequently reclaim tlicm, should they have been taken up 
liy any one else. These arc the main and broad features of Ciie 
system, wbich wc now proect^d to describe more minutely. ^ 

The operations are threefold : first, the Survey ; secondly, the 
Classification ; and thirdly, tlic Assessment ; — each equally impor- 
tant, and the integrity of tlie wliolc depending, of course, on tfcc 
perfect integrity of all three, Fir^t, the Survey : The operalums of 
each Collcctovatc are confided to a Superintendent, and usually 
about six Asi^istaut Supcriatcndcuts, four of whom arc over the 
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c.sta1)lisliinents for measuring, and two for classing. Eacli esU- 
l)lisliuient consists of about 20 well-instructed native surveyors ; 
tlieir pay averages from 15 to 25 rupees per month. Each of 
tlieni is accompanied by a Jemadar, or boundary-mark peon, whoso 
solo duty is to superintend the erection of the boundary-marks. 
About the commencement or middle of November, tlie several As- 
sistant Superintendents, accompanied by their establishments, pn>- 
cecd to their respective districts for tlic season. The Mamlutdar 
(the Hengal Tehsildar) is consulted, and a list of villages is made 
out ill which operations may be most conveniently commenced, 
and a native measurer is appointed to each. Having seen that all 
his implements, his mapping -paper, blank books, cross-staif, chain, 
flags, &c. &c. are in working order and correct, he starts for his 
village, and having arrived at the village chowric, he forthvvitli as- 
sembles the patois, koolkurncc, and other inhabitants, to whom ho 
explains the object of his visit, and reads to them a proclamation 
setting forth the objects of the survey — “ the Prciniish” — and also 
cautioning them from offering him either obstructions or bribes ; we 
sus[)c(*t the latter part of the proclamationi is not always read in 
the most audible voice. The document is then signed by all pre- 
sent, and forwarded to the office of ilio Assistant {Supcrintendcnli ; 
another copy of it is posted on the chowrie walls ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning the measurer is ready to commence his labours, 
lie must he accompanied to the field by the patel, the koolkuviii.c, 
an\l lus many of tlie more respectable inhabitants as ])ossib]c. The 
village carpenter carries liis cross-sU',lf, the village* goldsmith holds 
liis inkstand, the mahars dr.ag the chain, tl»o culiivators generally 
take the flags ; on one side stands the patel, snpcrinten<iiiig the 
wliole operation, and wondering what it all means ; and on the other 
the koolkurnec, with his village book — liis “jungle khurdcli” — oj>en, 
readily supplies all the information rc^piircd by the measurer, lie 
generally commences with the land immediately in front of the north 
gate of the village, continues liis operations to the northern bound 
ary, and then wiirks on continuously from left to right like tin* 
hands of a watcli, until all tlic land is measured. He usually acroni - 
jjlishcs forty acres daily, which he is expected to })lot out on the 
inap, on returning to the cliowrie allcr tlic completion of his morn- 
ing's work. The boundaries of the fields are fixed by the measurer 
more or less arbitrarily in all lancls which arc neither mccrasscc nor 
alienated ; he, however, follows as closely as possible any old bound- 
aries that may exist. 11io boufidary-marks arc erected by juid 
laborers, at the rate of eight for the rupee ; large, numlxis of 
, wiiddars and cumiaattico fiom the Carnatic arc employed on the 
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bolpo ju'ofor^.^lonal tlijTjprs, work very lapklly, aiitl 
many of tlicni oaru as mucli as ek'lit aiiiins per rlay ; but generaily 
liny are iiieoirioil)le thieves ; tlieir wives and donkeys prowl about 
constantly at night, ])lun(lcring tlic crops of jowari and toor ; wlien 
reinoiistrated with, ih<y make a thousand vehement promises of 
amendment, only to he broken as soon as the sliades of evening set 
in. The measurer forwards a daily report gfhis proceedings, stating 
the uTuount and nature of liis work, to the oOicc of the Assistant 
Superintendent, 'flio records prepared by the measurer arc four 
ill number ; the rough (ield-book, the fair survey-book, the boundary- 
mark book, and the ma]) of the village ; of these, llie lair survey- 
hook, and the ma}), are by far llic most important. On the left page 
of the survey-hook arc entered the names of tlie parlies jiresent at the 
time oi' measurement, the number of the field, its description I'rruri 
the koolkurne(*’s jungle-khurdehs, the nature of its soil, its peculiar 
tenure, the name of the present cultivator, and finally the field itself 
accurately laid doNvn by scale ; the page on the right side of the 
book contains the particnlnrs of the measurement as regards lengths 
oi’ baselines and perjiendiculars, a statement of any unculturable land 
containo<l wdthiii its limits, and lastly the couUuits of the fiehl stated 
in acres and guntas. Tlic maji corresponds, of course, exactly with 
the liohl book, only showing all the fields of the tillage at a glance. 
To insure accuracy, a portion of the work, \isually from 5 to 10 per 
cent., is redone by the Assistant Superintendent, and the result is 
almost invariably satislactory ; the average amount of error rarely 
exceeds one per cent. During the ensuing rains, when field opera- 
tions arc necessarily suspende(l, the field-book and map are subjected 
to a carefiil examination ; all errors arc rectified, and a fair copy of the? 
map is made on cloth -mounted pajior. During tlio course of the mea- 
surements, all boundary disputes that present tlicmsclvcs sliould be 
settled by the Assistant Superintendent himself, if ho finds that a 
Dmiehayct under tlie direction of the Manilutdar, as “ Sur-puiich,” 
is unable to do it satisfactorily- -Hundreds of these disputes have 
been disposed of in the Dckhaff, and their settlement is a blessing 
to tlie people ami a gain to Government. They frequently are v^ry 
extensive and of long standing ; we have ourselves seen one in whicji, 
the papers produced were at least three hundred years old. As 
long as a dispute exists, the land must lie fallow ; the mere fact of 
being able to prove cultivation is always considered as nine-tcntljs 
of the rcfpiirH proof to establish possession. The mode of proce- . 
dure is, first, carefully to survey and map the disputed portion ; and 
to be enabled to determine tlie exact limits of tlie dispute, it is ne- 
cessary to start from some point regarding which no dispute exists, 
and then to follow and lay.down a line in accordance witli tlie sliow- 
VOL II. — NO. I. 15 
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injf (if jvni v. I'lii-y point out tlu ir IxuiihImiv rv 

uj» to, .'uhI ninnin^^ .iloiig, tlui M‘ry villn^u wall of tlu ii' 
(>p])oiK‘nls, if no cultivatcil land sliould liappcn to intervene, ])refseiit 
cultivation bcii],i( always cuiisidcrcd as a|>crfcct bar to the adniissioii 
of any adverse claim. 

The survey havin'^ been complelod, the disputants are asseinbU'd. 
The advisalulity of arrkirig at some satisliictory and perniaiieur 
settlement of ihcir loiiL^-standin*T and nnpvoli table? dispute, the 
wisdom of enjoying evei\ four annas rather . than, allowing tlie 
entire rupee to remain usc'les.s at the bottom o(‘ the well, is point- 
ed out; the fa(‘t of the Sahib having neither interest nor bias 
either way is d^elt n]Kui, and finally, a written agreement is taken 
from both part i(*s, slating their willingness to abide by any decision 
tliat may be arrived at a rt(‘r a full consideration of the evl(l(.uce on 
either side, 'J'lie ap[)ointed day for lu^aring the <‘a‘-e has arrivcxl, 
and a largo and motley crowd- assembles round the otlice lent. The 
sturdy, and for the most part indepemh^nt, and we believe, honest- 
liearted Mahratta patel, aud the koim-eyed, sliarji-leatured, enuning 
lirahuKiu koolkurncc, w'itli liis careflllly-prlser^ed bundle of old vil- 
lage papers, seat theinsehes within the tent, and the inv(‘stiga1i(m 
commences. Paper al’ler paper is examined, ami its contents, bear- 
ing more or less on the ({uestion, are carefully iioted down ; strange - 
looking little notes, bearing the IVishwa’s “ inoroliil)soo<r' to life 
Deslnnookli or Subadliar of tlie distriet, or from the Jemadar, or Slio- 
k(‘dar, to the patel, arc all pr<>duc(.'d, and urged as inerrag:ablo 
proofs. (Jccasiojially hu* a inoineiU tlio proceedings are interrupt c« I 
by loud disputes between the ])alels, m* by a more delicate ami kcetn 
wilted fence between the koolkurno:s, the nonplussed party in\a- 
riably having the last word, by ubserx iug to their angry op]H)uents, 
“ We have nothing to do with you, our case is in the liaiids of the 
Sirkar, who knows everything.” The evidence adduced is always 
very conllicting ; but the attempt is invariably made to urove one (»f 
three things : — First, tlie sottlemettt of the dis])ut«' years ago in their 
favor, and llu* ])robability is that bolb parties Jiave papers of this 
nature, <»htaijied at ditrerent times by bnliery ; Se(‘ond, the cul- 
-f^ation in past time of some portion of the disputed laiid by pi'Ojde 
ol‘ their own village ; 'I'hivd, by the evidence of adjacent villages 
as to the existence of a Tunedah or Chowgundah, (a meeting point 
qf the boundaries of three or four villages,) in some position lavor- 
able to tluiir claim. .13ut failing all ilirevt evidence, the best 
guides to a satistactigY adjustftient of the dispute are the na- 
tural features of the country ; a range of hills, a large nullah, or 
a conveniently situated ravine. Every consideration should bo given 
to the subject before announcing the decision arrived at ; but noth- 
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n»^ ,i11uw tin «liriMon (u be altcml wlien oiirc aniioiincvJ. 

I’lie now In)niul.iiy slioulfl at in»co bo. |M‘iinanoiitly marked ufV by 
sinkiji^' l.^r^e sloiio.s at all tlio bonds. Act JII. oi’ 184G gvovides lor 
thcMi* pivsorvation and |iiotootion. At lust, ot' course, both parties 
oliji'cl to tlie decision, boKl up tboii Innuls, and go olf into paroxysms 
oi discontont: Tlio »Sirlvar may do as it likes; if it takes away all 
llieir lands, tiu'y are Iteljjless and mu t submit ; there is no help for 
that they know ; lint they never will, even if doatli be the alternative, 
gi\e llic'ir consent to this decision ; (ho \cry .shadi's of their ancestors 
uonid ris(‘ and ifjiliraid ihom, if they thus throw away tlie lands 
which liiel lK*]ouged to their \dlage (Vtuu time iuuuemmial, and to 
dc^Iend whicli their forefathers had Irivislied their bl(*od and their 
money.’* Ail this of course is sheer nouscuse ; tlie trick has been 
tri«‘d loo often to liave llu‘ sliglilcst clioncc of success; and after per- 
mining lliem tliorougliiy to evhau.si iheinsrhe'*, a little firmness and 
♦ Ajiostulaiioii seldom 1‘ail to elicit, in the I'lid, a bat>>f.n.tory razee- 
n.iina ’ Ironi both side.s ; and they retire, feeling well satisficHl that 
the lol)g-e^isllng canst-s of coulentitui with their iieighlumr.s have 
]>assed away, an<l perfectly as.snred tliat neither pujiidice nor I'avor 
ii.us b<vn displayed toward.s eltlier side. 

The accounts, uieiusurenumis, and mapping of the lands of each 
village liaving been accompIishc<l, and all boundary disputes adjust- 
tni and disposed ol', tlio clnsvsifieiiiiou is tliu next step to be under- 
taken. The nia[».s and survey-books are handed over to tlie chtss- 
ing «*s!ablisliiucnt ; eacli held is separately examined and classed ac- 
eording to tin* capabilities of its soil. The soils an', all ranged un- 
der three heads ; — 1st, a fine uniform tovture, varying in color from 
a dark brown to a, deep black ; 2ii<l, of unihirm but coarse texture, 
ligliier in color and generally ^e<l ; and .*^¥<1, of coarse gravelly or 
friable texture, and colors varying from light brown to gri y. These 
classes are each liable to several defects, a[>ai t tVuiu a want of deplli. 
Allogellier, a fioM may fall into one of nine classes, falling below 
wliich, the held would l)c considered nncullnrable. 

The mode of proceilure is, draw a rough plan of the hold to be 
elassilied, ami to divide it into a number of compartments, generally 
one to each acre, or half acre ; tlie soil of cacli compartment is^ix- 
amined and n4>ted down, and a crowliar is sunk to ascertain fclto 
depth. The general nature of the soil, atul its deptli, place the com- 
paiiineut in one of the three great classes first mentioned, and every 
defect then noticed lowers it one chiss. The average class of tlie h«hi 
IS then ascertained by adding logc^Jiior the. classes of all the compart- 
ments, and ilividing that total by the iinmbrr of the compartments. 

Let us suppoM' a Held <lividul int«> eight (ompannu'iits, and llu. 
;;cjicial naliiic of the oOi| nf (.ach, the d« ptli ami the dd^'Lls, havin'^ • 
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placed those coiiipaitincnts in certain classes, the result niiglil h 
tlius expressed : — 

* *r- _ e r* ....I... 
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8 =: avcragc value of the field. 
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And as 16 annas are supposed to represent the maxim uni avci.tge 
value of a field, the proportional values of all the fields ar(5 casdy 
obtained by this process. Now supposing the field in qinv^iion to 
contain 20 acres, and that the maxiiniun rent rale sanctioned liy 
Government is Rs. 2 per acre, it follows that the actual money dc 

20 y 8 1 

inand on the field will be — - Si x2, or exactly Rs. 20-2as-6p. 

’> Ju 

The integrity and correctness of the classification is insured by a 
per-centage of the work being redone by the Assistant 8uperinlcii- 
tient in charge of the establishment,^ 

The classification of garden or irrigated land is a somewhat mor<*. 
complicated operation ; but with ordinary care may be, and gene • 
rally is, accomplished A'ith almost'’ equal certainty. It naturally 
divides itself into two parts : 1st, the intrinsic value of the soil, 
apart from the water ; and 2nd, the extrinsic value conferred 
by the water. The extra cess for water is levied equally on land 
irrigated by wells or from bunda^alis. We think this principle, 
however, both unjust and impliUc ; in nineteen cases out of 
twenty the fields irrigated by wells have been cultivated by the 
sanTc family from a |K‘riod long anterior to our rule ; and tlie pro- 
I/ahility, nay, almost certainty, is that the wells were made by the 
immediate ancestors of the present occupants ; they should therefore 
be considered in the light of private capital, invested lor the improve- 
ment of the land ; and the interest of capital so invested ought never 
to bo absorbed or encroached upon by Government. Rundarahs, on 
iho olher hand, aio works of an cxtcnsivo nature and of public utility, 
far too costly fur private enterprise, and tonsc(|Ucntly are invariably 
cunsljutted by Govcimncnt, jn Us tapauly of ltUi(Uunl^\u>rk:i un- 
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fintaki'ii sololy ku tlio iiiiprovcnirDt* ot its I'.statr, ;i!i<l llioicforc if.i- 
bonalily Jookt tl to lor tlio return of a liiir iiitorc>t on the capital in- 
vested. Under any eircumslanccs, motluisthnl or w<;ll irrigation 
tan never eoinpeto on ecjnal terms with patliuslhul or Inunlarrali ir- 
rigation, as tlie ibniicr lias to support a licavy tax for the power le- 
cpiisite to work it. 

Tim inothustlml revenue derived 1>) Government is, comparatively 
.speaking, very insign ilieantf Wc think it* would he^an admirable, 
expedient, both as rc‘gards liberality and justice, to forego it. 
improvement ol the country by ibo construction of new wells, ami 
tlio consequently increased prosperity of tbo ])eoi>le, would be the. ini- 
mediate result ; tlio prospective result would lie the eiilianced re* 
venue tliat would^eeruo to (j^vernment, after tlie expiration of tlm 
present term of 30 years. It is true tliat Government have deter- 
mined and liave especially ordered, that no extra ccss shall be levied 
iiom any wells tliat may be constructed subsequent to the intrcHluc- 
lioii of tlio new settlc^nent ; but to make tbe measure thoroughly cf- 
Jeetive, it .should have a retrospective provision ; the certainty and 
istahility of the advantiige would then be brought more fully aud 
practically before the peojile, and many a family would devote a 
surplu.s couple of hundred ruptes to the construction of a well, instead 
of squandering it n|>on the puerile and useless ceremonies of a mar- 
riage feast, with the concomitant and indecent exhibition of a village 
iiautch. 

Tlio determination, measurement, and classification according to 
its relative value of every field, li^ivingbeen aecomplislu'd, tlie la.st and 
most important step remains to bo taken — the fixing of a inaxiunini 
rate of assessment per acre for each village. As the ratios f'or the 
entire district or Taiooka are talcen into corfsideration at one time, 
it is found necessary to class the villages into three or four group.s, 
aud to settle a maximum rate for each class. The necessity for the 
various classes ai'iscs from the unequal advantage enjoyed by different 
villages. The chief points to be considered arc : — (dimaU?, as aflbcf ing 
the fertility of the soil; tlie coiKiitiou of agricultural skill, as affecting the 
gross produce, and consequently the amount of rent; and thirdly, the 
distance of markets, as affecting the net value of, the produce, * At 
.starting, two groat and broad principle.^ should be borne in miiul : 
firstly, that it is generally admitted by those best acquainted with 
the subject, that Govcrnlnent, up to tlie present tiine,*ha5 taken tlie 
full rent of >hc land ; that, in fact, no portion whatever of the Tiet 
produce has been left with the <Ailtivators ; this we think is quite 
borne out by the nccesslhj which liiis existed for granting largo re- 
in i.ssion.s in every partially unfavorable yo^r ; and secondly, ^hat a^ 
leading object the now survey and a&be&smeut is to leave to the 
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mltivaloi .1 jK)iiinn ol'thorrnt, about 25 ]kt rout, of it, j^aitly willi a 
view to cualilu liiiii to accmiiul.ito capital aiul cxtcml lii.'i t 
aiul jiartly ixb a coiiipeiiiiatioii lor abuiiiiliing tlic uiisatislaelory .sys- 
tem uf remissions. 

As tlic bega is a variable quantity, it is necessary to iletcnniiie 
lor each district the relative pr4)pt>rtiou it bears to an EiigliNh stan- 
dard acre, all past accounts having been kept in begas ; generally 
speaking a be^i is equal to about throo-^piarters ol* an acjo. 

From the revenue accounts of the districts detailed figured slato- 
lueiits are prejiaretl, sho\<ing the annual cnlfnaiion in U'gas, the 
as.sessment or Govenunent demand, and the remissions for the past 
twenty years or more of ea(*h village. The aggregate* of these slmws 
the gross cultivation, the gross assessment, and the gro^s re- 
missions, and finally the ^let ccdleetions of the wliole district lor 
each year. Af' comparison of tlie average cultivation ami the aver- 
age col kx:Lions will, of course, exhibit the average pressure on the 
land per acreoftlio asses.sment, in past years. Now, bearing in 
mimi our first jiroposition, that G4>vernmenL hasliitherto levieil its liill 
rent, it follows that this average pressure expicsses exactly the avc*rage 
true rent per acre of past cultivation. Jftlien tlie object be to leave 
the (Miltivator 25 jier cent, of the rent, Mm average pressure must be 
reduced onc-fourth. 

We have now obtained the average rates per acre to be placed 
on the cultivation by the new assessment ; it only remains theie- 
fore to fix .sucli a maximum rale on tliu first (‘lass, that the 
result of the average of all the elas.ses sliall amount lo the. sum 
v\e have already fixed it at, about 25 per emit, below the average ol 
the old assessment. To simplify the matter, snjipose we liave to deed 
v^it.h only four classes, aihl say sixty-srx acres distributed over these 
four classes, thus : — 


Clas.ses Jst. 2ud. ,lrd. 4th. 

Acres 6 18 io 17 


Then suppoye that our average raio-is to be Us. per ai re, 
we wish to make the ditVeienco of one rupee between each class ; 
the*' aggregate rev^uiuo to be derive<l from the ()(> acres will 
amount lo Us, 198 ; and a very simple caleulation will show that 
the maximum, or rate for the 1st class, must be Us. 4-1 2- JO 
|K*r acre ; and Uie rates for the reifiaining classes will oi 
eolirsc be proportionably lower. Ap])lying the rates thu.s ob- 
tained U) all the arable land ki the 4listridc, iiccording to its 
ivla live value as deterrtiined by the chussificatioii, wc arrive at two 
points^of considerable imp<»rtauco ; first, ihc aveiagr piessuit per 
-u'lo on all ilio 'culturable laml ; and secondly, the gio..s reveum^ 
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innu tlk' iiutlw lli«* ik*sv sfltliirnMit. MNrrytljin;^ 

]ia\iiig luk'it ivducnl loiicicar .luil tangil>l(.* i’oiMU, Jiiul all disciv- 
|>anoic’s and \ aviations satisliictovily ncronnlod for, llui |>ro|>osals are 
linally sul)iiutU*d to CoveninitMit for saiu-tion, and if approved of, 
tlie\ are applied at oniv to the operations of the ensuing Jumma- 
bnndy. 

It will he seen at oneo that a vast deal dcpcnids on the judgniont and 
inti*lliu’(‘nee of the s(‘tlliiig ollieev ; lor although lie safely take it 
lur granted that ,the (oivennnent r<‘V<‘ipic of past y(‘ars on the 
i iitiro Zlllah lias ainonnt<‘<l to the foil rent on the enitivation, yet he 
must lie prepare<l to find in dillerent distriets of that Zillah the, most 
iiiHMpially distrihntod assessment. Jad us take, for insianee, the 
Col!eet*nate of Khaiidesli, now under prf>(‘es,4 of survey. Tlie grof.s 
rr venuo is alioiil Its. and the aeres under j^adtivation are 

ali(#iit 1 ,20t), 0(H) ; the a Y(‘rage produce ol‘ an acre may, wc think, 
fairly he e.slimated at Ks. 0, and r*»ns(H|nehtly, tlie Cl i>\ eminent de- 
mand hitlu'i U* lia.':, amountcil to ahotil 2H piT cent, on the ]>v<Khice — 
hy no means an t^\orMtaiit rtait. Hut the <li.slrihiition of tiiisrent is 
in many cases most uneijual. I’lie Sultanporo I'alooka, ])osse.ssing 
eertamly a fun' hlaek soil, — unfit howe\er from certain saline qualities 
ihr the production of cot ton, —hears a maximum rate of Ks. 3*8, 
and an average rale of Ks. 2“9 per acre, although nnproviih*d willi 
a jiraeticahle road as an nutlet for its jirorluction, and placed 50 miles 
at least from the iieare.st large market. On the other liaiid, the Dhoo- 
lia 'I’alooka, hi.sected hy the Agra and Ihnnhay road, and possessing 
the best market in K ham lesh, ]);ws a maximum rate of mdy Ks. 1-15, 
and an average rate of only J4 annas per acre. Tlie diilerenecH of 
soil are we admit great, but not,snl)iei(*ntly p;rcat ti> account sati.slac- 
torily fm* so large a di.screpuncy. To level ail such inequalities is (»f 
eoiirso a prominent ohject, never to bo lo,st sight of in considering 
projiosrds for tlie new rates. 

Registers are now prepared, closely resembling the Khiirsrehof the 
North-\\5*.st ; exhibiting tlie number of the fields, agreeing <d‘ course 
with those in the ma]), the :ft*ea of each in acres, the nature of the 
tenure, whether rent-lroe, meerassce, or Government, the waine of 
tin* |)resent cultivator, and finally the amount of rent naval ile^m 
it. Throe copit\s at least (»f eacli register and map should be inaide ; * 
one for the Collector’s office, one for the Mainlutdar, and one. for tlie 
Koolkurnec of tlie village. As the map.s arc gcnciall/lithogra|)hcd, 
usually a h^mdred c(>pies are struck off and kept to sujiply future 
domamls. The village map.s arc ^icn ]uit together on a very reducetl 
scale, ami thus form most accurate and beautifully-executed Talooka 
map.s. Those again, put togetlier, form district maj>s, valuable alike^ 
for itncuuc (»r lo]>ograpkical purposes, it connected, as they easily 
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mixy Ilf*, liy twoov ihrcv pdints laid tlownliy tlio (jroal TikdiiKaiio- 
tiical Siir\<.‘y. 

It is iniposrtihic to concoivc anytliing more perfoct for purposes ol 
^emoal reference than the Survey ree'ords wlieri complete. The po- 
sition, the Tjuality aiul the value of every s(jnarc yard of soil in the 
district, are most accurately determined and laid down ; a census is 
also caicfiilly taken ; the jiuinherof wells, Ijiiiularalis, carts, cattle, 
ploughs, marktils — ftvery piece of information in hict however minute 
is ;iscertained, and may he learnt at aj^lancc from the eoin}»endion.s 
registers pre[iarc<l. At tlie sante time, to show the Avonderful celerity 
w ith which these tiperations arc carried on, it is only necessary to 
state that each ('Stahlisliment on the average gets over from 50,000 
to 100,000 ai rcs of ground in the course of a single scasrui. 

This, tlien,j^is the system of re\enne survey and assessment now 
in progress throughout the lioin hay Presidency. Tlu‘ hon(‘lit.s ii.nd 
advantages aioruing from it hoth to Government and the people, are 
almost inealculahle. T)»r(*e objects, each of vast importance, and tlio 
combined attainment of wliich has constituted the grand jnoblem 
urgently veH|uiring solution since our lirst estaldislaueiit in the 
country, have been iin(|Uestioiiably gained : first, tbo general pro.s * 
perityoftho pe«*ple; second, I he ovUfnsion of cultivation, ensuring 
the rapid development of the natural resources of the country ; and 
third, the permanent enhana*inent and certainty of the (b)\evn- 
inent revenue. We feel persuadeil that no other sysl(‘m coiihl have 
accomplished this. The j^orth-West system obtained the two first 
by sacrificing a large portion t>fthe .♦hird, at least for the next !i0 
years ; with ns, the two first are obtained at once, and the attain- 
ment of the third is never delayed, far as our experien<:e.s go at 
present. Peyond the fourth or fifth year, every cultivator is free 
and independent ; he stamU or falls by himself; Jiis fate is entirely 
ill his f»wn hands, dejieiids entirely upon Jiis own industry, liis own 
skill, and his own foretlionght ; he is unshackled and unlettered by 
either the iinhdence or roguery of his neiglibours, and he is per- 
mitted by a wise and paternal CovcruMcnt to cnji>y a jwjitiou of the 
rent ofi-lu* land he liohls, instead of seeing it pass into tlic liaiuls 
of>apacions and indolent Zemendars, wlio sit like vultures, hittouing 
on tlie very vitals of tlie land. Every cultivator practically liolds a 
lease of liis land for 30 years — for a longer term than which the 
Grown land of England itself cannot be held ; during this term tlie 
land is absolutely his own : he may improve it and enjoy the beiieiit 
of his improvement ; In? may let ii»lie fallow, lie may sell it, he may 
let it, he may indee<t almost do more with it than may be done 
with copyhold in England; lie may actually at any time, determina- 
ble by himself, dispense with any portion of his bargain ; he may 
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♦ lirow Uic wliolc «)(’ it, or a part of it, and any part of it lie pleaso«, 
hack on tlie hands of Government, l^et the wisdom of conceding 
this boon not be undervalued ; a native will almost always cultivate 
as much land as the extent of his means will permit, if he can 
ot)tain tliat land on anytliiiig like liberal terms ; and so far from at 
once contracting liis operations, as the inevitable result of an 
unfavorable season, he will never diminish ^it by a single ju:rc, if his 
ercflit with the village buiiiah is siiflicieiitly goo«l to prevent his 
<loing so ; and for j.his timely assistance In* is always willing to pay 
well, and will at once hypothecate his crops as collateral security. 
The loss of his cattle, his invaluable allies iu the field, without 
whom, iiivleed, he can do nothing, is the only misfortune that com- 
pels him to throw up a fiehl. 

In the di.stricls where the revenue survey operations have been 
comp](5fed, the benefits arising from the system are most prominently 
n)>sorvable. Tlioiisaiuls of acres of waste land are yearly biongbt 
under cultivation ; balances, or remissions of revenue, are utterly 
unknown ; prices even have not fallen, owing to the vast external 
demand — a demand so largo as not to be sensibly affected by the 
largely-increasoil supply ; wealtli is accumulating ; prosperity is the 
order of the day ; want is imkfiowii. 

And yet this is but the bogiuiiing of tlie entl. The <lay of India's 
pros]»enty and regeneration has dawncil, hut the early iniists of 
oj>[»r<‘.ssion au<l w'rong still remain to bo completely dispersed ; the 
light itf education lias still to break through the thick masses of ac- 
eunmlalcd prejudice and igiu>«ance ; and tiu' liappy inlluenccs of 
iiiaulv, of hoiio.>l, avi’, <if lOnglish prnuiple, h ive stdl <o bedis- 
sciiiiiiab'd amongst all classes oi'ilie peopk*„^ 
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Aivi V.— TDE ANNALS OF NATIVE EDUCATION 

L Reports of the hour J of Edncalion, Rooihay, from 1841 to 
I 

2 Appendix fo the Jtrpori of Select Oommillro of the House oj 
Commons on affair s of the East India Company^ Public. 1832. 

3. Sixth Report of the ConxmiUec of the House tf Commons on 

Indian Territories. 1853. 

4. llrporls of the General Oonimillee of Puhlio Inslnidiony Bengal 

5. Trvoelgan on EduaUiou in Lidia. 1838. 

Ci Adams s litporls on the state of Educatiou in Bengal and Behar 

J838. 

7. Cameron's (Q. U.) Address to ParUament. 1853. 

Be Copy of a DespjxUh from the Court of Directors of the East 
Jndia Company to the GovtrndV General of India in Cviinril, 
dated July 10, 1854. 

« 

I'llli) recent <lcspatcli from tlic Hoirblc CAmrt of Directors, ami the 
ineasmes for ostablisliiiig llniversitics, which are umlci coiisiileia^ 
lion in conseciucnce of its rocoi]»t/ render the ]^ri\sent a suita))lc 
(iine to place on record, in % condensed ami cojnpieliejisive 
liM’iii, the steps liithurto taken fpr the promotion of education 
in this Presidency. Nut but that iiiformation on this stibject lias 
already been recorde<l ; only it is so scattered tliroughrpainpli lets, 
and e[dieincral productions, as not to be generally available. The 
object w’O have in conteuiplation is, to eollcet ami arrange 
what has been wriUen, to place before our reatleis tlie iinportaiit 
i lianges thilt have from time to time ftcen etiected, and to note their 
boa viiig upon the progress of our educational cslabli^hments. It is 
n^\nart of onr plan to enter into lengthened dis<|uisith»ns in regard 
lo tlu^ various sidj>jccls upon whicli dilierences of opinion have been 
entertained, altlioughwe shall not withhold the expression of our sen- 
timents a.s opportunities may occui*. 

The progress of cduc.ili(m in the Pre.sidency of Jlombay is more 
particularly the aijri and scope of**the presort aiticio, but we shall 
extend our remarks to tiio other Presidencies w]ieuc\ei it may seem 
for the :'alvc1‘>f illuslralh»n and pei,>pitui(y. 

^Vc v'oidd in the fii&t place mpicst onr readers io keep in inmd 
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jIu* io]lo^\lnu la«t^ aiu1 nia^ lx* ism Mtlfii-.l a ^J!lHll^ lu 

tlio history ol'ilio j.uhjoct ; — 

1. Tlio t‘st:il)Iislun(*nt of Collo‘v*rj iur tlio rnitivation ofOrif^ntal 
loarnino in Jk‘ni»al, by Wurren 1 listings aiul Jonathan JJiiiicaii 
rospectivoly, in the years 1781 ami 1701- 

2. The ivcoixl ot*a minute ]»y Lord Minto in the year 181 1 • 

Tlie establishment ot* the School i^nd SchooLbook Societies 

at Calcutta !ui<l Hombay in 1817 and 1821, 

4, The 1*011 mU^t ion of the Anglo-Indian College at Calcutta in 
1815. 

5. The ap])ointmcnt of a General Committee of Public Instruction 
at lieiigal in 1821b 

0. Jlie establishment of Schools by the Missionvaries, ii)r instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of knowledge. 

7- The publication of Loisl William Bentinck’s educational order 
m 1825. 

8. Tlio foiindati(»n of the Eiphinstonc College in .Homboy in 
1825. 

IK The apj)ointmont of tlie Board of Education in Bombay in 
1840. 

Th(* maintenance of scliools^in India Irom a very early period de 
solved iipnn tli(i Company's chaplains, who occasionally nneiveil 
special allowances lor the ])erfonnancc ol’ this d\ity. In the ycai’ 
1752, two additional chaplains were appointed for Tellichcrry and 
Anjciigo, “ that the rising generation might be instnicte<l in the 
Jh»»lestant religion.” fn the >^nic year, the Honorable Court ol* 
J)ii‘cctors recoimnemled to the Bombay Government “ t)ic setting’ 
up and estaljlisliing of charity %’hools, wiieivin tlio children of sol- 
diers,, mariners, topasses, and others, miglif be educated, as well at 
the sulxirdinatcs as at Bombay,” and into those schools it wms rule<l 
by a subset juent onler that “ bastards, and the children of slaves 
on one sitlo, should bo adniittcd, provided the other children v/ould 
mix w'ith tliem.” 

The old Calcutta charity sdiool is likewise a very ancient establish- 
ment, sujiported by voluntary contributions from the year 1747 ^buL 
its funds were veiy considerably augmented from the “ rcstitij^jon^ 
money received lor pulling down the English Churcli by tlie Moors, 
at the capture oi‘ Calcutta in 1750.” From a very remote pcriotl, 
also, the Ihote^stant mission in the Madras Presideifcy, condmled 
successively ''by Messrs. Zeigenbald, Gericke, Kiernaiuler, and Swartz, 
founded scliools at several of theii* stations, in which they instructed * 
native-*. 

Little, liowever, appears to have been doiit^liy Govenimeiit unlil^ 
the establishment (at the reque-^t of sever'd Muhoniedans of ilistinc- 
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tkm) by Waimi Tfa^^tin^rs of ibo ( alciittii Madrissn, or ]\IalionK»(laii 
Collogo, ill the }oar 17^^!, anti t»l‘ llie Benares, or IJiiu loo College, hy 
Jonatliaii Diiiicaii ten yc‘ars later. 

The objects contemplated, howcYer, in tlie foniulation t»l‘ these insti- 
tutions, were scarcely “educational’* in tlie modern acceptation til’ 
that term, as their design was merely to attach the peoj»le to the 
British Government, to prpvitk* lor the State a class of servants versed 
in Mahomedan law, and to “ preserve and cultivate the laws, litera- 
ture, and religion of the Hindoos.** 

The J'oona College,* projected by Mr. Chaplin in the year 1821, 
smns to have had in view somewhat similar objects. As might 
have ix*en aiiticipattHl, little gmal, and perhaps some evil, resulted 
from these institutions, notwithstanding the many attempts that 
were made to reiiuKlel and improve tliein. 

In the year IH24 they attracted tin* attention of the Court of 
Directors, who communicated to the Bengal Government, in very 
cliaraeteristic terms, the opinion entertained of their utility. 

“ We have from time tn time/* say the Court, “ been assureil, that tliese 
Colleges, though tliey had not till then been useful, were, in consequence of 
proposed arrciiigonients, just about to hecome so; and we have received fioui 
you a similar prediction on the present occasion. We are by no means san- 
guine in our expectations that the slight reforms which you have proposed to 
introduce will he followed by inucli improvement ; and we agree with y*m in 
certain douhts whether a greater degree (»f activity, even if it we re jandmul, 
would, ill present circumstances, he attended with the most desirable results. 

* * * 

“ But we apprehend that the plan of the institution, to tlic improvement of 
which our attention is now dirt'cted, was fundanieiually erroneiuis. The 
great end should n<»t li.ive been to teach Hindoo learning, but useful learning. 
No doubt in teacliing uscfiil learning to the Jlind*n>s and Mabomedans, Hin- 
doo media^ or ISIaiiomedan wec/io, sofar as they were found the most tffectind, 
would have been proper to he employed, and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejji- 
dices would have needed to be consulted, while everything wliich was useful, in 
Mahomedan or Hindoo literature, it would have been jnoper to retain. In 
professing, on the other hand, to establish seminaries for the purpose of teach- 
ing mere Hindoo or more Mahomedan liUrature, you bou id yourselves to 
teach II great deal of what was frivolous, not a lUtle of what was purely 


V 

* The origin of the Tooua College was as hdlows : — Tii the year 1819, Mr, 
F<lpliiiistone, in his lb port of the territories conquered from the Pcishwa, stated 
that in tlio Peisliwa's titne an annual distributioii of chaiity, called the nituk- 
sna/’ took place, which *tpst five lacs of rupees. The original object of this charity 
was to give pn/.e.s to learned Jlrahmans, bnt it had degenerated into a mere giving 
of alms. Mr. Klphiii.stono reroininendi^ khat this pr.'iclii e should he uholi.shed ; 
hut he propo.sed to restore what appealed to l»e the original object of the “ Dhulc- 
siia.” The Mibjeet was referred to Mr. rhapiiu, tife C'oinnii.s.sioner in the 
Herc.iii, wlio proje^ci the Founa t-olle-.^e, vrhieh w;ih sanctioned by Government 
in the year 18vM. 
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)nisrliiev^ii«» rin^l a small remaimicr, indoiul, in whicl* ntjjily was in any way 

Ik'yoml l]i(.‘ cstahlislniuMit c»f llics(* two (ollogos, iiotliing more 
seoius to liiivo )k‘(‘U iitU'inpteil by (iovernmont until tlie time of 
Lur<l Miiito, wlu n tlio slate oi’ education amongst the natives was 
ably r(‘vie\\ed by Itiui, in a uiimite dated bill March 181 J. 

Tile periotl ol' Lord Minto’s rule is, indeed, rcgardeil by many as 
the dawn ol* Clovermnent education in India, and to him has been, 
apparently with justice, ascril»e4l the merit i>i‘ being the lirsl to pro- 
pose the interposition of the State in promoting tlie revival of letters, 
and the spread of education amongst ific people subject to tlui 
English (Government. In the minuto above referred to he very gra- 
jihically depicts the state of science and litevaiiire at that periiMl. 
“ The number of the learned,” he says, is not only tliminished, but 
the circle of learning, even amongst those who still de\4)tc tlunu- 
seives to it, appears to lie considerably contracted. 'I’he alistract 
:.4’ience.s are abandoned, polite literature m^glecled, ami no branch of 
learning cidtivaled but what is connected with the peculiar religious 
do^rines of the p4>oplo.”’}* 

This state <4' matters, he thongbt, was attributable to the \Yant of 
that encouragtmient whieli wa># formerly Jillbriled to “ the study of 
literature by the native princes, chit'llains, and ojmlent individuals 
umler tlie native (Government,” an ojiinion which was also 
(•ntertainoil by Mr. Klphinstone, Jbit allhougli Lord Minio 
inculcated more liberal ami C4>mprehensive \iews upon the sidject 
4 >r e 4 lucali 4 m, the m(*asures pV4>po^ed ami a4l4)])te<I by his (Jovernment 
do not :i}>pear b) ha\e materially hastened its pojgress. Those 
measures were, imleed, conliucil, to certain rellirnis in the Cidlegi^s 
tium existing, ami to the r4*c4niiiuemIation fliat similar institutions 
shouhl be estrahlished at Xuddeaaml j5!iom,iiin the dl^trict of Tirhoot, 
a veconnnemlati4»u, however, which was not carried inloellect. 

lletwe<>n tlie years 1812 and 1820, more direct attempts were 
nuule- to imjiart Jhiropean science in bolii the English ami Oriental 
languages. Eor this piiri)4).se ^ CVdlege was foumle4l at Calcutta, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of smne opulent natives, wlij^h, 
under tlie fostering hand tjf Government, soon rose into consider^o 

* App<'iiilis to Rpport of Selcot f’omniittoo of House o( Cominotis on the AITalrs 
of the Ka.st India Company— Ihiblie, vol. i. p. 4aC. • 

t From the year 11115, in the Bombay rroMidoiiry, complaints of the dcrliiiifljir 
slate of learning seem m Iiave been fiC4juently made. In the year lUiM Liio 
Kud4ler Ada;>'tut reported to (lovermneiit^tliat i he crisis lon*,^ loolud lor had ar- 
rived ; it was haitlly p<is.sil)le to pri»riire a Muhoniedan Jaw-c.Uirer sullieieuily 
qiiaiiliCil to perfoiiu the duties requii'Oil Ilf him, and no prospect was eiiloitaiiieil 
of being uUe t« fill up vacanries that might eccur in tlic '.everal Com Is. 
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hikI whiili i;' innv perhnps tlio wiv't (limrisliino 

111 hulia.’* 

Hilt it wns not, wo believe, until ilie year 1823 that Covernment 
adopted any fixed scliemc for the promotion of education. Assist - 
ance had betbre tliis period been afforded to several scliolastic 
institutions, but not under any comprehensive or cloarly-defineil 
.system of organisation. Jt was in this year that tlic grant of on(‘ 
lac of nipeo.s out of the surplus revenue, provi<lcd for by Act of 
Parliament in 1813, was first specifically applied to the purpose of 
educating the natives. 

8o early as the year 171 B, a .school was established iii Bombay 
l»y public subscription, to which a Mrs. Eleanor Boyd, in the 
year I7b7, be<pieatlic<l six thon.'^and rupees. There seems, iiowever, 
to have been some iloubt whether this good lady was really a widow, 
and in conseipiencc legal obstacles were offered to the appropriation 
of the legacy. It was ve.sted in the Company's Pund.s and remaim d 
iina}»pr()priat(Hl so late as the year 1824, and it does not appear 
certain whether it was ever applioil to tiui purpose for which it wits 
beipieatlied. The Company, however, contrilmted liberally towa#ils 
the support of this school, but to what extent has not Ixvn juv 
ci.sely ascertained. 

In the year 1814, schools were established by the Amcrir.au 
Mis.sionai’ies in Bombay and its vicinity, which in 1824 ninulK i i d 
24, and were attended by 1,404 chiklrcn, who were instructed in 
the Mahratta language. There was also a female school, atteiuh il 
by 54 children. i 

On the 2()th January 181.5, a meeting ^yas held of the iiihabitanis 
of Bombay in tlio vestry of the Cathcilral, wliiib led to the fonna- 
tioii of a “ »Soclety for promoting the Education of ilio J*oor within 
the Government of Bomlj^y." The Society suh,soqnently t(K)k tin* 
ilesiguation of “ The Bombay E«lucation Society,” which it still re- 
lain.s, and it must be lainiliar to our readers from its able manage- 
inent of the Byculla Schools, with which the schools endowed by Mrs, 
Boyd's legacy have been incorporated. Comparatively limite<l n.s is 
no\y its sphere of action, it has had a most intimate connexion with 
tl^e education tif the natives of this countiy ; indeed the origin of 

* In tlie year Irtl4, Mr. May, a 2\[is.sion.iry in tlio Bengal Presi- 
ilency, caiinneiir'^U tlio iii.^tructiuii of the iiaiive.s in the veruacular iang'ua/d 
atfVlioi-'^iirali. Upon hU death, in IHI8, Guvcnniieiit, we believe, took charge of 
liis ftchnols, wliicli were then 36 in number, .and attended hy .3,000 native children. 

In 1017 a‘‘* Scliool Book Society” waf. formed at CjaTeutIa, tlirough tho exer- 
tions the Afart',hiune$s of Hastings, for the purpose of ditl’iisiiv elprnentary know- 
ledge in the vern.icular lon;;ue.<i ; and in 1619 a “ School Suciclv," the object o4 
, which was to tiiipruve the existiu,^ native Hhools. To the.‘;e ^Sl!CK'ties aid was 
’ aii\.idetl ly tlovernmeut. 
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iialivt; c<luuilioH in tliib PK':ii(lciicy iiiiiy almobt l»o said to l>c due tv* 
It. AKout the year 1820, at a iiicetina presided ovei l>y Mountsluail 
KIphinstone, it appointed a Coininittee to con.^lder this cpiostion of 
educating natives. Tlic objects at first were only to proxidc school* 
bov^ks, and to improve native schools, but they were soon aller- 
wards much extended. The subject having been Inonglit to the 
notice of* the public, subscriptions and donations were solicited am I 
obtained. At the end of the year 1 82 1 , tllc *Society snpjK)rted the 
following scliools, containing in tlie aggregate 217 scholars : — a school 
at Tannah of 22 boys, one at Surat, attciivled by 2(5 scholars, and a 
third at Jiroach by ,‘50. In the following year, at the rtupiest ol the 
Parent Society, the Committee separated IVoin it, and assumed the 
designation of the “ llombay School and Scliool-book Society'’ ; 
fresh subscriptions were set on foot, and Government consented to 
liefray the expense of printing books. 

As the usefulness of the new Soiuety inoreasctl, however, it became 
necessary to seek the jiennancut support of the. States ami with the 
view f*f being in a p<»sitiou to afford every information which the 
nuihv)iities might roipiirc, a Committee was nominated, to report 
geiujidly u|>on the state of education amongst the natives. ‘ This 
llepoit wab received in Se[>tcirJ»cr 1823, and is undoubtedly a very 
interesting dociiinent. In it the Committee first notice the deplo- 
rable deficiency of books. In the vernacular dialects of the two 
provinces of this Presidency they could scarcely discover any work 
(alciilated to convey real knowledge. The Maliratta and Guzerattee 
l.inunages ha«l always been restrmted to the purposes of conversa- 
tion a,ml business, and had never been a)*plied to the cultivation and 
e\l(’nbi»*u of literature, even in its humblest form. W'hat wiis 
pel h ips a still more serious obstacle Uf the advancement of 
(,ducalioii was tlie want of an easy and efficacious metliod of ( (ui- 
veying instruction. Upon this subject some verj interesting in- 
formation was collected, and the defects in tlie native schools then 
existing were pointed out in detail. As the result of their deliberations, 
the Committee proposed the I^ncasterian system of leaching, which, 
we believe, was in consequence that first followed in this country. 

About the same pcriiKl, similar inquiries into the state of indige- 
nous schools were instituted in the Miulras Presidency ; and it tmiy 
not bo uninteresting, in reference to tills subject, to quote a very 
gia]»hic flescription, by Mr. Campbell, Collw'tor of BHlary, oi' the 
couise Ibllowcd iu the edueation of Hindoo youtlis. * 

* • 

The od'lccdlion of llircloo youth, ” he s.\vs, ** gcncidlly cornmcnv;cs when 
Micv «U‘e live, yv.ars old. tUi leiicliitig this age, the maslei .iml tin; M-hohii.sot tho 
ovdiool tn which the hoy e. to he sent arc lUYntcd io the home of his , 

'he whi'Ic aic :.cdlcd »u a cirde rouinl an nna;;c * Clunuscc/ and the rhif) 
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ir\ be is placed exactly opposite to it : the schoolmaster, sitting by his 

side, after having burnt incense and presented offerings, causes the child to 
repeat a prayer to ‘ (jiinasee/ entreating wisdom. Ho then guides the child 
to write with its linger in rice the mystic name of tiie Deity, and is dismissed 
witli a present fnmi tlm parents, according to their ability. 

“ The child, the next morning, commences the great work of his education. 
Some children continue at school only five years, the parents tlirough poverty 
or other circumstances being often obliged to take tli^m away, and conse- 
quently, in such cjises, the*' merest smattering of an education is obtained ; 
when parents can afford it, and take a lively interest in the cultivation of 
their childrtoi's minds, they ^ not uufrequcntly continuCrOt school as long as 
I t or l.'i years. 

“ Tim oxtenial routine of duty for each day will be finmd, with few excep- 
tions and little vaxialion, the same in all the schools. The hour generally fiu* 
assembling the school is si.x o'clock ; the first child who enters has flie 
name of * fiaras- \Vull(‘e\ or the God<less of Teaming, written upon the palm 
of his hand, as a sign of honor \ and on tlic hand of tlie second a cyplier, to 
show that he is worthy neither of praise nor censure ; tlui third scholar 
receives a gentle .stripe ; the fourth two, and every succeeding scholar that 
comes an iidditiunal one. This custom, as well as tlnf punishments in native 
5ch(»ols, Rccni of a severe kind. The idle scholar is flogged, and ofhm sus- 
pended by both liands and a pulley from the r«M>f, or ol>hge»l to kneel di»wn 
and rise incessantly, which is a most painful and fatiguing but perhaps a 
bcuUhy mode of punishment* 

** When the whole have assembled, the s/‘kolars, according to their number 
and attainments, are divided into several chisscs, tbe lower ones of which arc 
]u«Uy under the cave of monitors, whilst the higlier are more immediately 
under the siiperintondeuce of the masL«*r. The number of classes is generally 
lour, and the scholar rises from one to the other jiccor»liiig to lus capacitv and 
progress. The first business of a child on entciing school is to obtain a 
knowledge of tlic letters, which lie learns by writing them with his ling» r 
upon the ground in sand, and not by punouncing the alphabet, as amongst 
Jsuropcau nations. * ^ k 

“ Jlitviiig attained a thorough knowledge, of tlie letters, the scholar nex^ learns 
to write the coinpoimds, ann then the names of nuoi, villages, and anim.ils K* , 
and lastly arithmetical signs. Ho then commits to memory an addition 
lal)h.‘, luul writes easy .sums in addition and subtraction. 

“The other p.ul^of a native education consist in deciphering various kinds 
of handwriting, reading fablo:» and legendary talcs, &c.'‘'* 

Having ascot tainoil tin* defirts in ll\c twisting natlvo r^olidols, iho. 
Connuittoc iioxt ajiplicil iIkiiksoIvcs to tUo coiisnloiatinn of the; l>r.>>t 
mtv* ns ol’ iinjMuvinijj (ho iiali VO masters, ninny ol wlnnn weie found 
so ignorant as to Ik? tinahle to cany a hoy through the vciy 
lunilcd course ol instnictinii followed in thcii own sciiiiiiaiios. ’ To 
jonicdy this sUte of niattcjs, it was uroinnicndod that a few active 
natives, vcftident at tlic Presidency, and otheis iiivitcil fiuui the J)c( - 
<aii and Guzeiat, he .isseinbled undcu the biiperintendonce of one or 
nioio uioinheisof tlie Society, and' trained in tlie f.ama.doriaii -vsteiu 
fd’nistiuttijjjin, vjth the view of beLoming <jualiticd as schoolma^tci^. 

u thb Keport on tUo Affairs ol the Last luJu Company - Tublu,. 
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and fitted to toacii others who were to become schoolmasters. Aftoi 
a lew months of such instruction, a number of these persons were 
located in difiereiit parts of the IVesideiicy, in charge ol‘ vernacular 
schools. 

Although tins was probably at the time tlu* best that could bo de- 
vised, yet it was a. very insullicient means of providing instruction for 
youth. The information collected, and thi^, recommendations fojiiided 
upon it, ha\ing been submitted by tliC Society to Ooverumeut, and per- 
manent aid solicitj^d, tlie reply of the Governor in ('ouncil was based 
upon Mr. Klphinstone's educational minute, recorded December 1 3th 
1823. As that minute is the foundation upon which a system of 
public instruction was established in this Presidency, as it may not 
be generally available, and as it lias not unfrefjmmtly been misunder- 
stood and inisrepresented, we propose to give a tolerably full analysis 
of it. 

jMr. Klphinslon^first notices that great assistance would be 
re(|nirc(l Iroiii Government- Mucli ]>ad been accomplished by 
tlie. “ Educali<m Society*' of Dcngal, and consecpiently similar 
rnect.s might bo prcMluced by the .same means in this Presidency ; 
still, the number of Europeans was liero so small, and our con- 
nexion with the natives so •i-ccont, that much greater c.xertioiw 
■were re(]iiirod. Furilier, as we had suecceded to a lirahman 
(iov(>rnniGnt, it was dangerous to encourage the labours of the Mis- 
sionaries, and con^e<]iieritIy tlic cause was d(*prived fd* some oi’ its 
most ellicient promoters. The next point to ])o fletcniiiued wa.s 
the manner in which the assistance of Goveriinient could be 
be>t afi’ordt'd. Two modes prc.seiited tlieni.selv(‘s : firstly. Government 
might labo th<» education oi'the r^atives oiitiiadyuiixui itself; secondly, 
it might increase tlie means and.stimulate the exertions of the Society 
alreatly formed for that purpose. The best result, it w as anticipated, 
would be produced by a combination of tliese modes ; considering 
tliat Government would entrust so much to the vSociety, it was 
deemed indispensable that it should be made acquainted with all its 
preceodings ; furtlier, it musf he distinctly inulerstood that neither 
religion, nor any topic likely to c.xeite disctMiteiU among the natives, 
should ever be touched upon in tlie Soeicty's 4|tdmoIs or publicaky'.s.^ 

After tlie&o preliminary oLvservatioii.s, tlie Ibllow^ing ineasures were 
stateil to be tlios(' required for the diffusion of knowledge among tlio 
nati\os : Ist, To iniju'iwe the mode of teaching at the nati\V sclnxjs, 
and to increase the qumber of schools. 2 ikI, To supply them with 
book".. 3v'l, To Indd out .some encouragement to the lower orders (*f 
Udlivco to avad themselves of the means of iu..trucUou. 4th, To 

^ " The Native fSciiOul iiiocieiy,'' 
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establish sdiools h»r the purpose of teaching the Eiiroj)oan sciences 
and iiiiprovenicnts. bill, To pio\ide for the preparatuui and publica- 
tion of books of moral and physical science in tlie native lan- 
guages. CtlijTo cstalilisli schools for the purpose of teaching Englisli 
to those disposed to study it as a classical language, and as a 
means of accpiiring a knowledge of European discoveries. 7th, To 
hold forth encouragement to the natives in the pursuit of these 
last branches of knowledge. Under these several heads the whole 
subject is very fully discussed. Prolitiible, however, as it wouhl 
be to follow every word' wliich has been written by tlie founder 
of education in this Presidency, our limits warn us that wc must 
be content to summarise. 

The improvement of schools, as regards their superintendence, 
it was tliought, should be left almost entirely to the Ediication 
Society. Government might afford pecuniary assistance, but the 
minute and constant superintendence nccessarygyould . if undertaken 
by Government, rc([iiire a largo and expensive establishment, .and 
after all would not meet with that success which could only be ex-' 
pGCtcd to result from a genuine spirit of anxiety to attain the object 
in view. Assistance should be rendered in educating schoolmasters, 
as solicited by the Society, and concise treatises should bo prepared, 
containing a few rules for the management of schools on the modern 
system. The expense of printing these and other books should he 
borne by Government. ; but it should only give direct aid in increas- 
ing the number of sc hools, for whicli the circumstances of the country 
then appeared favourable. The bojiiji mode ol‘ raising funds for this 
purpose, and of rem uncrating schoolmasters, is disonssed, but this 
need not detain us. Tlie encouragement to be afforded to native 
schools was con.sidercd to be a point of great difficulty, but of the 
utmost importance, and suggestions arc offered as to the prizes whicli 
should be awarded to both the scholars and tcaclicrs. Afterwards 
tlic important subject of schools for European science is considered, 
for which little m<»re could be done than to sketch tlie outline of a 
plan. Liberal stipends might be gradated to any poj'son wlio could 
pas§. a prescribed examination. As soon as a sufficient number of 
n.*\tivc jirofessors couljj^be procured, it would be necessary to place an 
Euro[)oan gentloman at tlic liead of them, and when this stage liad 
been reached, the Poona College might bo put U])on the sajiie looting. 

Jt was anticipated that in tlic course of time the European would 
swallow ap the Hindoo branch, ami the whole funds of the Ct>ll(‘ge 
would thus becinno applicable for Uic dilfusioii of useful knowledge. 
Any atteuijit at such union in the first instance would be. fatal to 
both braiicbes, owing to the jealousy of tlic Brahmans, wliich if ex- 
cited would lead to the dcstiliou of the College, 
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Mr, Eiphimfime s unmitr, 

'Dioro was, liowevor, one Brandi ol'seioncc in groat progress 
inigliL 1)(! at once iiiiolo, viz. MeiUchiv ; and the altontioii of the 
Moilical Service was diri‘cted to this point, encoiiragvnioiit being 
lield out for the proparatiou of translations ol’ metlical works. 

Thedilliculties in tlie wav of procuring books for education arc 
much dwelt upon. It ivS,” says Mr. Klplnn>tone, “ of couiparatively 
little use that people are taught to read, il* their stutlies are to be 
confined to legeiuls of Hindoo gods ; and it seems at lirst siglit to be 
extremely easy, at a trilling expense, to sup]jlant the few inaccurate 
and expensive manuscripts which arc in fhe hands of the natives, 
by an abumlauce of simple and rational publications, through tlic 
means of tlio press. The dilTiculty, liowever, has been much 
greater than was thoi^ght. In hmr years we have only accom[)lis)\ed 
the publication <»f two nativ(‘. books, and they also are translations 
fnmi the Sanscrit, undertaken more with a view of bringing printed 
books into use than, on account of any instrncUon they were tliem- 
S(ilves calculated to allbrtl.” The best remedy a[)pcarc‘d to be that 
suggested l}y the Society, viz. to ad\erlise for the best trarislati<»ns 
of particular book'^, or for the bcMt elementary treatises on ])articular 
subjects, in specilied languages. To encourage the cllbrls of com- 
petent persons, it was pro))(^scd*that Governnicnt shouhl oiler rewards, 
varying from Rupees iUO to 5,00(1. 

The sidjject of Kngli.^h schools Is entered upon at considerable 
length, ami as there has been much controversy in regard to llic 
priijcijdes advocated by Mr. Elphiiistone u})on this ]K>int, wc will 
gi\e the substance of Ids remarl^ as closely as ]>ossibIe. Jle first 
o’oservos, ihat if English could bt? at all dilfuscil among persons who 
have the least time for rellectioii^ tlie progress of knowledge by means 
of it would be accelerated in a teiilbhl ratio* since every man, who 
made himself ac<piaiuted with a science through tli^ English, \vould 
bo able to coiniuunicato it in his own language to liis countrymen.^ 
There was, however, very little desire to learn Eiiglislj. The first 
step towards creating such a desire would be to establish a school 
where English might be taugl^t classically. Instruction might also 
be given in that language on history, geograjiliy, ami the j) 0 ])ii]ar 
branches of science. “ To prevent such Hj^uixturc of rauks^ as 
might deter the higher order of natives from using tlie sclioof,* mf 
boy should be admitted until he w'as approved by the Committee.** 
Jn the way of holding out encouragement fur the acefuisition of Uie 

* Tins undoubtedly a very reasoimlrto proposition, but practically il does not 

appear to liavo been true. The late Colonel Jervis slated that one of the be.st- 
educated of the youuu; tncii of the KIphiiistoiie Institution made a trauslaliou of 
the Kegulalioiis into Mahratia, which was uut iutciiij^iblc.— UoporC of the Board o)^ 
Kducatiou, Bombay, 
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lii^lior branclio^i ot’ Knowledge or .s<-icn(‘o, there were great cliffiiMiU 
ties. Prizes were ivcoimiiendecl, and tlie expediency o]‘ making au 
examination necessary lor Government employment hinted at, hut 
not recommended, bcx*ause it was ossenliul that the “ solcetioii of 
public I'liiictionarics should dc|K!n<l as much as possible upon their 
Jituess lor their particular duties.*’ After stating the measures which 
.should immediately Ix" adopted, and urging that no impediment 
should be offered on the ground of expense, Mr. Klphinstone makes 
the following judicious observations : — 

“ It has been urged against our Indian Government, that we h.ave subverted 
the states of the Kast, and shut up all the sources from whidi the magniftcence 
of tlie country was derived, and that we have not constructed a single vvoik 
eitiier of utility or splendour. It may be alleged with riioie justice that we 
have dried up the fountain of native talent, and tliat, from the nature of our 
conquest, not only all encouragement to the advancement of learning is with- 
drawn, hut even the actual learning of the native is likely to ho lost, and tlie 
productions of fVjrmer genius to he forgotten. Something should surely be 
dime to remove this reproach. * * 

“ ]t is observed that tho Missionaries find the lowest ca.ste.s the best pupil.^, 
but we must he careful how we offer any special eucourngement to men of 
that description : they are not only the most de.S])iscd, but among tl^ h-a-^t 
numerous of tlie great divisions of society ; and it is to he feared that if our 
system of education -first took root among tkjui, it would never spread further, 
and in that case we might find ourselves at the head (»f a new class, superior 
to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated and despised by the castes to whom 
these new iiltainmenlS' would always induce u.s to prefer them. ** ^ 

“ To the mixture of religion, even in the slightest degree, with our plan of 
education, I must strongly object. 1 cannot agree to clog with any additional 
ditficuUy a plan which has already so many obstacles to surm«>unt. I am 
convinced tliat the conversion of the natiVes must infiillihly result from the 
diffusion of knowledge among.‘<t them. Kvideiitly they are not aware of the 
connection, or all attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously resi.sted 
as if they were on their reli^on.’' 

“ The only effec^of introducing Christianity into our schools would be to 
sound the alarm, and to warn the Brahmans of the approaching danger ; even 
that warning might perhaps be neglected, so long ns no converts were made, 
but it is a sufficient argument against a plan that it can only be safe as long 
as it is ineffectual ; and in this instance the danger involves not only failure of 
our plans of education, but the dissolution o^nnir Kinpire.” 

We have thus ujiveii at .some length the substance of Mr. Elpliin- 
^ stone’s echicatioiKil niippte. It abomuls, as everything which lias 
lallen from that enlightcnoJ individual ever did, with practical wi.‘«duni; 
and it evinces an earnest desire to afford to the natives of this country 

* TJieir fears, however, had hern pxciled ; for so early as the publication of the 
proceedings connected with tlie renewal of the C'liai ter in 1U13, a number of tho 
Jcadiiig members ot the Hindoo, Maliilmedan, and Parsee sects in Bombay 
waited upon Mr. Warden, then Secretary to (»ovennnpnt, to know what was tho 
object of tifb numerous petitions presented to Parliament, urging the Legislature 

adopt measures for promoting the moral and religious iinproveineiit of the 
natives. —Appendix to Itepurt uu tho Adairs of the Kast India Company— Public. 



i!^'rliooh in the IJili 

Hit? l)e.vt conipoiij^alioii we tan tiller for many priviloi^e^i and some ad- 
vantages c>j'wl»icli tliey were de|)ri\ed when onr rnlo was substituted 
for lliat ol‘ their native pvinees. 

\V(* now proeeed with our sketch of tlic progress of education iu 
this Presidency. — As before mentioned, the reply of Government to 
tile Committee’s application is evidently b:ised upon Mr. Klphinstoiie’s 
mimito, notwithstainling that one of his eolleagm‘s, Mr. W'ardeii, did 
not altogetlier coincide m it, believing that more prominence should 
In giNouto English education.'^' It defers, for the piicsent, aiding 
the {Society in the manner soliciUxl, but sailctious an allowance iu the 
aggregate of lls. 230 per mensem. Ja the meantime very^valu- 
able information was veooived frotin the Col lectors ol* the various zillahs, 
\^ho had been flirecti'd by CJovernnieiit to report upon the state of 
indigenous edueation. Onr limits will not permit of any detailed 
reference to this, but it will be fouml very well summarised in a 
memoir by Mr. Kisln*r, of the India House, drawn up iu ]8.‘52.‘|' 

* Cntil but little wouhl appear to liave Ix^eii eHected in the 

('stabli.^hnu‘nt of schools in the Mofussih In that year a Society for 
eilucating nati\es was firmed iu the Southern Concan, chielly m? 
)»e!ieve through the iiistraineiitality of Lieut. T. B. .lorvis, of the 
Knginoers. It was viewed Ify its ehier sistr*r, aivl by (govern- 
ment, with much satisfaction ; and the judicious moans adopted 
to procure the co-operation of tlic natives of the country, in an under- 
taking whore so much depeinls on their support, is the subject of' 
('omiuondation. Coveniment authoriiH^d the issue to the now asso- 
ciation, at the pulilic expense, j^f such books prepared at Bombay 
as might be necessary. It also contributed a donatimi of Jiiipees 
1,000, and an annual subscription of Kupics bOO, at the same lime 
ivcommeiiding a close union and concert between tJie two {Societies, 
“ by wiiich that of tlic Concan might lienelit by tlie advice and 
direction of the Cieiieva! »Society at the Preshlcncy.’* 

The Committee remark, tlie establishment of such societies and 
seliouls in the Mofussi I is the principal means by which the Society 
jiroposes ami hopes to carry int«7 eflwt the great end and ilesign lor 
which it was formed. They suggested an union, in etlecting which, 
however, difficulties interposed, and a (‘onsi<||rable jieriod elajised 
before this desirable object was attained ; in the mean time great in- 
convenience had })eeu felt, by reason of the schools being scattered 

• 

^ It mny be noticed that upon Mr. JC!pliin<:tone ami Mr. Warden’s mimitps 
being submitted to the Coutt of J)im‘tor% they decided tliiil tiio views of the 
loriiier wojotiioio couipicheubivc than tlioso of Mr. Warden, and not incousistent 
widi them. 

1 Appendix to the J’eport upon the Affairs of the East Iiulia Company - rublic, 

laaj. 
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over tli<‘ town, to ivnunly wliidi it was detorminod to )>nri’liaso a 
or^jci’^unul upon whicli a suitable building might bo orcrted. 
This puirhasc was elibctod in 1825, and thus was obtained the site 
of tlio present Elphinstone Jnstitutiond' 

ill this, or the preceding year, an interesting and partially 
successful oxiwrinient was coiAenced — the tbrniation of an engineer 
cliiss or institution, under the superintendence of CapUin Jervis, 
of the lOngineers. Instruction was conveyed through the media of 
the , vernacular languages. It was stated as, the object “ to 
prepare a botiy i»f men to act under the otiicers of Government in 
.superWitending surveys and biiihlings, and to provide for a mtno 
general ditihsioii of mathematical and physical knowledge, as well 
practical as mechanical, among the native subjects of this Presidency, 
ill their own vornacnlar dialects.” But strange as it may seem, the 
success of this experiment has had a somewhat prejudicial in 11 nonce 
oil the progress of education in this Presidency. It created in the 
mind of the zealous and energetic olficcr by whom the institution 
was ])lanned an exaggerated estimate of the facility by which the 
liilher branches of knowledge may be iiujiartcd through the media 
of the vernacular dialects, and til us laid the foundation of a con- 
troversy which harassed and impeded the operations of those 
whose views were widen*, ami, as we think, more judicious. 

•Sir John Malcolm, in an educational minute of the year 1828, 
states, with reference to this institution fi)r engineers, that he lu>pes 
soon to lay before the Board# surveys by natives educateil in it 
wliich will bear com|)arisoa with those executed liy Knropeau 
oflicers, who have cost Government five’ times the salaries of the 
native surveyors. The Court of Directors, also, from time to time 
expresseil their approbationf ; ami finally Mr. Wilhuighby, in Ins 
educational minute of I2th January 1 850, observes that “there 
is m.‘t a district in tliis Presidency wlierc men brought up in this 
institutiiui are nut now rendering the most valuable services to the 
8tato.” 

This is, undoubtedly, strong language, but too much weight 
should HOC l>e attached to it, ns Mr. Willoughby was almost 
^tH[U 3 lly loud ill his poises ofakindrcxl vernacular institution, whicli 

* This edifice is a dis;^rac6 to the present advanced state of education in 
Jloiuhay. It is neither just to the (earlier nor th«> .scliolurs, that they .should bo 
obKged to spend many hours daily in abuildtng wliith i.s over-crowded, badly situated, 
autl iin ventilated, 'fo any one w]io.sc perceptions arc not blunted by habitude, it is 
impossible to .spend an hour in the KlphiivSiuiio lustitutiun without either a feeling 
of sickness or disgust. 

t Api^ndix to the Keport upon the Affairs of the East India Company*- 
‘'Public, ia»2. 
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was notoriuusly so great a liiiliiro as to have l)cen abolislieil on that 
aceoiiuL by Lord Clare's (haoniinent.* 

Oa reading over these eiieoinimiis, wc naturally^ expected to iind 
their subject one ot* the most Huurishing institiitit)iis at the 
Presidency ; but on eiaiuiry we learn that it laus ma been in 
existence since tlie year J830. It ^j^as abolished by the Bengal 
Civil Finance Coimnittee ; and on turnni^ to the letter a<ldresse<.l 
by that body to the Bengal Govei ament we HiHl it inenthnied iii 
these terms : “ Although tljc success of this institution appears 

to l)e considerable* still, in our Judgment,* it has not })een such as, 
at tlm present period of financial tlilliculty, to justify the expense 
whicli attends it."*]' 

But whether succossfid or not to the extent claimed, llicrc is 
IK) doubt that in tlieniiud of Colonel Jervis it satisfactorily cstablislicd 
the fac t , Jibftt education in tlie higliest branches of science can be 
readily JjHjl^ed tlinmgl) tlie vernacular tongues. W'e sliall Iiave 
occasioi^PPffer to this circumstance more fully hereaflor. 

'Die year 1825 is memorable in tlie history of educalioii in 
this Presidency. Jn tliat year tlie central Kngllsh school was for 
tlie fIr^t time plactM I under an elficient European teacher, and tluj 
first native sehoolinaslers trained I>y llie fSociciy, 24 in number, 
>vere reported as (jualilied. Their attainments were — a iacility in read- 
ing and writing correctly their mother tongue, a knowledge of arith- 
metic in all its rules, on the European systems, and a competent 
knowIe<lgc (»f the system <lrawn up by the Society for the maiiage- 
luout of schools. Tliey were lo(jited in tlie I’oIIowing C'ollecto rates of 
(luzerat and the Deccan, — Poona, Dharwar, lihutnaghery, Ahnied- 
nuggur, KliandeL^h, Surat, Ahiuedabad, Kliaira, and Droach. 

The.>e so-called “ trained instructors ofyoutli” were, we believe, 
some of tliem, approaching their grand climacloric wlicn their training 
commenced, and much ought not to have been expected of them. 
IStill, we were hardly prepared for the very unfavourable account 
given of them, and of others similarly instructed, hy the late Mr. 
Green, after a tour of inspection through Guzerat in the year 1840. 

* Tlio institution hero referrcil to was a me<lie:il srhool, rstablisJied iii llio 
year licit). It was superintendcil ami conductoil by ono ol the al'hst, if 
ahlfsty mail i|ih Modical Service f»f this I’lTsiiluncy ever j)o.ssr.sscil ; but eliiefly, wo 
believe, from the utter iiiipossibilily, in the pre, cut state of vtriiatular litcralurc, 
of (‘ominiiiiicatiiip; seieutilio kiiowleilze in tho veruaoular ili:i»b<ts, it was an 
eitlire failure. An account of this institution will be fouiul in a number ul tho /filo 
“ Bombay Quarterly Magaziuo and Iteviyv,’* for October ll»6). 

I IJeport <»f tlie Board of Kdueai ion, 

A|)pciidix to tlio lleport upon Kast India Alf.iirs Tublic. 

Appemlix to tin* Ueport ou India Affairs, IS.'li. 

lii'port ot tho Buaid of Eiucatiou for liita. 
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ITe tiicit 

** W ith onp or two exPL'ptions, tlin whole of llir present masters in the C<>1- 
Iccloratc'* nf Ahinedabjvl, Ivhairu, Broach, and Surat, never loolc into a lioidv, 
or rather bee a booK which is worth looking into. ^ ^ 

“ 'J'lift present school nicisters generally, perhaps, neither believe nop under-* 
stand much of what they profess to teach, hut go through it as a form wliich is to 
he complied with before they are’^ntitled to draw their pay. J n one case I 
know, the rtrastor (and he was believed to be one of the best Oiizeratee mas- 
ters) has been in thefiabit ot^ telling his pupils, ‘ You must learn these things, 
so that you may bo able to give satisfactory answers to the Supcrintoiulent 
when he"comcs/but God knov's whether they ar|^triic or* not.’ " 

One of these cnllghicned gontlenien visited Green in order 
to represent llie stale of liis health. “ A few nights Indore he 
h;i<l oceasion to go out late, wlien lio was so unfortniiale a.s to nu'cL 
a glmst. 1'lie ghost refused to answer his (picstions, notwiUistainl- 
ing he ro] icatcd them the true mystical number of tkjm^ — three. 
I'pon tliat ho fell down in a tit, aiul his health had good 

since.” .Mr. Green tried, but he feared without muc h sifflBHf to con- 
vince him tliat his confession was a disgrace, both to his iindorstand- 
iiig aiul to lus courage. Ju the Ivhaira scliool, amongst others even 
worse, “ no pains were taken with the lower classes, and very little 
indeed with tiie highest ; out of 58 ho^ only Iwo professtnl to liave tlie 
slighest accjuainiance with cither grammar or geogra])hy ; 
and none of the boys below the liighost class could even read.” la 
a school at Jllmlka the highest eliis.s could nob read with facility; 
one boy declined to try. There wiis no geography whaie\er taught, 
and no graniinar. The master did ,not even pretend to leach llu'se 
things, but asserte<l at once that Lliey were 'of no service to the boys. 
It must not be supposed, however, tluit all the vernacular schoolmas- 
ters ill tlio employ of the Kilucational Deparlment at the period of 
iMr. Greeu'.s lleport (1840) were of this unfavourable de.scrip- 
tion. Of the master of th(3 principal school at 8urat, Mr. Green 
makes the following report : — 

“ The niiistcr of the principal school at Surat, 1 do n t for a moment 
hesitate to place above all the natives of India whom I have yetlnul on oppm- 
tumlv t>l oii.sei*ving. Without knowing a syllable of Kriglish, or any other 
Kuropoan language, liis nuinncr <»!’ thinking and teeling, the energy and fear- 
'lessntss of his character, liis high notions of duty, and his pertoct free h»m 
from all the native prejudices, make him really nnicli more Kuropoaii than any 
even of the umsh thoroughly Knglisli-taught N.itives.” 

'It is a curious fad, wliicli may be noticed in passing, that argu- 
uionts diametrically op}>oscd to c^u li other were foiiiuled upon the 
III) favourable condition of tlia-se Mu nacular m hools. Whil.st one 
p.irty linaintiiined tliat their inolticieiicy ]iro\ed the (‘xpcdiency of 
\omcntuitiiig oiii etfoiU chicliy upon the Ibiglidi scliouK, the other 
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and IWnacuhy contt'overf^y, 

a-i c(»nk*ijtlt'tl tliat it aironIe<i ooiH*lusiv<"^ evi<louco of the 

m'.vssity of |»Hyiiii>' atti/iitioii to venuicular iustniction. 

Ill this year (l82o) >vi‘ also (ir.st nc»tico tlio germ of the Knglisli 
ami vernacular coiitroM'rs)*, which hero and cLsew'lierc has done 
Si) niiicli to obstruct the progress of native cilucation. In 
the Ivepurt lor 1825-20 the (JominiUpe say, “ It is evident to the 
< loniniitteo, IVoni tlie experience they have had, and the considera- 
tion they have given to the subjcca, that in the great undertaking of 
ini])artlng mental ami moral improvement to the natives of India, 
tli(‘ro can ho no <|uefttioii, in a reasonable ifiiiul, as to the relative im- 
portance of schools m wliich English is the vehicle of tuition and 
those in ^^hich the vernacular dialects are used.” Government, how- 
ever, atiachcil more iniportauce^io the English sclu)ol, ainl iclt satis- 
lied ol* the Jiocessity of some elfeclivc measures for promoting its 
progress. “A certain degree of km nviedge,” it is observed, “can be 
imparled through the medium of the native languages, by persons 
entertained from among the natives themselves, but the Englisli 
language junl the higlicr brandies of scionco can only be tauglit by 
well-educated JOnglishineii,” There wouhl seem, however, to have 
been hltle ih'^ire at that period to acquire more than a very 
limitc<l knowlodge. of Knglish^only as much “ us would qualify for 
a scribe in a Goverumeut ollice.” 

The subject of JOnglish and vernacular education was soon 
after this ])eriod taken up by Sir John Malcolm, and the 
weiglit of his inliiuMice ga\c the prcpoiulerancc to vernacular 
instruction. Somowliat snnilar, but by no means identical, 
discussions were carried on a few years later with much ardour in 
llcngal, and they seem to have germinated in an exactly opposite so- 
lution of the (juestion — the preponderance tttere being given to Eng- 
lish institutions. In Eonibay, liowever, discussions upon this subject 
ci?ased for many years, until lb47, \Nhcn they were revived by the 
late f 'olonel Jervis. 

iJefore pro<*oeding furtlicr we may pause to notice the state of the 
schools in the year 1827. The English sdiools contained GO scho- 
lars, the vernacular sdiools at the Jh'csidcncy 308. In the Mofussil 
tlu're were 24 .seminaries under masters trained by the boci^V, of 
which iavorable accounts were received. ^ 

We now a})proach an event which is perhaps unparalleled in the 
hisk)ry of modern education. On the 28th August f828, a puljlic 
meeting of the native inhabitants of Bombay was held for the pur- 
}»ose of cansidering the best meaiuf of attesting the affectionate and 
respectful scMUiinents of the native community towards the Hon'ble 
Mountstuart J']lphinstone, on his leaving the Government of Fiom-^ 
bay. The meeting was (irst addressed by the late I'Tamjee Cowas- 

VOL. II. — NO. I. . 18 ' 
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jce, ol wlioin it i‘» Imt jii'-t l<* say that Ik* was tlu^ *»t' im- 

provement hikI civilisation in this lVesitlem*y. “Tli(*y inieht," he 
sail I, “ erect a statue, or present a sevvh*e ol' plate, or chaw up a 
suitable :ul<lress; l)Ut he cntrcate<l liis fellow-eiti/.ens to coiiskler 
wliat other means they could de\ise to ])erpetuatc the n^- 
ineinbranee ol* one* to wliofh they liad looked as their com- 
mon father and friend,'*. After deliberation it was unanimously 
resolved “ tliat the most satisfactory and durable ]>lan of carrying 
their wishes into elfect is by accnmuluting a fund of money, to be 
vested in (lovenmn'iit K^eciiritics, fr<jiTi the interest of which, ac- 
cording to its amount, one or more Professorships (to be 1k*1(1 
by getitlomen from Groat Ikitain until the liap])y ptM-iod ar- 
rive when natives should be fully competent to hold them) be f .s- 
tablished under tin* Bombay Native Education Society, for teacliing 
the English language, and the arts and sciences of Euro]>e ; and tliat 
these Professorships, in compliment to the person in reference to 
wdiom the meeting has been couvenc<l, be denominated the “ hd- 
phinstone Prufissorsliips.” The large sum of Rupees r)(),27f) was 
subscribed by the meeting, and very shortly afterwards the subsc rip- 
lion readied Rs. 2, 1 0 , 000 , when an application was made to 
Government to add a sulficieut sum I'rom the Pulilic Treasury to 
procure the services of three “ truly eminent men from England, 
to he selectcil by public examination."* 

The Court of l)ire<*tors authorised the Bombay Governmont to 
affortl such as.^istafice, eitlicr by the grant ol‘a sum of moiuy or an 
annual allowance?, as might be deemod proper, for organising a semi- 
nary for instruction in the higher branches of knowhulge, taking 
for their motlel the “ Anglo-lndiaif College" at Calcutta. Many 
delays, liowcvor, occurred, and it was not until the year IH.’Sothat the 
project was definitely set on foot. Meanwliile, the Education JSneiety 
zealously c'ontiiiue«l its exertions. In the Re}>ort fur 1828-20 the 
Committee congratulate the public upon the great improvement whidi 
had taken place during the preceding year. They ohservod, “ Wa 
venture to say that in nn ])art of the gh>he have sudi wide and ef- 
1‘ectwai advantages spread so quickly from means at first so circum- 
.scrikrtd, and in the lace of so many and great di (field ties." In the 

year 1830 a resume is given of the success of the Society IVom 
the time of its formation, by whidi it appears that in the cen- 
tn I sehool 2r»0 boys had gone through a course of study in the 
English language, 50 having left it with a comy^etent knowledge of 
the language, consisting of an acqiiaintance Avitli geography, mathe- 

^ w;is sul)se<^u«<ntly dooMod flint the .sclccliuu of the first iiiphiiistoue Tio- 
•■fossuvs sUouU bu left lu ^Ir. li!li>hiustuue. 
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iD.'itirs, ;in<l geometry. Tii tlic vcniiicular j5cIi(m>1s at the Presidency 
(he >clndars nuinheied 1,372, — 9*13 MaliraUiis and 427 Gu/e- 
j'.ilLees. There were in all ;>(> sclmols under the Society’s supervi- 
sion, each on an average contiiining about (>0 scliolars, so that there 
were imire than 3,000 bi»ys under instruction. The Ilindoos^it was 
remarked, made the most pr<»gres.s being left longest at school ; and 
it was noticed that the ^lahomedans had eviacc^l little tlesire tc» 
avail themselves of. the beuelits of education. The jealousy and 
opposition of the native schwlmasters, which was at one time con- 
sitlerahle, had tlien subsided. * 

In the year 1832 ndes for the management of the “ Elphiu- 
stone College” were drawn up by a Committee appointed by Govern- 
ment, in association with certain native gentlemen who were wJii- 
nected with the Kijihiiistono Professorship Fund. need not at 
j>resent rcler at any length to these regulations, but may mention 
tliat in regard to a rule which provided fj|j^ the exclusion of’ all reli- 
gious subjects, tlie Committee was not unanimous, a majority of the 
JOiiropean membocs being of opinion that it should not ibrm a prin- 
ciple of the new' institution. They reasoned, that no such rcgula- 
ti(m was to be {'ouiul in the. Anglo-Jndiau College at Calcutta, — that 
if iutrudiicod it wouhl operatti as an injurious restraint upon the 
Professors in delivering lectures upon liistory, the belles-lettres, 
astronomy, and the subjects of moral philosophy, — that the object 
t»f the iu.stitution w'as not merely to educate the mind, but also to 
improve tlie moral qualities, — that the students must spcml a consi- 
derable number of hours everyday with the Professor, and the ell'cct 
of such a proliibition must interterc with instruction, iis regards the 
iiiijinivonicnt of their moral principles in rcfereiu’c to truth andialsc- 
hot>d and [lurity of conduct, — and linally, that instruction in tlie Kuropcau 
arts and sciences and history must necessarily embrace something 
of political economy, and that to give instructioii iu those branches, 
and at the same time to neglect iiujuovement in moral principles, is 
to place power in the hands of the people which they are incest likely 
to use to the injury of tlit?mselvcs and all connected with them. 
Idicsc arguments were eagerly combated by Lieutenant (now Atyur) 
iV)j)0, in a very able minute, recorded Dec. 12th, 1832. It w^ con- 
tended that the cxclu.sion of religious instruction could in no wa^ 
interfere with the full and free communication of useful knowledge,— 
that the very circunifetance of the young men being oSliged tr> spj^iul 
several hours daily in the society of the Professors was the strongest 
possible reason for the distinct and pointed prohibition of any attempt 
at religious instruction or discussion, — that sound moral instruc- 
tion was duly piovidcd for, and that fur its inculcation no religious^ 
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teaching was neivssary beyond a general reference to an oinniscieiit 
and supreme God, whieli was objeiTcd to by no class or sect, — lli.it 
unless siicli rules w'ore introduced the College would be only partially 
attended, — lastly, that in all inalters coniu'cted with alueutiuri, (Ju- 
vernmeiit w’as pledged to the principle of non-interference in religious 
matters, and that in reliance on its good faith in this particular 
largo subscri|>tions had hoen raised by the native community. The 
minute concludes with the following judicious observations, with 
which, we need hardly s.ay, we most fully concur. “ r^et them (llic 
natives) be lirst qualilied by education and mental discipline, 
and habits of reasoning and thinking for themselves, and then let ns 
trust that as the truth is great, so it will prevail, without the neces- 
sity of onr exciting distrust and ill-will in the minds of all classes 
of tlic natives, by attempting to alter the religion of their chiklrcm, 
under cover of an institution for their education, the liinds for tlic 
maintenance of which lum} been principally subscribed by them- 
selves.’** 

In the numerous discussions which liavo from time to time been 
held upon the subject of religious tcacliing in our schools and colleges, 
we are quite unable to see the force of the arguments used by those- 
who wish to prove that education, in ihieh religious instruction docs 
not form an essential clement, is opposed to the happiness and well- 
being of society. Admitting, as we most fully do, that the ])eNl of all 
securities against the commission of immoral aids, on the part botli 
of individuals and communitii^, are their religious sentiinonls and 
aspirations, and that every system of education is imperfect witliout 
religious instruction, w e yet maintain that in’any restraints are ino)>era~ 
tion which are no w ay connected wutl* religion, and are the results of 
mental cultivation. Is there, for examjile, nothing to restrain men 
from vice in the study of Milton and Shakspeave, of IScott, of Soutliey', 
of Wordsworth, ofTemiyson, of Longfellow, of Dickens, of Thackeray? 
Is there nothing to excite to virtue in tracing the career of a Wash- 
ington, a llamptlon, a JSydney, or a Russell ? Is there nothing to 
raise from low' and grovelling pursuits, and turn the mind to high 
and noble ilesigns, in the contemplation of the lives of Burke, ol' 
ChakUiinij of "Wilbcrforce ? Is there nothing to awaken deeds of 
iioblo emulation in familiarising ourselves w’itli the sufferings, the 

* lu Mr. Mardunau's evidence before the Purlin men t.ary Committee in 1053, 
it jr stated that a li.^t was made out ill the year 1052 rei^ardiii;*- the uuintior of 
youths who have embraced Christianity from amoiiir those who have been educated 
by the Missionaries, and those brou^iht in the Cuvernmont iustitutious. Mr. 
Marshman believed the number to have been 70, and that about 30 of th^ con- 
verts had becu trained in Coverttuacut institutions.— Vide 6th Ileyort on Indian 
.'J'eirftories, 
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scIC-donial, tlic" lioi'<Mbrn, of a Coliimltusor a Franklin ? Tn say, 
tliend'oic", that a man is tlio \vors<* fur Inivini;- the ca[ja(‘ilv given him 
of' placing liiiiiseir in ctmtad. “ witli the host society in e\i*ry 
period of liislory, with the wisest, the wittiosi, the temlerest, the 
hravest, the purest, characters that have atlomeU humanity,"’*' is a 
vloguia that we will ii<»t believe. We liave little faith in man in 
a state of nature. We apj)reciate at veryjittle the sentimental tales 
of virtuous village niaiileiis aiul lionest rustic swains; a. glance at 
tiu^ Newgate Calpmiar and jm)dern police- re]>ovls is sidlicienL U) 
convince the most sceptical tliat ignortince ami crime are very 
commuii co-partners. f 'I’liat there- are ollences committed by the 
educat(‘d which conhl not be cominittefl by the jlliterate, we do not 
oj’ course mean to deny. A man who cannot write cannot fi)rge 
a clienue ; nor perhaps wouhl it be possible- to fiml a “ Wainwrighl” 
in a country village.. ' Vet we are certain that tl»ose relined oilences, 
so it) sjKialv, have a- very vSutisfm-tory set-olf in the evtent to which 
education acts upon the mass in developing’ habits of self denial and 
of moral self-control. Hut we must not pursue this subject. 

The rules ol' the iClphlnslone (Jolh'ge, IVaiueil in the manner wo 
have state<l, were submitted to Government, but several years 
ela})sed before they wi re brouj^ht into operation. 

About this petiod the Government of Ho in bay became alanueci 
at the enonmms disproportion between the amount of et)ntnhutious 
made by Government and iOuropeaus, and by th(* native community. 
It was found (hat between the years I82(> and I8d0 the htale had 
e\))eiided, for tlic publication of^works aii<l fi»r prizes, jis. 
ami within threii years, from 1.828 to !8o0, the subscriptions ami dona- 
tions of Europeans amouuted^t(» Its. 8, 18d, whilst those of the 
uaiive coiiinmuity amounted only Its. ^,7 14. Hy letter dated 
2 1 si September 1832 it was aummneed tliat Goveniinent would 
contribute an annual donation of Ks. 20,900, in lieu of all other 
expenses. 

It may not be uninteresting;, ami it will he iiscfnl for rohircncc, to 
show in this place the sums tlftit vver*^ applied by the Indian Govern- 
ment* for tlie purpose of eilucatiiig tlie natives, from the ^ year 
1813 to 1830. 


Sir John llersclieh • 

•V 

1 Any ouo who is in tho habit of per«.-.inp; tho published cmsck of crinio, scloct- 
P(1 tVuin tho lecords of the Sudder Adawtut, must h^l^o hocji striirk with the 
ficquoacy and atioiity of the ofieuceS cemuiiucd in the ot the Jlgfubsit. ^ 
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We now a^iproac-li tbc yejir 18.‘i5, which lnll^t be viow(‘d a,s an 
era in tlie history ol* oJucatiou in Fyilia. At this pcrioil a great 
impulse was given to Englisli c<lucatioii in this 1 ’resiliency by the 
arrival of comjjotcnt teachers from Europe, aiul in Bengal by a series 
of events wliicli we must in the first place briefly notice. 

In the year 1823, the grant of one lac f)f rupees from the sur- 
plus revenue whicli from 1813 had been, or should liave been, 
f^et apart for the promotion of etbidition, amongst the naLi^es, was, 
for the first time, speeilicaljy appropriated to that object. AC’niii- 
initteo of Public Instruciion was noniinated in Bengal, under who^* 
control all the educational contributions of that Presidency were 
placeil. Very soon, liowever, differences of opinion arose amongst 
the members of this Committee, as to the manner in which the funds 
should be disposed of. One section Wiis in tavor of the existing 
system, "which was characterised by ai\ attempt to ; romote tlie edu- 
cation of the people through tlie media of the learned languages of 
the *^East — Arabic and ISanscrit. The other party was erjually 
^■lesif&hs that Pjiiglish .should be the ine^liuni. We cannot hero 
follow the arguments of the disputants, but may mention that the 
controversy carried on with extraordinary vigour, not unniixed 
with acrimony, for several years, until, indeed, the Committee came 
to a dcivd lock. About the year, 1834, the dispute was referied 
li^r the authoritative decision of the Governor General. 

^ By tlio last railiaiiiontary R«fcurns wouti appear that very nearly 
(0 lacs) are now aniiiiallv coiitrihutotl by t? uvcruuicut, ol wliioh sum 
lU. ‘.*,011,000 me expoudeil iu the Bombay rre&idciicy. 
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At tin . linn- t,lh* “ (’oiMu il” nninltcrr«l aniniui^T'l its 

iikmuImt,*; nn(> \\)(u v o|)iiii<>n tijMXi riliKMlional matters in India has 
<U^M*ivntlly ha»! no ''lii'ht — wo allinlo to ^^r. Maoanjiv. 

Lord W illiam liontijiok's dot-iMon is oNah ntlt hiiNod ii|mhi a ininnle 
dr;*.\\n np by that ja^'nlloionn — :\ jln-l^iou nnIikU vNa> allogvlhcv il) la- 
id lin' Aii.»Tn;ist party, and wliloli was jjroimd^ati'd in what has 
sinro Ix'cn callod “ tho ridohrated ( lonoral ( )rder of By tins 

II, was diridcd “that tin* prcat ohjoct ol tin' British (iovonnnont 
oiijhi to In' tin* punnolion o( Kuropran liti'iaUiro and snionco 
aimnnrst tlio natives t)!' India, and that ;tll the i'nnds apjiropriated 
lor tin.* purpose'- of edneati*>n would ho host omplovetl in Lnjdisli 
4 dueatnui alone/’ d'ln' evisliu^ (‘<dlep:os wen* not, howa^ver, abo- 
It du d, hnt tin? s\slein of suppen tinv; tiio studonls hy stipcnids was 
di •e.nillnneil, and no nionoN was to h<* .spent in prinliiin Orii'idal 
W'trhs. 'rho-suins tlnis ao« ruine; s\oi'o, lin* the nn>st part. t4> be de- 
\oied to ediicaiion in Knalish. 

I'jns4‘ views (»f ( Jovennnenr, won* roo«*ivod witli nnn-h indignation 
bv the I trii'iilalists. Baniplilets wt'i’t' piiblislu'il, inwhieh many hard 
won Ls were omphjyod ; the (hnornmonl was aoonsed of spoliation, 
of mi'/interj)retino the A<'t of IHI3, of .sn-rifn'ino- a great can. so in 
lln^vain expeolation of being »fble to sub.slitnte a foreign language 
for the dialect.s of I iio oonntry. Horace Wdls4>n, from the cloisters 
ol' Oxfovil, ran atilt witli some clfiM't in the pages of the Asiatic 
.l4>nrnal ; but tlio victory remained witli llie Anglicist.s. 

I'doin this ))erio<], in J5engal, “ Kngli.sh" Inw been in the ascend- 
ant ; indeed, in the General Order referred to llie vernaculars are 
not even nn iitioned ; but the Committee V4*ry jiroperly did not con- 
,/!th>r this omission as a .sullii-ioiij rea.son II)v ncgleding them. On the 
e<MJtrary, in their iii>t Report they expre.^.s tfn/ir intention ofproinot- 
iijLi’, in overv jiiacticablo way, oilneati*;!! amongst llie jicople, through 
the medium oi' the vernacular Lnigues. It slioidd be remembered 
that this controversy wa.s, in a great measure, di.stinct from the 
Lnglish and vernacular discussions which raged in Bmnbay a 
few y(*ars back. The ijuesliojt in ihspute was not whether instruc- 
tion .shoiiI<l bo convi'ved in Knglish or the voruaenlar tongue.'^, but 
whetlier l^ngiisli slionld be snUstitutod for tlie learned langn^es ot* 
the Kast.f ^ 

^ 'I'ho w()r 4 lino; of On* Act scorns to tirive boon rntbor ob‘ioiir(kr Tlio .sum of ouo 
lac was tu bo ai>pr(i{iriat4‘it for rcviriiu literature in and ior tlio iutroducfeioii 

and promotimi of a knowled|»c of tiio sciences amon^ the inliabilauts of tho 
“ linti.di.|.prritories.’' * • • 

} 1( is vvoll tf» kf'op fliis ill mind, ff»r soino writors *iipon rdneafion in India 
would appoar O' have bovn iiii.iwaro of the diflbronco hotvm n theso discussions. — 
Vide lOport of tho Bombay liuard of Kducatiou for lb]7''lb i iuniuCc by Mr.* 
^V^ik'U^»hby. 
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To n;tiirn to Alt.hoiioli mucli atUMition had bom 

ill this J’roskloiicy to voriuioulai* iuM ruction, there (loos not apjicar to 
IniM" boon at any time the same bias in favour of (he Oriental classi- 
cal laiijiuajijos, N\liicli %Q have noticed as provailinf; at lh‘n^;Ld. It 
cannot, however, bi' said that tlio Knglisli language l»:id, up to the 
period now noticed, to any extent been snbstituteil for tliem. An wo 
have liad occasion to remark, the English schools wt've, for n>any 
y (Mrs, ill a languishing condition ; and indcH'd it was v\ilh dlUKMilly 
tiiey could b(} supported. The arrival from England of Messrs. 
IJell an»l Henderson, in the early part of ISIbo. infused vigour into 
them ; and in tlie connection, towards the end of that year, of the first 
Eljdiinstono Proft'ssors, Messrs. Ilarknoss and Orlcbav, with thti 
insl'tulion in Ijombay, English ('ducation receiv(;il an impulse.* w'liith 
is even y(‘t felt. 

In tluj Lleport for IS!5G it is stated tliat the demand for admis- 
sion into llie English schools is so great that in the (.-entral S-lmol 
tiiore ar(i 214 bovs, and in tliatof tlie hurt 100 ; tlio hitler was tilled 
in less tlian a week from its being opened. 

As a fiirtlnn* proof of the progress then being made, w^e may men- 
tion tile establislniicMit of a school for Maliomcdans, tlirongh the 
exertions of Mahomed Ibraliim ]\liickblia, which was opened in 
I83r>. Jt had long b(K‘n a subject of regret that iliis class of 
community soenual altogether r(‘gardi('ss ol’ the ])on(>1its ol‘ (Mlucation ; 
and, notwithstanding the hiudalile efforts ol‘ the indiNidual just 
named, we fear tliat tin? followers of the Prophet, in iho Jiombay 
Ih’csideney at least, liavci not yet sliown themselves niulescrviiig of 
this n^proach. We understand that few ol* the students in tlni 
Elphinstoin^ Institution are of the Mahomccl.in persua-slon, and that 
tlio Cirant Medical Coll^ge does not number ouo such among its 
graduates. 

'Fhc lime had now* arrivTd wdicu an event anxiously looked for was 
to be consummated — the (^stablislnmnit oftlu^ Elphinstoni} College — 
the ])lau of which re.ceivcd the sanction of Oovenimeut towards iho 
end of tluj year. It was to be coiuiuc'iHl under the general superin- 
tendence of (Joverninent, and to be managed by a (‘ominittee, to 
consist of four European and four native meml)ors, with a pivsident ; 
the latter and one Europt\ui member to lu? nominated by Govorn- 
ment, the remaining s<w'en members to be elected by the directors of 
the Native Education Society ; Government having a V(‘to upon the 
elcV’tion of the European nmmbcrs. It will thus be apparent that 
the ijonuection between the Native Education 'Society and the now 
Coih*go was indirect rftul insigiiiiicant. They were in fact Iw^o edii- 
lational establishments, governed by sejiarate corjiorations, noini- 
* nally rolul(?d, but in reality distinct ainl independent of one another. 
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The 101|)hin.stoiK5 l^roibssors commenced tlieir labours in Fel)- 
riiaiy 1851), in a room in the Town flail, "wliirh liad been al- 
lotleil to thorn. They wore to gl\o both public and private Ioct\ire-<. 
The 1‘onuor arc describiHl as well atiomled, but there was some <lir- 
liculty in lbnnin<x a class of regular stndonts, wliicli was at length 
clfcctcd by obtaining a mixed class of native and oi' English boys, 
cliieliy from the privjite English schools in JJombav. .\t tho 
Olid ol' two year^ iVom the arrival of the K1[)hinstouc fh'olessors, 
it \s\is Ibmid that the C >1 lege had ctfccted very little good. The 
liopes LMitertaiiied that the Native JCdncatioh Society’s scho»)ls would 
be a nursery from w'hich the l^rofossors might receive a constant 
supply of woll-oducalod pn})ils, W'oie soon dissipated, lletwccu the 
two in.^titnlions, indeed, there app(‘ai*s to ha\e i>ccn a. sort of rivalry. 
Tin; I toports of that period, and partienlarly that of 1858, explain 
in some nuMNiire, we think, the ill success of the Coru*e,e. 

ll would seem that I lie European teachers in tin' schools w-'ie 
uol willing occupy tlu' place oi'mero schoolmasters : they aspired 
teach those higher branches <»f knowledge which are usually 
taught in ( ‘(dUgvs. Xot content with lii^ttiry, matiuuuatics, al- 
gebra, 111 oral lire, aiul classics (we ob'Crr* (lie boys w’c're evaininc'd 
in (bid's Metamorjihoses), imparled inslrnctioii in chemistry, 
anatomy, and materia inodica. MortMocr, there were endowments in 
the schi'ols, loj- the mainteiianci' of scholar'* liips, so that' to tlie 
Muing the school? proi>ahiy seemed, in cwvy rc'.yH'i't, to poss(‘-s 
:u great att rm lio is as the ('ollege. l5e this, however, as it may, the 
Ihnp-l.died and the ( 'olh'gc' luigui>!ied. In thi*-’ conjunclncr, 
a i'onlercnce was j)i’oj)o>i’<l l)(*twe<‘n tlu* Froles’Hor-* ami Tea(‘iie/s, in 
1 he liopc \h, it some pi. in uTgiic Im; . ci reed to by which tho two in- 
stiruhoim mi'iht inutualK U'-^isl. one .uiotiier. Xmliing, however, 
c<mie ol’it, and it secuia to ])a\e !jii*en acljiow l-dgr il on all sides as 
vmv nnsati. liictovv. At hmglh itwa.** detv'rmined lo e:Mab]i:^ii a school 
in the IA)rt, in connection with the ('ollege, tv) be calleil the “ Elj)hin- 
stone (,'ollege 8ehool,'’ and to nroiunu nd to (voveniment the ronmla- 
lion of scholar.>hij)s in tlu* (/olh^ge, togvlhcr v.ilh utlua- changes. 

The (‘ollc'w' Council thought the <h(ficultie'" were nov; surinonn^ed, 
.uul ox])r(*sse<l themselves U) this elfect in a couimunication h)- 
Acninient datc'd 21st .Ian nary IS.'b.). ' 

On the KUh March 1851), luiw'cvcr, Goveniment addressed a let- 
ter to the Elpliinslone College Council ami tlie ('oiufiiitee of t]^e 
Native I^lm'atiou Soci(?tv, reeummending that ihe two ’parfs r{ tlie 
iusiitntiomshould be condneiod with uniyv of purpose, ami lliat tlie 
partial fli-'j'oictit'n widch liad ttd:en pilaci* ^laocild be ix-mcdtevl, as (ar 
as ]>ractKal)ie, bv blending into oni* the luanag-'nienl <*1 IkiiIj. A sort 
of nnum appeals In lia'c been cii'ccted, wlmli was jiiialls aii.ingf'fl and 
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fixed by Government in April 1840. The institutions were coinbineil, 
under the tlcsij^nation of tlic “ Klphinstonc IS'iitivc Kducation Insti- 
tution/’ the (^>llege for a time being placed in abeyance, and the whole 
institution entrusteil to the inaimgemeni of a “ Hoard of EdneaHon"" 

Hero then wc take a fresh departure ; we have traced the progress 
of education in tliis Presidency from a remote period — wc have 
noticed the difficulties it !ias had to contend with, and the means by 
which they havebeen surmounted — weliavGScenhow zealous lia\ebcen 
the exertions of those by whom it was promoted — ^^and lastly, wc have 
■witnessed that which might, under the circumstances, perhaps, have 
been expected — zeal outstrippbig discretion in the premature estab- 
lisliment of the Klphinstouo College. AVe have now to trace the pro- 
gress oi‘ education in this Presidency under amoreconccntr:it(*fls\stem 
of management, in which Government was to be moredirectlyconci'ined . 

The B('ard of Kducation was constituted partly by nomination and 
partly ])y election : — the ISiative Kducation Society was empowered to 
elect annually three members ; the remaining three were nominated 
l»y Government. The funds of the Native Kducati(ui Society and 
of the Elphinstoiie Professorships were entrusted to the lioard. The 
first Report of the Board was not submitted until the \ear 1842. It 
contains a very full and clear accoinft. of all the institutions under 
its control, together with a succinct and historical sketch of each. 

The institutions were as follows : — 

EttylLsh, • 

1st. Klpliinstono Native Educaluui Institution . . » . 681 ])iipiis. 


2ml. INnuia Schotd . . . . 



.. JMl 

5> 

onl. Taiinah School . . . 
4lh. Panwell ; . . . 

Vcrnacnlar, 


. 77 


Throe Mahratta Schools. 



. :U)6 

pupils. 

Three (iuzerattec Schools 



. :ii5 

7> 

One llimhkstanee School . 



. 44 

? 1 

l\K)na Collectorate 

10 j. 

chools, 

m;i8 

T» 

Ahmednuggur 

’.V.V ' 14^ 


1,1:15 


STiolapore 

4 


;iH) 


liiitnagherry 

8 


(5;j5 


Tamiah . . y 



670 

>> 

ISnvat 

14 


86rt 


Ahmedabad 

6 

?> 

29.5 


Khaira 

7 

li 

:}()8 

■'•r 

Belgauin 

17 


471 

! r 


^ Xhe uuniber is tla& &ilioul Lot &uted. 
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of Eiheailoti* 

Wo ol>so)'\e that, the year pre\it»iis to iho rorinntioii of Uie Board, 
the (loveriior General brougl*t to tho in>lii‘o ol the Boinhay Go- 
voninuMit iho ex|)e(lieii‘y of coiisiileriog ineasiures for adapting to 
native want> the iii'-triietion coiivoyed in tho advaiioed 

of llio English College^. A very vahiahh* Itoport upon this suhjeet 
prepared and Mibinitted by Captain (now Ma.ji>r) Candy, the 
able Principal of the l\»ona College, to whojn Government had re- 
ferred for iidbrniatioii and &uggei-:ions. '4d)o Board adf>pte<l some 
ul iMajov Candy’s recounnendations ; they very properly, however, 
were anxious to proceed cautiously. Thc*i' were satistied tliat their 
efforts were iu tlie right direction, and that their “■ first endeavour 
ought to be limited to steadily maintaining a spirit of vigour and 
SYStematic working lu our prcieiit institutions ’ and to taking ad- 
vantage of those ikvourabhi opportunities of elevating their charac- 
ter and adding to their number which, under judicious management, 
may be expected from time to time to occur.” Furrlier than this, 
they sav, “ We bcliovti that the assistance of Government will be of 
no avail, and that it is in vain to expect to extract from tho Ibrcetl 
etforts of a few years tho,' e ivmiIn w'hich it is to be feared are of 
very slow growili."^ We wish that tho^e sensible and judicious 
views had bei*u moic geaerally entertained, and that they 
liad been less IVeipiently departed from. Sy.^tem> have been 
coiidomncsl, altcre<l, remodt'llcil, and somctiimvs dt'sloyctl, because 
lliey did not effect that which they could not reastiuably have been 
oxp(;cte<l to effect. 

What. — it, has l){?en, and wehelievc often is aslo*d — has educafion 
done for the pcioplo ? lias raised their mmal tone? — has it 
enabled tlicun to jiromoto the interests of their country ? — has it 
made them more lmne.st and *elficieiit serrants of the *State i — are 
tliey better men, better citizens, lietter subjects, lictter members of 
society ? Now we couteml that the time lias not yet arrived when 
these fjiiestion.s should be asked ; and if wc slnmld be constrainc<l to^ 
e'lnswer them in the negative, this wMuld afford no satisfactory proof 
that education has failed its objects, it. is not in this, and 
perhaps liardly in the next generation, that tlic ameliorating infiuenn‘s 
of educaliou can be expected fully to manifest themselves. •Diat 
system of home-training of clilldreii to wliich (■ducation wi+1 hxi^, 
has, as yet, scarcely commenced. But we arc by no means of 
opinion that an improvement in tho nmral cliaracter^d' the jicople is 
Hot even now to some extent perceptible, and wo arc not siiigukrt* in 
this opinion. * • 


First Report of the BuarJ of pAlucatiou, ISIU, 
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The Annah of Notlre Ihhirafi’tf/i. 


A gCMitlciiian f»r (‘Xpor’uMice'*' in this inattor lias him 

st^H’to thf l(illowin<!: eli'oct : — 

“ [ tliint llio protn'i'Rs of (‘iliuM iim iii 5irn‘o Itocri Siitisl’i.'- 

tory ; it lilts beoii coiiliiiuons, on tlit* wIioJh in the riLrht ilnochoii ; tht* le- 
suits, St; for as wo c.ni jinl^e t l»y <jbs<*rvin:> tlu- rtonJm.t rust! chrirartor of 

th.'se who have been ednesiled at the iti'ititulionSj ami have ^('Mo lorth into 
tlie worltl, of wliom a mv.tt many have been employed in (’lovernmeut situa- 
tions, and a irood inant in .rnivato situations, are that tliey are impioving 
much, in morals and in comluet, by the education which they have receivi'd , 
and I Ihinl; they are a snpeilm class altogellicr to those who preceded them, 
who were los.s edmaled, m ‘uyndinj to our news, t.ot ed:*c:ited at a]l.'*f 

The Uonihav Hoard \verf» '‘alislieti, alt<‘r full oonsidcratitui, that thoy 
wore in the riohi roinl. They knew tl-at ihe oiul of the joufucy w.Os 
lud lihelv to he visible lor a lonp; time: they did not thoivliov trou!;i(* 
tliomscdvo.s with unreastmalile exjioolatioiK (»i catthimr phnin o,' it 
liiim the top of owvv htth* olovdtion ; tlioy did not ovpm-t tip'-', lisl 
thev did not look tin* il. In rcdoivnco t«» the bhiidl'-h -fliooh 
obsorvo, in addition to a .svstomalio manner o{' iVL^i'^tenn,:,! the pe - 
pils, v\o luiYO limited our innovations to ibc follow lu;^ poiui'..*’ 

]n)ints were, the iiitroduetiou of a rtile by whitdj every iMiniid.ile ibr 
admiNsion must tibo evidence <d* j)osse>sin<r .» o<*mpr(mtt know led:ri‘ 
of his vernacular lonu’UG, tlie exactioroof an eut»‘anee lee, and tin* 
])rovision of suitable means of inspection. Wo doubt VNbi‘lliei‘ tlie 
llr>t of* tiieso measures was judiciotis ; that is, if h\ a eompehua 
knowledii:e of the vernacular laiiu'ua;j»e is iir'unt anytliiiu's more tliau 
the tuapiiremeiit of the more rudiments, it is of rlie last im- 
])orlanc*e tlsat instruction in the vernacular lan^aiacev, shouhl be 
efticient : but we lliink it shoukl be*o/M* ami t/uf btfuic the 
admis.sion of tlie bovs into the Idn^li^h school. If anythinij;' 
like a oom])let<< aeijuainlancc with a vernacular iaiiL-aiago i- to 
})e insisted upon before the study of Kuglish is commenced, I lie iioy 
must have attained au age beyoml that at which odueaLlou in Mug- 
lish can bo carried on. with facility. Fiirtlier, the snp])os'itiou that 
voullis have acquired a atntprUnt knowledge of tlio vxriiaoilar lan- 
guages !>efore tliey enter the Fmrlish , cliooi, is apt to lead to the 
belief that liltlo furth.er iii>tnietion is reipiisiti. 1'his is a seiion.s 

, *' Ti/. Korr, l’r<iipipal of tlift Mnnah’y in a Itrvirw of Instniciion 

ill n<?ii};al, snvs, “ It may be aslu'd, Are the o»lu«atvd ii.itivos iui;ro lo pn'\e 

honpst iiiPii, and romptpipntly iimio servants ot tho Vitale, than tho n*'-.t < f 

their roiiiitr>mpa'«.‘ I helivn’C Li n»y nre. 'I’lu: umv«'is:il inif.i »>‘,.nIoii amniig thiMn- 
seffes IS that (hey aro ; and ut dns disLinctinn lh«v are ii >t a lltllp pn-n.l. At L»ur 
f' dlpgps and srhd'MM tiipy a‘’(]uire tn soiii« e\h‘ul tloj lialnL ol ti uthlnlnpc-s. I.ng- 
li^li pniu'iplcs aiP, to a (‘Pilain (‘xtf'iir,'pijgr.iru'd in tio ir h‘'aits TIihv ripqu-io 
also a taste bn- what is true and hoaulil'ul in 'ppciil’ilion. vira*h., so lar as it goi's, 
'•'> fav<nablp tonpiiglit and huimrahle cuivJu'.t ^ iJu ('aim roi’s ll ) Addicts 
I't Parliaineiit. 

1 fith Jteport on Indian Torriturks. Jlla” ; cvidenrp of Mr, Kalhd.iy, 



tKIfonh I>i the MofitRsiL 




i :ni.l lliinl; lls rtrt*<*ts niv visible in inuny oftlio younj‘ inon 
\sIio lia\r Ikvii iMluriiUtl in the Klpl^in^-tt>lR* In^tilntimt. instnu'ti<ni, “ 
\u‘ tliinh, ill ;ui(l the \* ‘macula i* should lu* carried on i 

ami \vi‘ l>clu*\tMliis is now the pracLiiv. 

Tlic subject nf seru.K'iilav in the* Mofussll occupied the 

pjoard’-? atteutiun, and some judicious rules Idv their inaiiaoement 
\\cio lVame<l. We are alnio-t templed to quote a very interesting 
Ueport upon those of ilu‘ Jh'ccan and Concan, h) ('aptain (^iiuly, 
drav.’u up iu the \e‘ir 1840, but inust coiiteut ourselves with 
a siiiniiiarv. Yh?* sy-iem ,ol' mstnuliom was thf‘ l.ancaslcrian — 
each da -s lu\vl it ^ mouitnr ; the luastei ex<Tci^<;d sii])eriuteiidcn(:e 
o\«T all, i>ut ga\e his attention chiefly tt# the senior (‘lassos. Tim 
ludiinenis of tiadinu’ and wnting were acipiired simidtanoonsly, 
lo' the b(‘!iolar- tlio alpliabct on a saud-l)oard. ihitii 

ihi- Halboilli and Modi) dnractors svinv taught. After acqiiirhig 
A !.»);o\hdof oi' h.-iL'vi^ and ^^v>rds, thev )n‘oaii to read easy 
l)(tokv, and arttMv.aids adxamvd froui them to snch books as 
j'Nop'.s l'\ibles, the ( 'liildreii’s i rn*iid, llistorv <»r hm.damh Mahralta 
Hi^lorN,^:r, AnilMnelic \wis veiy po[miar, and kiUcrly a good 
^K'id of ar,l('ULlv»u sc«*iu> to !ia\e been given to grammar inivl geogra- 
phy. 'rhe books for nmral in.-Jrimtion appear to have been ddec- 
tivet and ( api.iin C'amly was »>(' opinion that actunpeiidinm oi' sound 
iiislriiclioii on tlu* duties of man, iu the various relations of file. 
Would be a great ac<jui,siti«nu 

In the \e.ir l<S:U>, an experiment was commenced by Captain 
Short rtule. Assistant to the Collector of Ptiona, under the sanction 
ol' Covermnont, in the Poormidflur district, by tlie establishment of 
a number ol'vdlago schools. 'Flie object was to lest tlui feasibility 
ol a general intnsluction of education amon^ the aLn'icuItiiral and 
labiuiriiig classes ol‘ the community. Tlie sdu»ol masters were to l»e 
paid I'rom 4 or ;"> t<» 8 or Id ruj>e(*s a inonlii ; ami, as might have 
been expi‘cte<l, they were I'ound imamqu’tent. 'I'liese schools were 
abolished about tlie year 1842. 

We must pass over the j*iaiseworlliy exertions ol' the Hoard in 
(Mideavouring io collect information as to the stat<* of e<lucatiou iu 
tlu* iudigemms scii<»ols — iu the appointment of local Comnntties — 
the pr(‘j)aratioii of i-hiNS-books in the lOiiglish and vernacuTTr Ian# 
guagy.s — those v\erc all measures of coiwulcrable imporlarn'c, and 
rcivived tlioir full share ofatumlion. It is qiiile ev^hmt that ilic* 
llo.ird inui dear views of the bri'adth ol‘ the ba>ls up\ni winch 
public itjri,dMiction In fliis (xmntrv •.Imuhl rest, without losing siglit 
<d the liuiits within which their operations >.li«>uhl l»e r<'stric1i‘«l. 

W'e have bei‘n tints full iu our noliii* oi* the li)s.t Ifeport ()r llie 
Jfoard ul‘ Kdmaiioii, becau.-e we were an\i<»us t»i liave aii ojijxuiuuity* 
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<‘t’ stating distinctly the objects ciniteni]>]ated at that jicviod, and 
the im'ans by wind) it was proposed to %Nojh them out. It will be seen 
that they differ little Irom the views entertained at the piescnt timej 
nolwithstamling* the dis<‘nssions which have sinee taken pla«a% and in 
the Kice ut‘ au a.^sei'tion dilhIo by a late President oi‘ the Bo<)rd — that 
at the period of* his accession to oftice there were no principles to 
guide the Board in the perfbrjuance «>t' their duties. \Ve may pass 
more li^^litly over subsequent events. 

The introduction of a partial self-supp^»rting system into the 
Government schools had ^always been t*on>idered' a very expedient 
m ea.su re ; and in 1841 a foe of one rupee per mensem was charged 
for admission into the English schools, and in 1843 the same prin- 
ciple was introdiiced into the vernacular schools, two annas being 
paid monthly. These fees have, we believe, been snbsequently in- 
creased, and without having the effect of diini)iishij)g to any e,\tent 
the number of boys in the schools. 

Bright, however, as seemed tlie prospects of education at this time, 
there was yet wanting that without which no system of public in- 
struction can be built upon a solid Ibuudatioii. There were no 

normal classes.*’ It has always appeared to us a.stouiiding, that 
the necessity of teaching the school m.yster sliould only have been re- 
cognised within the present century. Not only, indeed, was no 
spcM'ial course of training <lemauded, but the possession of even tin* 
rudiments of knowledge wius not ensured ; and even now, in the full 
blaze of iiKKlern cnlighteimieut, do ^Ye not meet with instance.^ wdiere 
persons, possessed of common sense in most jnatters, entrust the edu- 
cation and the moral training of tneir children to a pei.lagogno, in 
whose hands they would be unwilling to place the conduct of the 
simplest transaction of ordinary life ? 

Attempts had, as w'e have before imuitioned, been made iii this 
Presiilency to train a class of native schoolmasters, but with little 
or no benelit. For many years, however, scarcely any attentiiui w^as 
]>aid to this imj)ortant subject. One of the earliest measures con- 
ttunplated by the Board of Educatioit w as the foimation of a “ nor- 
mal class” in the Elphinstone Institution. There was much diffi- 
culty, however, in effecting this ; and it was not until the year 1844 
lhat the class was fairly set to work, and even then with only half of 
the number of scholars originally do.sired. We w^atched its pro- 
gress with gicat interest. Much undoubtedly was, and might 
reasonably have been, e.xpecteil from it ; but w^e fear the.se 
rea.sonable anticipations have emt been realised. There w^as, 
as we have mentioned, difficulty experienced in the first place, in 
inducing young men from the country t«> come to Bombay ; the 
class was, in consequence, never fully forme<l. Scarcely had any 
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progress been ina<le when it lost by death its most able director, 
llall Guiigadhur Sliastree. An attempt was made, it is true, to 
supply liis place ; but with little success. The class did not 
advance as it should have done ; and it was abolished in 1847 1848, 

the Hoard having decided that the mlvantages expected fVoin the 
experiment liad not boon realised.* 

Meanwhile, the elforts oftho Hoard in the extension oi’ education 
through the Presidiuicy, by the establishmcTit ol'botli Knglish and va5r- 
nac\ihir sclunds, were systematically continued. Amongst the former, 
a school at Surat, •opened in 1842, has gawie<l considerable celebrity. 

[t was for several years under the management of Mr. Green, ono 
of the most .succossful, if not the most successlul of school t<'achers 
that Avo have had in this part of India. >Ior was progress less 
apparent in Hombay. The number of pupils in all tho Government 
s(‘hoo!s, year by year, im-reased. Instruction was imjwned in atj 
etheient manner, and upon a coiuprehensivo scale ; tho Kuropcau 
te.ieher.'. in tlio (ycnlral Sclio<»ls beatig bi»th numerous and possessed 
of the highest ijualitications. 

In the year l8bK an ongitmer class was formeil umler Professor 
Pole, w’ho had been expressly invited from Kngland for tlio purpose 
of conducting it. In 184t> hii> •'^tate of hoaltli compelletl him to 
resign his appointment and proceed to J'aighvnd. He was succeeded 
by ('aj)tain Marriott, who also, from failing health, Avas unable to c<ui- 
tinne his exertions. At the end of three years frotu its establish- 
ment the class was broken up ; and, oAving, as it Avas said, to a want 
of sidlicient encouragement on the part of Government, it AVius fouinl 
impracticable to hirm another. • 

The year 1844 Avas marked by the accession of Sir Krskine 
P(‘rrv to the odicc of Presulent of the. Hoard, coivsequent u|M)n tho 
departure to Europe of Mr. (noAv Sir George) Anderson. There 
can be no (piestion that the new President infusixl a degree of vigmir 
into educational proceedings Avhich liad not jircviously existed. 
To an acute, an active, and a av ell -cultivated mind, Avliich he un- 
doubtedly possessed, Avere atUeJ habits of extraordinary indu.siry. 
To acxjjuire information on any subject to Avhich his attention was 
directed, he spared neither time nor labour. Enl(!ring Avarmly into 
the noble cause of native education, he threw into it tho iffTluenc# 
of high position, unquestionable talents, and unwearied application. 

That his views wen?, in the main, correct, avc enteftaiii no doubt, 
but they were often misunderstood, and as frequently misrepresented. 
For this, indeed, he hhs himself, iw some measure, to answer. Jn the 

* Normal classes have sinre l,een formeJ in the Poona College and Surat School, 
and, hy the last Keport of the Buard ot Education, wuuld seeiu to le woikiug^ 
taiJsfacforily. 
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r\]>r(‘ssiun «)!' lii^ <>|Miiioiis tlicre w;is at linios an obscurity o( Ian- 
whifli o|KMK*«l a wiilc door lor mi.sa[>pivlii*iitoion ; at tlio 
saim* tiiiK* lie ofltMi evinmi a ro'^tle>siiess of piirpo'^o, an iinpatiome 
lor roll lt>, a de>iru of innovation, which \\(*re calculated to excite 
I'ccling.v of distrust and hostility. Ihil >>ith cylmt ahalejuent on ac- 
count o|’ tlicse l)loniishes, it is beyond doubt that lie was a sncccssrul 
])i*onioter ol* the cause of education in tliis IVcsidency ; and his nnino 
will di'scrvedly be handed down to ]>osterity asoneof a noble band, to 
wlnun India owes even more than to the warriors and statesmen whose 
statues adorn her thorough tares, and ennoble hor’])nblic buildings. 

Ihit JSir Krskin(‘’s path, in the otlice lie had undertaken to lill, was 
not stroAved with roses. There was oviilontly a leclini^' entertained 
by some of Ids colleagues that his views were greatly in favour of 
English as the nuMlinm though which knowledge slionlil 1>e imparted 
to the natives of this Country, and tliat he ]ook(‘d njum the verna- 
cular languages with t'ontcinjit and disdain. * Tin* first collision i>c- 
enrod in the preparation of the Educational Keport lor the \e.ir 
1845. This is acknowledged lo have been drawn uj) liy the Piesi- 
ileiil, and it eevlainly gives greater ]>romiueiic(' lo English instruu- 
tiiui than any ol' the .Hoard's former Ueporls. Colonel .Icrvis, then 
a ineinlx'r of the Hoard, wished to expunge a consideralile part, or, 
as Sir Erskiuo s.iys, “ lo castrate'* it, but the niajoritv was in liivonr 
<>1 (he Prcsid('iit, ami consecpienily it did not uinleigo the dt'sired 
mutilation. Still it became e\ ident that then* were two parties in 
the Ihiard, and that a suitable opjx»riiinity was o»i|\ lu'cessaiy to 
ha<l t«> diseus.sion. That opportunil v was soon allbrded. JJul l»e- 
Ibrc noticing this tiiscussion, wo would «rircct attciiti»ui to a passage 
in the Ucjxirt just mentioned, w’hich^ sinkcs ns as singulailv ob|ec- 
lionabie. It is stated, tl'ial “ when a coiujneriiig r.'uv iindei take.s the 
liigh moral «liity ol' educating tiicmassi's who )ia\o been subjected lo 
llicir rule, it is obvious they may either do so in llic loreign language 
they themselves have iiitioduccd int<^ tliecouiih’y, or in the vcrmn ii- 
kir tongues of the inhabitants/’ Now this is .i priiu-iple I'roin which 
w’(* altogether dissent. We liohl that'it is the boiindmi <lnty of a 
civilised nation to s])ciui the revenues ol‘ a conquered territory in 
that imxle which is most conducive to the ]i:ip]»in(.ss and wclTarc of 
the iiiTiabitants. JT, tluTelbre, educational I'uiids arc contributed by 
the people, it is incumbent ujxui the ruling jxiwer to apply these; I'liinls 
in imparting kviow lodge through whiclievcr medinm is most suited 
to ’the condition of the people, au<l which istliem^st likely to alloid 
the largest amount of knowledge ti> the largest number of pinsons. 
Cor a civilised )Stalc to say to a nation like' (hat of India, wliiJi by 
one mcaiw or another it lia<l uxluced to sul*jection. dcslrming it'-. 
'anuent ijistitiUioiis, and thus depriv ing the people ol iIjc pdwci of 
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rtssi*4in}‘; tlienisrlvts, — tn s.iv Im siic]i a jn*oj>!(*, “ VNV will as‘^ist in 
thi‘ ol’ Imt if l«> uc'juirr it, it must 

ML* tlnoiuji a loivliiu alono; wo ili> jojt larc tin* vuur wnia- 

<'iilar laniniaLVo/’ iIhm woiiKf In.* Ivrauiiy. l^ tU-r would it 

iio to imitato tlio 'rurks, and prohibit tin* vornaoidar la.iji»uaut*s 
;jlU)i»ytlKT, as that nation did tho Greek lanouage iu bCNoral ol‘ iU 
dojMjiulomios. 

But to ivnirn. Notwithstanding the di^eronee of opinion in the 
Boanl, moasiires (»j' imjwn'tanec were intn>dut‘ed and carrieih The 
iuove etlieient inspectio)i of the s<‘hool.s in tlie Molussil was proviili'd 
for, and the Klphinstone Justitution was placed uinler the eontn)l <d’ 
a 1*1 inripal, selected by the Professors IVoin tli(*ir own body. The 
ehvti* n fell UjMm Professor Ilarkness. ami a betli'r one (‘onid not 
ha\e been imule. It is now' nearly twenty years that this able num 
lias been ennnoet('<i with Oilueation in thi.s Presideney. He- has 
seen the ]]lphinstono Institution rise IVoin a e(unj>arativoly small 
school to a llourishing eollegiate establishment ; and lias tlie proud 
satisfaction of hs*ling that, unaltracted by tlie meretricious displays 
ofvSjually ardent but less judieious labourers in the- same field, he 
iias ever kept on the e\ea t(*nor ofhi.s way, seeking for no a]>phinse 
but tliat <d* his own ei^nscieiKV, asking f'or no rcwaixl but that 
iinvard feeling of gratification which results iioiu the knowledge of 
duty ])erfbrmod. 

In addition to this very judicious appointment, the English schools 
in the Mofussil W'cre increas<‘<l, tho vernacular schools improved, 
ami in the vear 1845 tho Grant^redical (,’ollege was ojicuicd. 

We liavc m4ticc<l the ditlerence of opinion amongst the- members 
ofthe i?oard in i^ard to Kngli*;h and vernacular iiistriictioii. In 
the year 1847, in eon.sef|iici)ce of a reference from Government as 
to tlie vernacular qualifications of the students of the engineer class, 
f \)lonel Jervis seized the opportunity to re-open tlic whole <|uestion, 
on the side <if tlie votnaciilUts^ He was warmly combated by Sir 
h.'rskinc Perry, and woft; commenced a controversy w lii cl i appears to 
Us to liave been extremely iiujfrofi table, Whetlier tlie views of each 
party were understood, seems doubtful ; luit tliere is no tloulitJ:]icy 
w ere mutually misrepresented. We do not pro]K»se to enter i^o the 
)m*rits of* this discussion. It led to no material cliange iu the sys-^ 
tem of public instruction in this Presidency, wliilst for a time it ex- 
isted an injurious influence upon its progress. length, as^iu 
15c*ngal in 1834, the decision of Goverimient was requirwl to settle 
existing diiferohces. Tliia Tcferchce called into the field another 
c-hampion of vernacular instruction, in Uieptu-son of Mr. WWlougld)y, 
then a Member of Council, who recorded his view s, in a minute whicli^ 
lias betm pnblislicd iu the Jde]»ort of tlu? Board of Education for 
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J 847-48. Tf) say tliat this is not an able production, would lie hf 
say tliat which no one in this Presidency would believe. We ha\e 
no intention oK so cliavacterisin<? it ; at the same time, althon^ll it 
contains much that is both sensible 4ind jmlicious, it in our opinion 
carries upon the face of it evidence (of what indeed jMr. Willoughby 
himself admits) that it was not the result of any lengthened applica- 
tion of his mind to this important subject. It docs not even, wo 
think, fairly hit iho matter in duspute. Mr. Willoughby says, — “It 
is indeed extraordinary that any ditVereiice of opinion should liavo 
arisen on the subject, for it seems to me perfectly' chimerical b) sup- 
pose that a sound and practical education can be imparted to the 
large body of the natives of India, speaking so uiaiiy tongues and 
dialects, through the medium of a foreign and very dilHcult 
language.”* 

Now this clearly was not the .subject in dispute. No one in tiu*! 
Presidency, at all events of late years, has entertained the idea of the 
possiliility or ex]iediency of attempting to educate the masses of the 
peo])lc in the English language-. The “ debated point” was, whe- 
ther, with the small .sum devoted to educational ]mrpt>ses, it was 
more advisaljle to act upon a few, wlio were to act upon tlie many, 
or to commence at once upon the grejit body of the pcojilc. But wo 
are mo.st unwilling to discus.s this (picstiou : in the main we agree 
with what his been termed the Anglicist party ; at the .same time, 
w'e do not think so much altentioii has been given to vernacular 
instnictimi as its importance retiuired, and thi.s more particularly 
in Bombay. We have hod some experience of the young men edu- 
cated ill the Elphinstone 1 institution,' — wilh some very notable excep- 
tions we lear they arc not undeserving of the reproach which has 
been cast upon them by the late Colonel Jervis and others, that 
they arc incapable of conveying their knowledge to tlielr fellow-coun- 
trymen in their vernacidar dialects. 

Doubtless, there is in the island of Bombay 4ittlc desire for verna- 
cular instruction, but this is only an additional reason for encourag- 
ing, if not of creating it, by holdingiout rew^ards, ami by insisting 
U}>on a critical acquaintance with the native languages, in those who 
are candidates for the higher scliolarship.s. We are sanguine 
tnougli to entertain the belief that the time will arrive when educa- 
tion in all onr Colleges, (general and Medical, will be imparted in the 
vernacular tongues, and English vdll only be .studied as the classical 

^ F.vpii in his own view of the case, Mr. Willoughby seems to have been iin- 
luindtul of Ike fact that the number of tongues a ml diah'Ct.s must oiler great ob- 
•^acles to vcfiiacular instruction, and, if it were any argument at all, w'ouKl rather 
,he in favour of Kngiish or some other forcic'u medium— a lingua franca. ” as »>ir 
"Krskiiie Perry would call it, 
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1,'ingnagcs of Ormo aiul Homo arc now studied in Europe — as a 
moans oi‘ inotital discipline and of cuUivating the taste. ^Vhcn this 
time arrives, we tlo nf)t think Englisli will even lu' tlie language of 
the ruling power, unless some very great oluingo takes place' in uuv 
roUilioii to the people of this ciuintry. 

It is not in the nature ot^tliings that a hamlfiil of foreigners, 
sej>araled from the inhohitants ^'y an entire difference of social 
customs and religious belief, can maintain their liold upon a coun- 
try like India, whim its vast population comes to be instructed 
in the science of government, and *in the laws of political 
economy. 'J’hese speculations are, however, at tile present time, 
perliaps, j)rematuro, for the event at which we have hinted is still 
in the r.ir <listant hori/on — veiled in the deep ohscurity fd'limo ; and 
Avlio can say, in the mighty revolution of oirurrenci's, that we may 
not, long ere it is manifest, be recalled to the I nid «>f our birtli, to 
di'feiid (Mir hearths and orir altar.*, from tlie tread of the foreigner 
and the de.secration <^f the barbaiian ? One thing, however, is cpiitc 
cerbiin : wlietluT wo are to 1)0 expelled, or to remain, it is a duty 
imposed n])un us ]>y every moral and diviiu' law, to raise this natirm 
from its present state of moral and intellectual degradation. If in 
the enil “ lii(3 brightest jewel the crown’’ is to be torn from it, let 
it be so ; — wo luive accomplished a great and glorious mission, and 
let tlie (‘onsoiation be in the rellection that, groat as may be its los.s, 
millions of our foll()\v*-croatnros will have boon einaneipated by our 
moans from tin* chains of 'superstition and ignorance ; that they will 
have asconded to a knowledge and ]»erhaps Just approciatitm of “ Jlim 
who died Ibr all men” tliat He might make them “ free imioed.” 

Ibuirtg tlnis traced, very iunioifeclly wo confess, but as i‘nlly as our 
limits, our tiun.*, and ability would permit, tlio progress of education 
in this Presidency, we are desirous of placing before our readers, 
as briefly as possible, the present condition ol‘our educational insti- 
tutions. These may bo arranged under the following heads : — Jst, 
Government institutions ; 2 ihI, Missionary institutions ; 3rd, Private 
schools. • 

The Government iitstitiitions consist of three C(>llogc.Sr and Kj^lish 
and vernacular schools. 'Jlie Colleges are the IClphinstcjjip, the 
Poona, and the Grant INledical ; in each of the two first everything 
is taught which is usually comprised in a collegiate course of in- 
struction, with the exception of the Greek and RoinzHh classics ; |he 
latter is devoted to medical instruction.* The Elphinstonc College, 

^ n* • 

^ The Graut Medical College was attended during the last .session by 7 1 pupils, 
who wore instructf»«l by 8 Professors in the following subjects A^liatoiny ami 
Physiology, rijeiiustry niid Uottiny, Materia Medica Medicine and (^liulcal 
Mediciiie, .Surj^ery and (’linical SurK#*rv, Midwifery, and the I)i&eai»es of Woiuii^ 
and CJiiUieu, Meilical Jurisprudeute, Ophthalmic iSuigeiy. 
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;it the eu<l<>f iHr)-!, cniil;iiijc3d 1)1 students, tiiufijlil by lour Professors, 
\\ I'vurojHsnn and I native, on the Ibllowini^ suijjeets : — Pogic, i\Ien- 
t.'ii and M(Mal l^hilosophyi HisUn-y, Literature, and Political Kco- 
noiny, Aratlicmatics and Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, lioUiny, 
and Cfo]();^y.’‘'' 

The Pijtma Coltcjjfo, as now consytuted, was opened in June 
iSnl.f It (-(Misists of four departments, Venuicular, Ktjglisli, 
»Sansciit, and Normal, the latter for the ])urpose of training a class 
of .stndcMits for vernacular schoohnastevs. 

I'lie (\>llege fuiuLs provide*. 38 Foundation Scliolarsln’ps, 20 Nonnab 
.and 10 Sanscrit, varying in amount from 5 to G rupees. Witli 
the view of encouraging tlie cidtiv.atiori of the vernacular languages, 
tliero are 4 Translation Exhibitions of 40 rupees each. Tlio 
Professors are 1) in mimher — 3 European, the rernaiuder nati\es„ 
The number of students at theciulof 1834 is shown in the folhnsing 
table : — 


No. 

Department. 

Stipen- 
diary , 

Paying'. 

1 t'fOO 

1 SLudciits. 

1 

j 

Total 

iiitiiil'or 
in r;u !i 

1 'opiu'liin lit 

1 

Sanscrit Department 

■ - 

10 

■ 

J03 

HU 

2 

ICngli-sh 

ditto 

38 


M>7 

337 

3 

i 

Normal 

ditto 

20 

■ 

... 

20 

1 


Tu'.il... 

(.'3 

1 

188 

270 

•170 


The English sehools consist of those at the Presidency and those 
in the Mofussil. Tlio schools at the Presidency are. a central 
and two branch. The central .scIhmiI cmilained, at the date oi 
tlie last Keport, 390 boys, >^ho are by 13 masters in English, 

by 1 'll Sanscrit, I in Persian, and 4 in the vernaculars. Tho 
branclii yehoeds contained at the same date 337 boys, instructed by 
9* teachers in Englisli and 3 in the vernacular languages. 


■* Tho Scholarships opon to sfiidents in the EIphiii.stnno { oIIpjo aro i.> in 
mnnhor, -21 of the monthly value of 10 rupees, 12 of the value of 15 rupwv, 
8 of 20 rupees, and .3 of .*10 rupees. Strialy speaking. tMlb slj<»uld bo tenuod tlio 
(!olle;:e Division of the t^lpliiiistono Inslitiitioii, the College uonimatly being m 
?beyance, but it is a t'olloge’ni all but tho name. 

'.o jr ^Ve huve a.)Uced the iuuudatiou oi this College lu u at pd;;e Ll, 
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T!»o. Knglisli sdiools in tlio Moiiissil, exclusive el the Poona 
College, arc as follows : — 

S[4iAT School, calahJisJwd JS42. 

I English muster ; 1) native, teachers ; ;>(>.■> scholars. 

IICTNAHIIIHUIY, CHlabliahcd 1845. 

„ J Native master ; 45 scholars. ^ 

AhmhdaIJAI), cdahlislifd 1840. 

I Europcifti master ; I native matter ; 102 siholars, 

AilMWDXVdr.uu, edddishvd I84B. 

I Native master ; 03 scholars. 

Dharwak, estahfished J848. 

J Native master ; 47 scholars. 

Droach, rsltddidied 1 84iK 

I Native ina.st{T ; (>5 scholars. 

Tan^A’AH, cdafdishi'd J85I. 

I Natixe master ; 99 .seh(;lars. 

Sattaiia, %dab/idird 1852. 

I Native master ; 100 sch(»la rs. 

IvNJCOTK, (Strddidial 1853. 

1 Native master ; 55 scholars. 

Dhoo[ja, ciifddi.shcd. 1853. 

I Native master ; 77 scholars, 

Bramh School nl Pnmof , — I iS scholar-.. 

— thus mahing, x\Ith the Klphinsfouc, Pinma, ami (irnH, f olleges, 
17 iustitutions, in which instruction in Eugli'^li is imj>arte<l to 2,781 
pupils. 

The vernacular schools, like the Englisli, consist of those at the 
-l^residcucy and th<>sc in the >fussil. 

At ilic Presidency there arc 7, — 4 Maliratta, 2 CLi/.erutte(^ and 
I llindoostanec, — containing in tlie ag£:rogat(» 474 hoys. ^ 

Tlie vernacular schools in the Mofussil are arrangctl in tlirce 
dixisions : — ^ - 

1st division, comprising the co]Icc(<»rafes of I’oona,'^ Ahin(*<lnnegfir, 
S!iolapooi\,a)nl KlnAVish,' and tli^^ dlstrlrts of Sattara ; umh r iIk- 
Mipeiintcndcnce of Aluhadco (onund ^diasln, Esq. 0,H2t) ]uipils, 

^ In ties division flnre .irf’ als»> vjUa-e sdi'-ols m ttnj I'ooiaudiiui tiis- 
I »ct.s ol ftie Tuoua tollectuiatv, lyuuiiiuig b' )*, • 
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2nfl division-, fomprisinj; the collectorates of Surat, llro.irli, 
A1iineilaba<l, and Kaira; under the superintendence of James Gra- 
ham, Esip 3,09ft pupils. 

3rd division, comprising the collectorates of Tannali, Kutna- 
gherry, Belgaum, and Dharwar ; under tlu5 supciintcndcnce of 
F. P. J3aker, Ksej. 4,35} pupils. 

In the pn»vincc of Katiawar, '762 pupils. v 

It thus appears, tluit at the close of 1854 there Mcro being 
educated in the Government institutions 18,087 youths,. 15,306* 
in the vernacular languages, 2,781 in English. 

Of the Missionary schools the. most important a>ro those connected 
with the Church of Scotland. Tlio educatkmal Institution of thu 
Church of Scotland in Bombiiy was opened by the Kev. Dr. Wilson 
in the year 1832. In the year 1843 it was temporarily closed, 
upon the secession of the Missionaries to the Free Cluirclr, but in 
1845 it was rc-opened, and has since continued in full operation. 

The annual expense of this institution is about Rs. 8,000, raised 
by subscription in Bombay and Scf)tlan<l, by admission fees, a!ul by 
the interest upon vested funds. At the present time, the institution 
contains 395 scholars, who are under the tuition of a European 
suporiniendent and 15 native masters. As in the Klphinstone 
Institution, the scholars are arranged in a college and sc)i(X)l de[)art- 
inent. In the former they arc instructed in Theology, History, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Physical Geography, (.'heniisirv. 
Logic, English Classics and CKwnposition, Drawing. In tlic school 
department instruction is carried on bi)th in Eiiglisli and the vc*rna- 
cular languages. There is, in addition to the above institution, 
a Mahratta preparatory school, noon the same premises, whicli 
numbers, during the greater part of the year, 90 pupils. 

The Free General Assembly’s Institution was originally in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland, but wjis incorporated with the 
Free Church in 1843. The College division CH)ntains 26 pupils, who 
are instructed, by three JMiropean and two natn^o Professors, in 
General and Church History, MatlKunatics, C'hemistry, Sanscrit, 
TheiJogy, English Classics and Composition, Mental and Moral 
PhilosjDphy, Logic, Political Economy, Vernacular Translations, 
•Natural History, Drawing. In the scliool division there are 267 
pupils, arranged in six classes, thus making a total of 293 pupils 
in ^ the Free General Assembly’s Institution. But the Free Church 
Mission supports vernacular schools, which, exclusive of those at 
Surat, contain 1 ,009 scholars. ’ 

'I’here is also an fenglish scliool at Poona., in connection with the 
Free Church, whicli, at the date of the last Report, contained 146 
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jvujiiU. I'VniiiK* i'tliicatioii Ims, likf‘\\ise, tn-cupied miuh of tho 
atltiuUioii ul‘ the Frt*e C'liuvcli Missionaries at IVoiia. 

Tlie Jk)mbay or Western India Auxiliary Cliuroli Missionary 
Sooiety supports a considerable nmnber of schools. The chief uf 
these is the “ Money School/' at Bombay. The highest brandies 
of knowleilge do not appear to be taujght in Uiis school, as in those 
conducted by the Scotch Missionaries, the object, rather, being “ to 
atibrd a sound Knglish education on such sfibjectsas are calculated to 
be beneficial to such persons as usually attend this and similar institu- 
tions." Besides the English, there is a vamcnlar de]iarlment of ihef 
“ Money 8»*hool." At the date oftlie last Report, the total number 
pupils was 241,— J.‘J1 in the English, and 110 in the vernacular 
diiparl'nent. The sclniol is under the management of one of the 
rhurch of England Missionaries, ifesisted by 2 catechists, a native 
assistant teacher, I pundit, and 9 monitors.* 

'Fhe Missionaries in the Mofussil have also schools at some of 


iheir stations, as folhovs : — 

At Xasik, 1 English school 22 pupils. 

,, 4 Mahratta schools 179 ,, 

At Malligauin, ! English school 3G ,, 

„ 1 Mali ratia school -58 „ 


287 „ 

There is In addition a school at Kurradiec, but it does not appear 
to be very nourishing. 

We were anxious to have obtiined some information as to the 
schools under the inaujig<*ment the American Missionaries, but we 
have not met with success. 

Oftlie number of private schools^in Bombay, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain any account. An attempt was nnwle in 1850 
to ascertain the number of “ vernacular schools," from which it 
appears that at that period there were 92 vernacular schools, in- 
cluding the Government aiuU Missioiiaiy institutions, feince tliat 
peiiotl, the numbers have greatly increased. 

In the year 1849, schools were opened in Bombay for the eJuca- 
tion of females, mainly through the exerlioiis of the members of » 
Jdterary and Scientific Society, in connection with the Elphinstone 
Institution. From a Report read at a meeting held in April of this 
year, it would ap[)ear that these schools are as follows : — 

* Tlirrp nre also vcrni'ujul'.ir schools, contaiiung itt tlio ag^^regato l,U7 boys 
aud 223 girls, 
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4 r»Oi pupils. 

Malirattii i i iniloo 

2 Gu/.orattee. . 05 ,, 


759 „ 

There are also G liovs’ schools in connectioii with tlie Students’ 
Idterarj ami Scientilie »Societ}% in w'hicli there are 547 pupiLs. 

hi :uhlltiou, there weVe, in 1849, 9 private Knglish schools, and 
1 charity school, exclusive of the Missionary iiLstitiitioiis and the 
*1^><'U 11a .schools. • 

d'he “charity schojd'* just notic<?d retpi ires more detailed noli<v. 
it originated ill tlie desire “ ol the headset* the l^u■see coinniiinity *' 
to coinmoinorate the iihstallation of their ilistiiiguished countryman. 
Sir Jainsetjei^ Jejeebhoy, into th^ order of Knighthood. For this 
purpose ;i sum o)' money was subscribed, with tlio view olTorining a 
fund, lo lx* designated “The Sir Jamseljee dejeeldioy’s Traiislati«)n 
l’'und,” the intere.st of which w'as to be applied in defraying the cost 
<»f translation.s of Fnropean wmics into the Gir/erattee langnape. 
'f his project was no sooner made known to the muniticent individual 
we have named, than he resolved lo carry out an object ho had long 
had at heart. This Wiu to institute a ^‘nnd for the relief of the in- 
digent ol* his countrymen, and the education of their children. For 
tills purpose, Sir Jamsetjee contributed three lacs of Itu pees, and J5 
Shares in the I lank of llengal ; Fady Jamsetjee, 5 Shares in the 
l>ank ofUengal; and the Parsec Pnnehayet, 55 Shares. The inte- 
rest of this .sum, amounting to llnpoes 4<).,000 per anmnn, is the 
income of the institution. The 'educational department of the 
institution, designated The Sir Jamsetjee Jejecbhoy’.s Parsec ]5e- 
nevoloiit Jnstitutiuii,” * includes seminaries for tlie instructi»m ol 
Par.see youth of both sexes in Bombay, Surat, Broach, Woodwara, 
and Ninvsaree. ^ 

The Central or Bombay institution consists of three departments — 
tlie School, the Academy, and the College — attended by* 405, 192, 
and 27 pupils respectively. Jiistruclio« i.s conveyed in both Kngli.sh 
and tjie vernacular languages ; and in tlie College division, in tlio 
Jiiglier^dcpartincnts of knowledge. 1’here are also in Bombay 
three female schools in connection with this institution, affording 
instruction in the aggregate to 280 girls, 

|n the MofnSsil the branch schools number 11, and are attended 
in tlie aggregate by G24 boys and G5 girls ; thus making a total of 
upwards of 1,G00 jmpils in corar.se of education by this noble 
in titiition. 

Ill reviewing tb^ progress of education during the last few years, it 
*wi>uld be wrong lo pass over a very important concession on fne part 



{>r ( ill liavliio, iUut ivjwitod sr^icifidion'^, a<linitted tlio 

tnlui*i")nal clqiarlinonl to the heiK'lils of the IVasioii Fund. By 
this judicious measure, opportunity has boon aflbrded of substituting’, 
to some extent, efficient teacliers for the iiiconipelent masters of tho 
INrofiissil vernacular scliools. Ft is, moreover, a suitable acknow- 
le<Iginent of tlie services of tlio European gentlemen now serving 
in the department, wliilst it aftbvds an additional inducement for 
<|iialified persons to enter upon the task of education in this country. 
Tills boon was auuvmiced iu the lloport of the Board of Etlucatioii 
for ] 8011-54. the Report of the Board for the preceding year, 
Ave notice a very interesting account <»f tho introduction of schools 
into the provinces oP Kattiawar and Sattara. Within the last two 
years, a very useful addition has been made to tlie subjects tauglit 
iu the Government institutions, by the introduction of the civil 
and criminal Regulations, \illage accounts, &c. “ It was noto- 

rious,’’ the Boaivl observe iu tlieir Report for 1 8.5*1-54, “ that our 
students were either ait<»getli(‘r e\c]ude<l from public employment iu 
the revenue and Judicial depnrlim nts, from the want of some 
knowledge on thes(! subjects, (»r W(*re compelled for a long time 
previously to attend [uiblic <dfi(;es, lor tlie purpose of ac(piiving such 
knowledge.” • 

Perhaps, lioAvev(*r, the most important circumstance iu the history 
of education in this Presidency of late years, is tho improvement 
svhicli has taken place in the state of the iinaiices. For many years, 
the expenditure liad exceeded tlie current income of the year, tlie 
deficiency being made good out o|’a reserved fund, Avhieh had bi*cii 
formed from the unoxpemled })ortion of the grants of former years- 
Th is fund was, however, rapiilly diminishiiig; and it became evident 
that either existing institutions must be diminished in number or 
efficiency, or the State must addXto the educational grant. Tluj 
latter course was followed, and the annual grafft for cMlucational 
purposes raised from Rs. 1,25,000 to 1,75,000. But tlie latter sum 
docs not represent the total amount spc?nt in etiiication in tlie 
Bombay Presidency : there artf special <allo\vances for the Poona and 
the Grant Medical Colleges, Avhich raise the total to Rs. 2,50, (U)0. 

It has been our object in this article to place before our ji^*adcrs 
a connected view of tho progress of education in this Presidency ^ 
such a sketch will not, we tliink, be without a useful ^^mrpose. It 
might perhaps be expected that Ave should now enter "upon a rovi^v 
of the jprinciplcs ujioii ^'hich education is conducted in our institu- 
tions, pointing* out defects, and suggesting means for their removal ; 
but we have no such intention. It seems to ns that there lias 
already ^»ccii too much discussion. For many years, indeed, tlio ^ 

intnxluction of education into ihi.s country wa.s an experiment to (xi 
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carefully watclic*! aiitl tricil, ami wliicli ought not to have heeu 
lutterod hy the enunciation (d* fixed principles. There were i®^datii 
upon which to Ibnnd any definite schcino ; tlie preference to he 
given to tins or that system could only properly he determined hy 
cx))ericnce. Such data have now been collected, and the true 
principles seem to have been determined. 

Jt is a curious and interesting circumstance to observe that those 
principles have been arrived at in this and the Bengal Presideiu-y hy 
different routes. In Bengal the bias was for many years in favour 
of tlie English mediunf; in this Presidency, of tjie vernacular. 
The relative value of tlie two systems, and their hearing tlic one 
upon tlie other, is now, we tlnnli, almost universally understood. 

The ultimate object must clearly he to educate the masses in their 
own languages. To effect this object, a certain number of persons 
must in the first place be well instructed in science and literature, 
through tl»e medium of English. Jn the course of time we may 
hope that translations in suHicient numbers w ill be made iuto the 
vernacular tongues ; that the vernacular tongue^s will uudergo some 
degree of im])rovemcnt, so as to vender them more suitable as 
vehicles for imparting scientific kno^^ ledge ; and that a ilcsire 
for knowdedgo will gradually be iristillcd into the masMS of the 
people, chiefly through the influence and e\am[>]c t>f tliose who are 
now attending o\ir colleges and schools. But wo ])y no means think 
that tlie ruling power is to sit tjuietly by, and await tlie dawn of this 
linp]»y state of things. By showing the value attaclK‘<l to tin? 
acquirement of knowledge by a judicious use of Government 
patronage — iiy fostering and improving indigenous schools — by 
(‘slablislnug veruacular.aiid English seminaries in the larger dis" 
tricts — hy raising the condition of the peasantry by the introduciiou 
of better agricultural processed — ^liy impn^veuient in llie means 
of intercom luuiticJ^tion — liy the encouragement ol' manufactures — 
by im|)roved revenue assessments and different laud tenures — they 
t'au, doubtU’ss, do much to hasten the ])rogress of education. It is 
ol‘ little use to establish sch(H»ls if the poverty of the people be such 
that the services of the children are indispensable to the support 
of the family. 

' We think, perhaps, enough has not liecn done in the attempt 
to improve ijjid support the indigenous scliools, either in the 
lower provinces of Bengal or in this Prcsidimcy. In the 
North-Western provinces, on the other hand, from the time 
education was pla(!ed under Tlie direct maiiagemont of the 
Tjieutenant Governor, uiiicli attention has been given to this sub- 
ject, in the first place by Sir Gewge Clerk, and more recently by Mr. 
Thomason. The principles are derived from Mr. Adams’s elaborate 
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aiul valuable Report of the state of education in Renpjal and Beliar, 
but the subject seems to have been mooted sj^far back as the year 
1815, by Lord Moira. Indeed, isolated attempts were made, but 
not being kept up with vigour, have failed. 

Wo hailed with much j^ratificaiion a iiio\e in what wo consider 
the right direction, by the Board of Education here, in proposing to 
appropriate to this object a portion of a sum of Rs. 7,000, placed at 
their disposal for the promotion of cducatloA in the Satara districts.’*' 

The system, now to be introduced, of Grants in Aid “ will probably 
Ic5a<l to a review ol*thc existing indigenous*scliools, and to an exten- 
sion of the very meagre sujiport they have hitherto received from 
Government.’* One very serious defect, under which vernacular 
education has laboured, will doubtless lie removed under tho now 
svhteiu — viz., tlio want of regular j)criodi(‘al examinations of the 
.s<‘iiools. We believe that the vernacular schools in Guzerat were 
hardly once visited by a tpialiliod inspector flu* nearly twenty years ; 
and although of late tliere has been some improvement in this 
respect, still we think we may safely say inspection lias not hitherto 
l»een sufficiently olilcieut and regular. But it will never bo of mucli 
service unless tliosc to wbom it is entrusted are fully impressed 
with the importance and difficijty of the duty they have undertaken 
to perform. Wo have an example of this in the results of the 
(‘xamiiKition of the \ernaciilar schools in this Presidency. For long, 
very favourable reports of their progress wore, from time to time, 
transmitted to the J3oard of Education ; but at length, as Sir 
JO. P(*rry says, “ from some ugly facts wliicli liad jiccpcd out hoe 
and tlien*, a skilled inspector •was dcNpaiclied lor the purpose of 
j’cporting u]>on lliose iu Guzerat, wlicn it became quite evident that 
they never could, by any jiossibiiity, have bVeii in anything but a 
nio'-t unsatisfactory state. “ l^is not very easy,’' says 8ir E. 
Perry, “ in the first instance, to form accuiate cmK'lusions on this 

* I^Iitiulo, tail Keport (»f the Huaid of Kducatioii, ItJlO. 

t Much has been wriUcii and •*aiit about tho wroichod st.Uoof Ihe instruction 
111 liio scliooia,, and yet we dniibt wlielhoi they would not contrast 

tavoiirably with sonic ol tho iMtioii.il schools in ^l'ai;;land 15 or 20 ^eaiir ago. 
All iiispocLor of tlie schuoKs ill liiincashiro, we think, iiiciitioiis Uiat some of 
the schools, even of the first clas.s, he was told that llorod was the liTht kiuj 
alter tlio Nonnaii coiuiiiost,” tliat Queen Kli^ahcili was of the family of David,’* 
that tho niiiiic w.i.s in Loiubur* ; and when the childron were^set to wiito tho 
last .six coimiuindineiits, some of them put down “that thy days may holoug^lo 
tho land," “ Tliou shall do no mordy,” “ Thou shall not comet a d'dly." Nor 
wfftild the Ptioitojof* I oiitrasl le.ss favuuialjy wiih tl»o villago schooimastors. One 
of these worthies fid tho inspoaor that the child loii of his school weiu tau^-ht 
3fr. Primer’s pra vers ; aad another replied, when asked about thy number ot 
(liildHui “ reading' m tlio sthool, ** I'iiey dea't all Had i 'o.iUi as belongs lUa 
Jj-.'es btAch.” * 
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(htatc of vcriuu ulai' schools) subject ; some observers are not vciy 
couipotcnt, others arc ^nguinc, others good-natured/* 

wouM further aad, that only those wlio have made themselves 
ac<iuainl(Ml, cither by a course of reading or, wliat is better, by 
personal experience, with the system of management of schools in 
Europe, can be deemed litted to take upon themselves the oflice of a 
scliool inspector. In this country an adtiilional, and, to some 
extent, an indispensable (jualiiication, is a fam'iliavitv witli the veiiia- 
cular languages ; but wc should be sorry to see too miu li wi'iglit 
attached to mere philological actpiirements. If his other attain- 
ments arc equal, lot the preference be given to the oriental scholar. 
Wc apprehend, however, his other attainments rarely will be eipial ; 
for it is fair to presume, that he wlio has dovote<l a largo portion of 
ills life to the study of oriental literature, is not so well verged in 
other subjects, of whatever nature, as another person whoso studies 
liavc not been similarly exclusive. 

There is one subject to which, in our opinion, far to<i little atleu- 
lion is given — that is, idiysical education. We arc quite aware of 
the ddliculties opposed by cliiua<o and rnstom, but they do not 
appear to us insurmountable ; and undoubtedly, if tlicy can be 
jsurniountcd, the benefit can hardly^bc over-rated. In a sanitary 
point of VKWV, this subject is well worthy of attention ; for we will 
venture to say, a more unhealthy, ])hysicaliy weak, class of indivi<luals 
hardly exists in any pait of the world than the educated young men 
of our insliLiitioiii:?, and particularly, avc would say, (»f the Klphiiistono 
Inslitulion. Not that they arc absolutely so sick as to be conlii.ed 
to their lionies, — we do nut mean-' this, — but th(‘y arc at the bo.Nt 
never wdl ; they are weak and sickly, rather than sick, but 
just ill that condition in which they arc lialilc to be acted iqxm l)y 
the most trivial causes of ilist^se. The JOiiropcan lads and half- 
castes, who follow to some extent European customs, who play at 
cricket and oilier games requiring a good deal of exorcise, arc, not- 
withstanding the climate, inlinitely more healthy. Wc may quote 
licre a graphic description of a IJimh”* youth in a llengal school 
nearly twenty years ago, ami which we think, mutalis mtiiaudis, is 
ci[iiaTly applicable to Bombay : — 

' “ lie sits almost motionless in school from five to six hours per diem, 

during which time his mind is closely occupied, though the objects to which 
it is chained muy not always be coiifl;cniaI to its prevailing tastes and capabi- 
JifiCS.* He is allowed to assume whatever posture he pleases, Iiaving no ad- 
viser to correct those minor, but by no moans insijjMificant delects, to wl^ch 
his sedentary habits and natural distiuhc for bodily exertion give rise. As the 
growth of his body advancc.st>h<' may be seen, while at his studies, constantly 
Ifuiitin; forw.uds, his shouMers clcvalcd, his head sunk between them, and 
' keeping ii’.uot of Jisb, niusUfs inaaivc lUspiration is ijciicrally ii.v*erfvctly 
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jii rfoi'uictl, aiiil hr* t.ikfs a I'liU in^^j/inition only when lie •'i^hs. lie lives in an 
impure ami nnwhoUsoimj utm‘“5j,juTe, ami, rioni heinj^ totally ignorant oi' iho 
laws of health, imlulgos in sdlentary habits aiui late hours. JJis clothing is 
nearly the same in summi'r as in winter ; hence the circulation is unequally 
l».il.inee«l, ami his feel ami h.imls, Juringthe latter si^asori, hecoine unnaturally 
cold, fiom llie want of their proper stiinulns. Jlis diet, though large in quan- 
tity, is insiiIHcient in quality ; and from tlie effects of ardent study and want of 
bodily cxercisi*, hisaiqotito, whether moderate or exeessiee, is greater Ihim 
his p<»\vor of di^estinn. As he rcaehoj the period of [mberty, his taste tor 
study increases, the lirain and heart become oppressed by incessant labour, 
and the effect of this is still further increased by the impatience and ambition 
which generally di.^rfingnish him. The same ^noral ami physical cause still 
operating to the prejudice of his naturally enfeebled frame, he finds that 
medicine merely palliates, but does not cure him ; so that hy the time lie 
reaches what ought to have been the prime of lile, lie is a coiilirmed liyi»o- 
choiuhiac ; and m the end llic hotly either wastes, consigning liiin to an e.uly;,_ 
grave, oi he heconies plellmno and hlotilid, so as to rendei lile a burden rather 
than d blessing, — living to cat, rather than eating to live." 

Ill I'oncliision, altljouigli wc find so iniieli to conniicinl in llic 
Mlphiiisluiio I iihtituUoii, vve arc anxious to notice one clolt'ct, wliicli 
\vc can harilly clianictori.sc in sudirlontly strong terni.s: wo alludo to 
tlic abjsiniaMd' Kuiv)|)(\aii toaclicrs in tlic scliool dopavtuiciit. It is 
^Ycll known tliat tlicrc is not, at llic present uionient, a single Eiiro- 
ropeau schoolmaster emjiloyoif in the work ol* leaching, in a school 
containing (as the school de]>artment oi'the Elptiinstonc Institution 
doc.s) nearly nine luiiidved boys. This appears almost incredible, 
but such is the i’act. 

W'c have no wish to disparage the (lualilications of the native 
young men wiio are ciiijdoycd teaclier.s: but avo think most of 
our readers will agrei* with us, that the tinu'lias not yet arrived when, 
ill the Central ^School of tlio i*r»*sidency — tlvc I'ouiitaiu, so to speak, 
iVom which enlightenmeiil is to sj^eud througliout the .Molussil — the 
servicc.s of skilled Euro])Cans caiiTVj dispeiisecl with. It is lar from 
our intention to assort that a certain amount of knowledge may not 
I'C, and indeed is not, imparted by tliese young men, us readily as 
by Europeans. Wo ^Yill even admit that, in this respect, they may 
1)0 superior ; but let any one Vlio has had opportunities, as we liave 
liad, of becoming w'cll acquainted with the best oi* the cckicated 
natives, candidly ask himself whether he lias met one wlw^ ran be 
deemed to possess tluisc qualities which arc absolutely essential fflr 
him before lie can 1)0 lilted to j)Ut youths throijgh a course of 
intellectual training. Is there one who has made tlic science ol‘ 
teaching a. study, or iudeed is, atj)rcscnt, capable of .studying it as a 
science? As wc h.ive befme said, wc give these young men the 
credit ul being abh' to iinpait a amount of knowledge, but 

suic-ly^liis is a verv small \ml of a system of cducalioii. . • 
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Is il, ifnlml, to lic cxpectoil, that at the presont time the hijilu st 
amount of scIkjoI education can be safely left to native agency ? 
\\"c do not hesitate to answer in the negative, and we are desirous 
ofcNjnes.^ing a strung opinion upon this point ; for it appears to us 
to be a most radical delect, and which, if not soon reino<lied, will 
strike at the very root (»f tlie whole system. It has not, fortunately, 
at present heen snffieieutly long in operation to have oflected any 
gfcat amount of mischief, still its eflWts arc even now' apparent. 

The youths win) are now ])as.sing through the school department 
ol*tlie Kl|)hinstone Institution innloiihtoilly exlnbi't the possession of 
a consi<leral)le amount of knowledge. If by education is to l)e under- 
stood, in addition to the ac<{uisili4)u of knowle<lge, the systematic ainl 
harmonious training of tlie faculties, the cidtivation of liabits of re- 
Hection, the develo[)mcnt (»f the rciisoiiing* powers, and the capacity 
of distinguishing the relative importance of the objects to wliieli tin*y 
shoiihl 1)0 directed, then wo have little liesitatioii in expressing our 
b(‘liel* tliat they are as yet, iii many instances, almost uneducated. 

We might mention many facts b) show how little the faculties of 
the mind are developed by the course of training to which the youths 
in tlie (AMitral Schools of the Fdphinstone Institution arc su))j('cted, 
but wo have alrea<ly exceeded our limits. We would, however, 
anxiously guard ag^iinst the impression that in tliese remarks* we 
have any wish to cast rollections upon th(j able and talented men wlio 
are coniieoted will) the Mlphiustone College. Their labours are in a 
higlior and a wider sphere, ami iruKst successfully have their duties 
been performed. What tlie peculiar circnnistances may have been 
which have deprived this school tlie s(U*vicch of a staff of lui - 
ro))ean teacluTs, we do not know ; they may have been, and no <lou!)t 
were, such as at the tini6 to have reAidcred sm*li deprivation unavoid- 
able, but it clearly sliould not bo^’^ermitted to cimtinue. 

llcfore these slioets have passed through the press, the whole sys- 
tem ol* “ educational inamigement" will liavo undergone a change, 
and doubtless some progress will have been made 'n the establish- 
ment of Universities at each Presideitcy. Wlicthcr the effects of 
these i^rcal alterations will answer the expectation of the promoters, 
time alone will show. Wc pur])»)sely abstain from any disriissiou 
Vpon ilieni at present, as we think full timosliould he given to watch 
their inlluencc and development. In this Piosidency, iit least, w’c 
have- the satisfaction of knowing that the direction of thi.b great 
nafional movement iia.s been entrusted to an individual in whom, 
as regauL fitness, universal confide nee is placed. 
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• 

Wfaiitri> with the exertions of prolonj^od warfare, and anxious to 
revisit their distant homes, tlic men of tlic tenth lei^ion once d^Tinaiid- 
ed of Cfosar tluit they .sljould receive their tlischari^e and rewaixls 
])romised to them fur tlieir faithful service. Tlie amhilious generaVs 
predicament was awkward, the danger to himself «iud his country 
imminent ; but he was well acquainted with the arts hy which ^e(»- 
ple contrive* to obtain •power, and .had diligently studied the feelings 
and tempers of soldiers. LJurestrained by their mutimnis tend(‘n- 
cies he liastcned to address them ; yet he only spoke one word. We 
can iiitagino the change of his majestic fealiues, the wrinkling of hiii:> 
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ln’ow, llio o{ Ins eye, thfi curl of liis Sfoinl'nl lip, 

ns, tinowinj^ liis whole eiUM-gy into tlic wortl, he exclaimed, “ (iuiiites !” 
lie called them U)^Yns[>eople, and thus ho cowcil them. Tliey quailed 
like hoys under the hish ; “ VVearo not townspeople,** replied the 
whimpering warriors, “ we arc soldiers,** — they spoke not in anger, 
nor in arrogance ; they were only anxious to clour their cluiracters 
from reprtxich. Their demaiul for pay and retirement was inde- 
finitely postponcil; to prove that they wore not townspeople, the 
humhled legionaries followed their Imperator into Africa, 

Why did a Uoman shldier think himself so very superior to 
a Uoman townsman, and leel disgraccil by being rajd<ed amongst 
the Ciuirites ? Helbre his name was enrolled in llio army he had 
""lierhaps occupied a very low position in society, for since the age of 
8vlla recruits had been drawn from all classes. Jhit wlion ho 
became a legionary, “ he imbibed the useful ])r(;judiee,’’ as 
(jribbon says, “ that ho was advanced to the more iligni hod prolessiou 
of arms** ; from that tiivte he was the representative of his country's 
genius, the warrior of a warrior-race ; he pitied and dos|)isod all who 
iollowcil the arts of peace ; his call was to a life of generous haiili- 
liood endured for the sake of Rome — to bivouac in the deserts ol’ 
Africa or marshes of Germany ; on ins valour depended the glory 
of the Uoman name, and his shield was thrown over the mistress of 
the world to protect her from the invasions of her barban)iis foes. 

The soldier, who guards tlio repose and cnislios liic disturbers of 
the Uritish Empire, is c(»uiparatively a mean individual, whcllier he 
be taken at his own or others’ estimate. *ExteriuiIly iiid(*ed he pre- 
sents an imposing apj)earance, and lus bearing seems to domonsUMte 
the axiom, which a very high aiithonily once laid down, that every 
private is a gentleman. Observe lii^h on parade, or at certain hours 
walking h)r exercise on the public/Siorough lares ; no careless slovenly 
lounger is he ; his neck and knowledge-box arc fixed rigidly on 
Ills sliouldors, and bis demeanour would in other persons be the 
index of a conscious pride ; bis faultless dress and orderly behaviour 
would, if exhibited by a civilian of his rank, be considered in them- 
selves, satisfiictory evidences of respectability ; and as for a dragoon, 
hussar, pr lancer — the man is known to create a sensation in the 
iv.iiuls of the uninitiated, and to be a lamp of attraction round which 
servant girls flutter with infatuated delight. ]hit liow dilferent the 
specUcle when aH this frippery is torn away ! What is the tragic actor, 
when a fiaililf has slipped behind the scenes? No longer ai^ Emperor in 
coronation robes, lie appears in his fi-uo character as a broken-hearted 
debtor, and may soon be seen drinking himself drunk with gin and 
bitters in a sponging-liousc. We see tlic soldier too wlien m\ longer 
under the eye of a superior, and he is then stripped of his respccta- 
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bility. We* dlscovei* that tlie estimate taken oriiim by the jnibllr is 
low, and — what is \voi\se — still lower is the (‘stimate taken by him- 
self. In Knji;lan<l a thriving costermonger tells you that he tliinks 
nothing of such a chap — “ lie is only a sojer,” — and in India a 
high-castc native speaks of the “ soljor loke” with indescribable con- 
tempt, as though they were of dllferent llesh and blood from the 
Collector Sahib, or his covenanted and uncovenanted, circnmciseil 
and uncircnmciscd assistants. “ A Stalf-SerjeanC* has imlced plainly 
said, that a soldier is as a being of inferior species — us the pariah of 
the body politic, afid thought to bo alnuM incapable of moral (ir 
social improvement. 'Fhe ]K>or fellows themselves cxiiibit at times a 
t(*ucliing humility, aud when we have tried to sot before, them a 
standard ot cxceilence, have asked, “ Who cares Ibr us ?” adding- 
)>crhups, “ other people may bo religious, but liow can us poor lies- 
pisod men be so ?’' 

We will (juoto two passages from competent writers, wlio compare 
Uu'idly and succinctly British ami foreign troops, ami express tlio 
reasons why the moral and social conditions of the former are so de- 
pressed. Air. Jiyerloy "l1ion4»»()n, who must b(> reuarded as the latest 
and best-informed authority on the suliject, draws in outline the 
picture, whicli is tilled up aud utmipleted by Mr. Kay. After stating 
tliat the continental powers permit both fon’ed ami voluntary enlist- 
ment, and that as they have no colonies their troops are not required 
to expatriate themselves, excepting the. French in Algiers, Mr. 
Thompson declares that in couiparison with tliese llie British army 
labours under serious disadvantages, and conscipiently — - 

** 'I’liose persons of a better clfi^s, ^lo, as we arc told, are to be found in 
t hy ranks of other armies, are rarely found in ours ; except in instances where 
a young mean has been induced by iVsfortuncs, bftmi^hl on most roininonly 
by his ow'n folly or in lorn pc ran cc, to eS^pe from then l>y enli.Ntuient. It is 
found *lmt those who have so enlisted not commonly turn out the best 
soldiers, or the most easy to bring under proper discipline; nor do they set 
an example of good conduct to tlieir comrades. 

“The great body of our recruits consists of the inhabitants of large towns, 
and of agricultural labourers. These last appear generally to enter the army 
in consequence of some family dfHicidly, or some scraj»o in which they .ue 
involved, or from sonic temporary difficulty' of obtaining work ; when ihejj have 
undergone the necessary preparation of the drill, they become the best and 
most trustworthy soldiers. Those v/ho come from the manufacturing iJistnct^ 
and large towns «ire too frequently the most idle and dissolute; they reqiiu'e 
all the means in the power of their officers to correct the ^intemperate aud 
vicious habits in wliicli they have indidged, and to teach them that subordi- 
nation is the first duty in the profession into which they have entered. 

“Ill an army tlius comfio.scd, it is sc%r«'ely neces.sary to point out the evils 
of A relaxed state of discipline. It has not within itself tho.se mor.il moans 
which are supposed, and probably with truth, to exist in an army P^cruited 
by consedption of all cIhs.so.s. namely, the example and advice aflbrded by the ^ 
more educated to tlmse who are less so. The constant vigilance of their 
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<»fFicers in "iving riilvice, and in correcting by slight and minor punishments 
the first approaches to insubordinatimi, joined to the prompt application of 
such a punishment as is likely, while it corrects the oft’ender, to make him an 
example in the eyes of his comrades in cases of a more serious nature, can 
alone make such an army tolerable, not only to the inliabitants of the country 
in which it is, but even to the individuals of that army itself. A very few 
persons in a company can, and very often do, by their violence and bad con- 
duct render the lives of the rest uneasy and uncomfortable.” 

Mr. Kay, a sagacious ol>servcr and diligent inquirer, iu his work 
on The social coiulitioii^ and education of the .neople,” w'rites as 
follows 

It must not be supposed that the character of the soldiers of foreign armies 
^is like that of our own. In our country, the soldiers are generally men of 
iiahits not sufficiently steady and industrious to enable them to succeed iu tlie 
ordinary avocations of life, or men who do not like to depend upon tlitor 
own independent exertions. They are too often the worst specimens of our 
peasants, or of the idle population of our towns. Their barrack life is not 
distinguished for any strict morality; on the contrary, the neighbourhood of a 
regiment with us is proverbially bad, and is carefully avoided by families. 
This is not to be wondered at. The sober domestic man, who loves a home, 
will not in England choose a soldier's life, where he mir^t, in the mnjorit)' of 
cases, either give up all idea of marrying, or separate from his wife, and leave 
her unprotected and alone. It is, therefor^, the men who do not care for 
wives or domestic comforts who generally, with us, seek the army. Whilst, 
therefore, it may be fairly rjuestioned whether it is not hotter for the com- 
munity to draw away from the village^ and towns the class of men who most 
naturally and generally seek tive army in England, and to sui^joct tlicm to a 
severe daily drill, and to constant surveillance, and although it may )>o that 
this class of men make the hravo<;t and the most daring soldiers, yot it is not 
to be wondered at that their barrack lif^ is dissolute, notwitUsianding strict 
watchfulness on the part of the officers ; nor is it great matter of wonder, if 
such men often contaminate and injure one anotlier. Our barrack life would 
not, therefore, be likely to irnprove the ft-»^»ple.” 

But is llic fact, that there isiv'^Vouscription in England, a sufficient 
reason why only the idle and dissolute .should volunteer for military 
service? How is it that tlic army oilers no attractions to that large 
portion of re.spectable persons who have a passion for enterprise ami 
adventure? The reason usually assijfned is, that the British are not 
a martial people, but cngiussed in commercial and agricultural pur- 
suits-—''. postulate the truth of wliich wo question, wliilst we utterly 
Vlcriy the conclusions wliich are drawn from it. We do not indeed, 
as a nation, pursue military glory with tlie same ardour as the 
F.dich, but we are not, on that account, what the Imperial conqueror 
styled us, ‘a nation of shopkeepers.* It is a paradox to maintain 
tliat a people, whoso ariu.s have been extended over a wider range of 
territory than tliat which owned the sway of Romo — a people on 
, whose empire the sun never sets — ^liave no martial propensilh?s. Wc 
have been involved in constant wars ; and ^Yhen wo talk of the long 
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pLTire wliifh England on joyed before tlie aggresK-ion of Russia, seem 
to forget tliat dming that period we fought the battle of Navaiino 
and humblctl Turkey, clurkod the ambition of Meheinot Ali and 
destroyed Ids strongliolds ; that after victmies and successful sieges, 
a juywerful army marched to Kabul, and then was ovovwhelinod witli 
a disaster wliich made the wliole nation sulfer like Augustus wlieu 
ill the wailings of sleoj) he cried, “ Virus, give me back iny legions” ; 
that we invaded and dictated ti*rins of peac& to the gigantic empire of 
tidna, conquorod 8iiul and the compact kingdom of the five rivers, 
dismembered JJunfiah, ajipropriatlng to (Mrselvcs her choicest pos- 
session — all those, besides a galling warfare in Soutli Africa, raids 
upon Cldnese and Malay pirates, skirmishes in New Zealand and t]i(3 
mountainous districts of India, and the share which our oilicers tooL 
in the Sjianish and Portuguese wars of succession — all these prove 
that, altliuugh our comfortable citizens found tlioaiselves in the tui- 
joyment of peace and prosperity, the gates of Janus wau't* not really 
closed ; and that, while the heart ol the nation was (piict, its claws 
were drawing the life-blood of barbarians. And although it luay be 
perfectly true that wo, as a people, are distinguished for a spirit of 
couimereial <niterpiise, it is yet a palpalde error to say tliat we have 
no warlike propensities. The»bcst of our peasants and mechanics 
tlo not indeed select for tliemselvcs the pvofesdon of a soldier ; no, 
nor did even Roman citizens, tor their Emperor complained bitterly 
that none but }>aupers and vagabonds would volunteer for tbeir 
army.* Vet tlie social position of the Roimiu soldier was high, 
tliat of the Rritisli soldier is low ; and w'c cannot account for the 
latter by our supposed want ol UJiigoront tendencies. 

What is the ordinary (‘liaracIS* ef military recruits ? Is it a 
fact that respectable )nen will iio\Teljnquish •their agricultural, ma- 
nufacturing, and commercial purso’ts at the call of the recruiting 
sergeant ; and are soldiers in conscl(|ucnce cliieily drawn from the 
idle and dissipated, who abhor honest labour add regular enqiloy- 
ment ? Every scapegrace who may now see placardeil in large 
letters on a wall, W'antkd ^ tew young mkn of good ciiAnAC- 
TKll, knows that if he ofiers to accept tlie shilling, he will b(3 trou- 
bled with investigations, not into his im^ral qualiii(*aii«>n.s, but into 
bis thews and sinews ; and is it then true, as has beciT plainly 
stated, that the army becomes a conduit through which the pollu- 
tion of the country Hows ? • 

Recruits may be divided into three classes : the first is composed 
* • 

* “ Plprunique inopcs ac vagi spouto niiiitiam suinant that only such 
came forward was, according' to Tacitus, the complaint of 'i'iherius — Annal. 
iv. 4 ; Horace (lib. iii. od. C») contiasts the military youth of his day with the 
" rusticorum mascula mjlitum proles” of former ages. • 
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of nicTi wlioso folIi(^s ami vices have alienateil tl)em from tlieir friciuls, 
an<l remitwl them ujilil for tlie cluties of civil life ; tlie second, of 
those wlio have heeii iin|)clle(l by want to seek in t)ie ranks a means* 
of subsistence ; tlie thircl, of those who, from an ardent spirit of en- 
terprise and love of adventure, adopt the profession of tlieir choice. 
Perhaps tlie first is the largest class, but numbers of Irisli are in- 
cluded ill the second, and there is a decided, although not large, 
proportion of the third. The intellectual and moral standards of tlie 
mass are low, but bv no means hopelessly so. Probably one-third 
of them can read and write with tolerable fluency ;* some are ready- 
made nifiians, whose behaviour and language are foul and abomina- 
ble ; others arc sober men, it may be of generous and sanguine tom- 
’jiCramonts, who are honorably ambitious of winning their way to 
distinction. 

Here is a rough mass of incongruous materials ; the question is, 
whether in tlie army the gold is extracted from the sand and (juartz — 
whether the good are moulded int<» shape, and even the bad turned 
to some account, or whether both are in a moral sense debased. 
That a marvellous change conu\s over the outward bearing of all, 
none can doubt. Slouched roiling clowns are converted into orna- 
mental nionibers <»f society ; heavy gfipnig yokers learn to answc'r a 
question with such smart m‘ss and reatliness as would astonish their 
old companions. I'lie army certainly makes men out of louts ; but 
does it make good men of them? It is a lathe which answ(i*s a«i- 
mirably well for shaping flesh and blood ; but wdiat inllueuco has it 
on the mind and soul ? 

Perliaps tlie very att(?ntion paid to the external appearance some- 
times interferes with moral ])rogri!s.- Cases often occur when si>lid 
qualities arc less valued than tinsej'vd vanity, wlien a pair of black 
whiskers, spruce waist and chest,' well-turned legs, and withal a clear 
ringing voice, carry away the palm from rigid honesty and sohricty. 
Sergeant Smart has a manly abliorrence of all prudish ness; he will 
clink a cannikin ^Yith the best, make a marine out of a bottle of 
brandy, and swear at a recruit as iftlroro were no God in heaven. 
Whak chance against such a man has Private Gobbler, with his 
round Ipincst face, ungainly figure, water-drinking, and psalin-sing- 
ing ? Tdie wortliy man would do better for himself if he would wait 
for his virtue until he can get his discharge, and in the meanwhile 
aeitson his manners — ^yet not too highly — with a spice of the devil. 

Pefore addressing ourselves to the point of .this article, and mar- 
shalling onr facts, wo’^wish to make candidly and fully two admis- 
sions, which wc confidently hope will dispose the reader to think 

, * Miss Nightingale places the averao^e very much below this. It '^as been 

calculated, she writes, that cue in five uf the meu iu hospital at Soutari cuu read. 
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fiivouraMy of solJicrs, and of those by whom their oartlily destinies 
are iniluenmi. The first admission is, tliat every allowanee is to he 
made for s()Idi(*rs, because they are placed in peculiar and most try- 
ing cirouinstunces. AVherever men live together, for purposes not 
distinctly moral or religious, vice has as much a t(‘ndoncy to spread 
as the cholera or the plague. Even where the object has been de- 
votion, as in monasLerics and convents, and where much lime is 
really occupied in the exorcises of religion, c*\il is ev(*r creeping in, 
and in some instcVicos gaining a terrible mastery. What then must 
))C the consequence, where there is an assemblage* of men whoso phy- 
sical qualities Jiavc ahmo been considen-od, wlio are only called to tlie 
labour of guarding a post, perfecting ilnunselves in drill, or clean- 
ing their accoutrements, and the greater ]>ortion of whom are not pc'f^' 
mi tied to live in the married stale? Of course the scabby sheep 
jiiust sproacl contagion in such a flock, and one rocklc^ss jyartisan (»f 
(lobaiicliery must carry on snccesslully a guerilla warfare against tho 
morals ol the whole, unlc'ss ingennky, ac'Livity, ami ros(»lution arc 
shown in their dofoncc. Then these troops of bachelors are either 
in their prime, lia\c^ not attained to it, cu’ are mU. far aclvanco<l 
beyond it ; the feelings of manhocfd arc in tlieir full flow, and ready 
like a swollen torrent to bear flown all barriers. In other m»m sueh 
strong active propensities may, by ^'ise management, bo turned 
fruin the mud into a pure and und(‘filed channel ; and oven soldiers, 
when so disposed, may occasionally in Knglaml escape from rude 
Ironblesoine comrafles, to those exaniple.s of goodness which are al- 
ways to bo found amongst the industrious pof>v. J5nt in India there 
is a military surfeit and unreliwVd monotony. Sir Gnyon, or tem- 
perance, rarely finds a wise p;Jnfer with wjiom to associate in his 
struggles against Acrasia or the Vl fin brood ; exercise even is prohi- 
bited at certain times in conseqne’i 4.*e of tlio heat ; and the young 
occupant of a harraek-room has, for his constant companions, two mou 
whose cots arc placed right and left of his — two hardened n'probatcs, 
perhaps, who are well emjdoycd at noon-clay il cnily sleeping, and 
not hatcliing mischief for tlieVveniiig. What can the ])oor IjuI do? 
What is life without excitement ? tJo should bo improving lyniself, 
says ]\fr. Wiseman ; if his body is not employed, there is niiire reason 
why his mind should be. Yes, Sir, your words are correct, but yoar 
conclusion absurd. He does employ lii.s mind ; the s|)irit within us all 
is more c»r less active, and even if a man contrives to doze ayay 
iiine-tentk» of his life, the remaining one-tenth will he a busy time 
of evil. But wc, who sit in our fibrary on a spring-chair, with a 
rapacious table befV>re us, and books of reference by our side, 
cannot #sharo the studies of the soldier. lie has been educated in 
the regimental school, perhaps it would liave been as well for him 
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if lie liaJ — for the ignorant man having more capacity for 

sleep than the hall-educatcd one, and never having had his menial 
powers ron.sed, is often in the army, and in the army alone, less 
misc’hievons than tlie oilier, l?ut the one of wlioni ^vc write has 
bot’oino “ a scholar,” one of those shrewd, well-informed men who 
ahonnd in the ranks, and do you suppose that on that account lie 
can be engaged in such reading as requires thought ? What, amidst 
that clatter ! — when No, '/,> is telling all about the fight w hid i came 
olflast night, when i52 is Jialf drunk, and creating immense iun by 
liis slabbering talk, wlu'n Jlarry Jones’s bnll-terrier h;is just 
o})enc»il a serious quarrel with a neighbour, and ilil I Sykes’s cockatoo, 
having oscajHjd from his perch, is screamiug like a madman? No; 
4?e cannot make more of his Ilulo of Three or Tota Kahance in 
such a dill, than could Hogarth’s “enraged musician” make of a 
now opera ; but he can liiid refugein the dreamland of a three-volume 
novel wliich he procures from the library, in llie knavish feats of 
Jack »She})pard, or the terrific crash of a t\vo]) 0 nny mchulrama; 
and no man living was ever any better for reading such books. 
W'Ikmi they are put aside, what does tlie soldier begin to talk 
about ? About his wife, diildren, parents, or brothers ? lie lias none ; 
or lie has tried with partial success to forget his home. Or about tlie 
beauties of Shakspeare ? the state of literature? “the devdojunent 
of the resource's of the country”? You know well enough whore liis 
inclinations tend, lie has passions uncurbed, he has tastes — about 
whidi the less we say the better — to be indulged, and thev suggest 
the tlicmc on wliich lie and his friends readily make <libcui>lu* 
treatises. Poor fellow' ! Never overlook the soldier’s trials and his 
strong temptations. Hut wliat tlit^n? Is that a reason for leaving 
liim alone < 8omc people talk as iJl^tlie case tvi re beyoml Impe, and 
they could not tolerate any atteny^ at cure; as if barrack-life were a 
maelstrom, and when a man is once drawui into its vortex bo were 
out of tlie moralist’s and philanthropist's reach, “ All 1” say tlioso 
wlio profess to be the soldier's friends ; “ if vou knew as much as we 
know, you Avould merely wonder tliat soldiers are as good as they 
are.” . And so w^e do wonder; and we know tlnit they cannot be 
better if tlicre are many such feeble traitors to plead their cause ; if 
tl’cir allies and leaders give up the struggle, and in despair throw 
tlieir weapons of truth away ; if instead of being opponents of evil, 
th^' become ufiarmed helpless dastards. I^et every allowance bo 
made for the soldier, but for the sake of all tliat is pure and noble, 
for pity’s sake, try to arm him against himself or against his low 
jinssions, to cultivate the many noble qualities which God has sown 
in his British heart, and to make him as good and true a manias you 
'nope one day to malie yourself. 
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Our second admission is thi%: we acknowledge with great thank- 
fulnoss that in late }ears very much has been done fur soldiers. 
What is called the goud-condiict-warrant, has been an important en- 
coiirageiiiciit to steadiness and sobriety; the estal-lishniciit of Re- 
gimental Savings’ Ranks then suggested provident habits ; then there 
was the abolition of corporal punishment, except in a few reserved 
cases; the syst<Mn of school instruction has been much improved, and 
Normal Schools have been established ; there are libraries, reading- 
rooms, and coffee-rooms*; rations are of l)ctter quality ; barracks 
iin? more spacious and better ventilated ' regiments are marolicd to 
new stations at regulated periods; men arc <Micouragod to em- 
j)loy themselves in seik;utary trades, and to amuse tbcmsclves ^Yit]l 
fives, cricket, long-bullets, quoits, or clicss, backgammon, am5 
drauglits ; the abominable system of serving out every day to each 
man bis drain, and that liefore breakffist, is altered, and malt liquor 
has l)een iritrodiiced ; — in brief, tlio comfort, bealtli, and (‘ven the 
moral condition of the men, have been sliulietl with careful diligenco 
ami disinlercsted liberality. Yet tliere are few of these reforms 
which have not been abused. Palms ol* good conduct are won and 
lost with strange indifference, ami the value of the distinguisbing 
(hevrons seems rather on th^ clecreavse. The object of ?Savings* 
Ranks is lost sight of when they are used only to accumulate money 
for a carouse. Libraries are stocked with vulgar trash wliicli 
Muglieus or disturbs, and with fashionable novels which debilitate the 
mind, C(diee is W'ushcd down with arrack ; or a reguldted allowance 
of throe impcM'ial ([uarls of porter creates the wuint of a dram from 
the bazar. The lacilities and iiAlucements for proseenting trades are 
insufficient. As for the men\'> health, that is a suhject to which 
we shall now turn our whole attention, that we may discuas it care- 
fully and in detail. ^ 

Although w^e can in no case determine Jjjic exact relation, as of 
cause and effect, between the morality and mortality ol any people, we 
can in all cases declare that ^licro is such a relation, that laxity of 
morals lias a tendency to sliorten tlic ])criod of human lilis and 
purity has a corresponding lendency to longevity. iNForco^er, after 
due allowance has been made for the inibiencos of climate, locality', 
lirainage, ventilation, and the particular vocations ami employments of 
any population, a consideration of its vital statistics* wall enabli^ us 
to form coKtain jiroximate estimates of its general habits ; and the 
argument is complete if wc can “obtain an intermediate link, and 
show that tlie amount of sickness has been regulated l)y its virtuous or 
vie ions j[m>pen si ties. This wo are al)Ie to do in tlio case of European 
soldiers, ami wc belicve.tliat we can arrive at tolerably ccitaia rcsuluf 
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The anniKil anti centesimal propotlion of mortality from disease 
amongst European troops in the three Presidencies of India, is shown, 
in a return made by order of the Ilouso of Commons, dated 10th J iino 
1845, to have been in twenty years 7.38 (or Pcngal, 3.840 for Madras, 
and 5.078 for liombay. The variations of different years arc not a little 
remarkable, for altliougli in 1825 the ratio of deaths in the Presidency 
of Madras reached per cent., it was in 1844 as low ns 2.000 

per cent. ; and there wc*r(i also variations, although not so conside- 
rable as this, ill Bengal and Bombay. It is gratifying to observe 
that within the last (]uarter of a century there lias been a slight bill 
decided diminution of mortality iu the Ihree Prosidciu-ies, so that in 
the years 1825, 1820, and 1827, it was higlijjy* than it has ever been 
since. The following return for five years shows an improved con- 
dition of tlie troops in Madras and Bomliay, not so of those in 
Bengal ; — 
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It may be a little satisfaction to tlic reader’s curiosity, if we annex 
a statement of the mortality amongst • jiersons in the Honorable 
(;oiii])any*s Civil ^Service; luit wc wild have it clearly understood, 
that We <lo not pretend to determine how far any comparis'ui be- 
tween such mortuary rcturii.s ant' those of soldiers liolds good. 
Civilians liave the means <»f proeuwng superior diet, with tlie best 
protection from the climate, aud 'when on their journic.s they do not 
necessarily endure privations and llitigne — in tlieso respects they have 
greatly the advantage%f soldiers. On tlie otl.or hand, they are 
compollod to visit at times the unhcaltl-iest districtfs wliich European 
troops never ]»cnetrate, and the period during which they ordinarilv 
residedn India is lar prolonged beyond that which entities a soldier 
to his dfscharge. Hence, whilst a very small j)roportion of soldiers 
remain 20 years with their rcgimciits, wc lind, in the Bengal 
Civil List, Company’s servants of 50 years standing, and in tlie Madras 
and Bombay Lists, servants of 35 years. There is, therefore, an 
antecedent probability tliat a larger pri>portiiJn of civilians than of 
soldiers would die in harness. 

According to a statement made by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, themorta- 
dity of civilians ill the twenty years between 1809 and J82i inclu- 
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• iv(*, wns at the rate of 2. r> I p(M* rent, in 2.r»1 in AFadras, an<l 

y».l 7in IJoniNay. Th<" (ollow ing table shews for thirty years the 
(loatlisof !>eml)ay civilians as rouiparod witii their streiii^ili, which 
includes oiil\ those who were actually in the country, anil not such 
as were absent on furloiigli : — 
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Arranging them according to decades, wc have — 
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TIjo plan which wc now proposo to ourselves in further Tliseuss- 
ing our snhject is tliis : Having seen the gcMieral mortality of sol- 
iliers in Jiulia, wc sliall take a glance at them in each <»f the 
three Presidencies, and then exainiiio the accounts which have heeii 
})iiblishcd of ])articular Corps, together with the evidence which can 
hii adduced to show the state and causes of disease. Prom this 
we shall proceed to examine criminal and otlier statistics, ?o as to 
draw c»>i illusions from them respecting the habits of Kuroipcan troops, 
vor.. II. — NO. i. * 
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Wo shall lljon point out tho class of mon to whom tlip attention 
of military R‘(orm<M*s shouh I he ospochilly diroctcil; and liniilly, nno 
shall enter upon tho most diflicult, btit \r' trust not ]io])closs ]>ortion 
of unr task, ami attempt to oiler suggestions for the remedy *)f 
acknowledged evils. 

We begin by subjoining a table whlcli shows the sickness and 
mortality of 1(5,180 lOnropean troops in Hcngal, for tiie year 
1847-48, as compareil witli their IcMrgtli of residence in this country. 
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A llengal otlb’cr reports that from tlic year 1840 to 1848 only 
o.*! men tlied at a ceitain station from (ever, hut 41 died ol 
delirium tremens; and in a strength of 3,451 men tlioro were 2,375 
cases of drunkenness. At the delightfuhstation of lvusst)wli, six men 
of If. M.’s 20th Kegiincnt died' in Septeml)cr 1845, including 
three from delirium tremens, because, as Lieut. Col. Cungu-ve 
remarks, “ the twelve ihontlis* do*’ation batta was paid on tlie J4ih 
of this month.” It was thonglit a sufficient reason to account fur 
soldiers drinking tliemselvcs to death, when it was said that they 
had (fid some monnj! 

VVe owe it to the ingenuity and labour of Colonel Sykes, which 
must have been set at work by tho purest motives, tliat wo are able 
to c.\aiwine and analyse numerous tables referring to Kiiropoan trooj)s 
in the Presidency of Madras, and showing, not only tlieir sickness and 
riuortalitv, but also certain causes to wliich much of both may bo 
traced. They make it quite clear, that althougli a considerable amount 
of illness is the result of climatorial inllucuce, uiucli more is the re- 
sult of sin. Fevers, wldcli arc so dreaded in India, caused, at the 
Worst station, only a little more t^ian one per cent, of the deaths, and 
in Hyderabad alone did liver complaint cause seven-tentlis of the 
deaths. As it would not be suitable to our pages, if we wc‘re tc 
“ specify tlie names of some diseases with the precision which distin- 
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"iiiolirs statistical writers, we must content ourselves witli including 
a certain class umlor the head ol' “ discabcs which arise directly IVuin 
licentiuiisucss.” 
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As conij)arcd witli ilengal aiid Jhniibay, the intirtality in the 
PresidtMicy of Madras is low ; hut the re|>orts from almost all tin* 
inv’dical ottievrs tliore concur in stating* that tlie cliiel' c.nise ot 
niortaiity ami crime is druiilvouness-” Colonel Sykes, ho\ve\(*r, stales 
tliat no exeition a|>|)earod to spared ‘‘ to withdraw tlie iMU’opcan 
troo]>s from habits of intemperance, hy cante(‘n regidation.-s, hy 
cnouiragifig t<.Mii pc ranee societies in regimemts, ])y supplying m.dt 
inpior to the lucii so cheap that they may preter it to spiiits, ami hy 
atlonling them jdiysit'al and intellectual nmus(‘ineiil.s.” »Siilj tlie 
consumption of intoxicating liquors there is prodigious, as will )>(’ 
seen hy tlie following slatcment*ol* the quantity sold during one yeai 
ill tlie canteen ol'a single regii'^cnt : — 


Auuack. I 

i 

1 J5ram>y. * 

G l N*. 

lilJLU. I 

1 

l’«)KTLU. 

Gallons.-^ 

Drams. 

1 

1 JJ^ttlcs, 

J^atles. 

butties. 

buttles. 

1 


2 i 
1 

802 

2:0 

5,0 to 

• 
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This regiment, it should he observed, was 8‘)2 strong, and had a 
teetotal society of 163 uiciubers, and a temperance ssociety u4' 80 
members. " » ^ 

To this wo add two tables wlncli will show, at .ighincc, tlie efl’cel 
which tcmpeuiiicc has both as regards nioiMlity and uioitahty. 

^ There aro 10 JiaiiJo tu a • 


ISO 


Si/kUcn: ; (hiiir MoraUiy ami MviiaHhi. 


Tahh: sfiomm/ Uta injhtrmx of tempcmnce ON ]MyoiiTA];I'rY tt.)nnifpyf (hr 
Enroprau troops of Madras^ htchnVuoj (hr jr>/// J/ossars, Jl. J/.V 
‘2tothy rtlstf Mithf and [)]rl/i liryitncitis^ and I hr. J\lodros Fasdirrs. 


Year. 


Strongtli. 

Coiito.'iiin.-jl pro- 
portion ot tnhnis- 
^iout> Lo lIospit.il 

CoiJtosimiil pio- 
poi lion ol' 

1813... 

Tectutallcrs... ... 

«0 

13(1.888 ■ 1 

l.lil 


Teinporuto ... 

l-.SIS 

HI. ■)!)•) 

2.3 1 :> 

- 

Infornpt rate... 


L’ll'sci j 

'1.1.78 


Ttdde shoK^hip (hr hf nr tier of trmprrance ON cii i:\iw ANo ri’Nisii m kni' 
tn Madras amow/st ihr Artifirrp V(n'})s^ II. M.\h \oth, "Zrfh, ;»!.•/, 
With, ami ^,)Uh Hrpiofenfs, and the IhjiChlc Conipniuf s ist ffml -In I 
Ev roj )ran. Rrpinirnls, 


Ycai. 


Strength 

riiiiislicil l»v^ 
CoiuriMiulin^' 
Ulli(‘or.s fi'ul 
Cnptuins. 

I’nnislic'd hy j 
IJognnciit.il, 
nibtiicl, aiul 
•iciMM all ‘oil) ts 

Tot.ll. 

1 

1 CoiitO'.iinal 

1 inojiuiiioti 
, of n'Miih'i.'j 
j puiiJ.aud. 

1 

I8H» 

TctiHvilJors ... 

67 1 

I5(i 

3 

i 

Jbn 

1 23 (;:•'> 


Teniporato ... 

6,611 

3,7:5!’. 

i 13 j 

3,882 

! .'ISw-’O 

1 


1 11 tern per at 0 ... 

1,1.61 

2, 2(B) 

283 

i 

2,1-08 

1 170.: >7 8 


On tlic whole, as the niortalily is less, so also the morality of the 
Enrupeau tvo()[)s in the Pi*esi<ieuey of Madras seems to ho deeitlodly 
in advaiKO of ihuso who are in tlio Ihosidencius of ih-ngal and 
Eojnbay. i 

As regards IJomhay, taking the returns of mortality for five sta- 
tions between the years 1830 and 1840, we perceive that the small- 
est number of deaths occurrctl at Eelgaiiin, the largest at Eomhay. 
Tlie centesimal proportions are thus given us in the Medical Society's 
Report ‘ 

lilCLOAl’M. i’oONA. Dl^iESA. AdEN'. l^OMUAV. 

‘J.sun; 3 21 lb aiNjos 3.7380 O.nioi- 

Snell ib Mi\ Webb's result ; Colonel .l.imeMUi's is sonicwhat 
f'.iilvieui, and is curious as showing a dislincliou between the 


Morfulifif ill Bomhatf* lc>! 

ninrUlily of the Tfoii’ble Company’s European troo|)s taken by ibcni- 
selvcs, and that of her Majesty’s ami the Coni[)any’s tn)ops conjoined. 
Thus, at the live vStatiuns i)ef()re mciititnied, between the years 18^»() 
and 1840 inclusive, the centesimal proportion ol' deaths in Company’s 
trooi>s were, at 

Bei-oaom. Poona. Deesa. Aden. Bombw ano Coeaha. 

‘vy-VM 2.:30i7 aim 

liUt tliodo.'itlis of (inoen's and Company’s troops oo!i joined wore, at 
Bei.oaum.^ INjbsA. Dkesa. Aoen^ Homi» vv an»(Joi,ada. 

2.7 a ms 2.001) 10.0200 

At Kirkco, during the same period, the coiitc.simal proportion was 
only 2.7-17. 

No one can road tliosc reports without boing painfully struck wiili 
the fatality whioli ntton<ls soldiers in llombay, alllumoh its cllmato is 
not con.Mdeml injurions beyond that of other places i»i Jmlia, to ordi- 
nary constilMtions. »Snch n|>palling leturns have of eour.se atlracte«l 
the notice of (Joverninont, and been eonnnent(‘<l upon by the ( oiirt of 
Ibreclors ; but wo are rather .surpri.setl that they have not observed 
tin? ciuious antagonism which there, is, in one ro>jH'ct, between iho 
reason.s and liicts of tho.se wJn.fie roport.s they quote. At the |)erif>d 
when the returns were made, a considerable number of troops of the 
lino were quartered in the Fort of Hond)ay; otlicrs in the barrack.s oi 
Colaba. Now Mhen medical and military meifare asked to i\('c(umL 
for the great mortality of Bombay and Colaba, they attribute it to 
the del'ectivc construction of the barracks o’l Colaba, or to their h»w 
.situation, or to tln‘ nnhealthinesi of the dimaU; of Colaba ; yet it i.s 
proved that a far worse mortality prevailed in the h’ort; therel<n*e, wo 
say that the reasons and the facts are diametrically oppo.scd the one 
to the other. But this will bo dear when we see what is .stated le- 
garding Colaba. The folhnving i.s part of a letter, date»l 22iid 
j\’o\ember 1841, h^rwarded by the Government td Bombay to the 
Court of .Directors : — 

“^Ve^lo ourselves the honour* to submit, for tlie consi^Ioratlon of ynur 
IBuioiable Court, the series of our proceedings reliiting to the cxtreJiie un- 
healthiness of the Kuropejin troops composing the giirii.s«>n of Bon^iay, nmio 
jiiirticuliirly (d tliat poitiun of them wJiicli has been quartered in liuj han acks 
t*n the conlignoiis i.sliind of Colaba; and to measures which we ha\e m 
c<mse([uence found it necessary to adopt. , 

“2. Vour Honourable Court will observe that, on the loth SeptenJlKU’ 
tlvo Mivor General at lliattime oonunanding theforce.sut this Ihcsideiny 
]uvseiitcd to the GoviMonnent a report,* drawn up l»y the Bepnty In.'^pector 
(reneral of Her M.ijesty’s llo.spitals, upon the slate ot the barratk.s at Colali.i, 
Kirkee, and I'oouah. Those at Culiil)a, Dr. Lnin.sworth rondeinneil in ihe 
stronges'Mangiiage. pr»»nouncing them to to be of the worst, de-snaption, as le-^ 
gdul'T both luctiUty and coiifeU uetion ; and he iee'JUinimentle<l, a:» the only eUectiuil 
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modft of corroctim; the evils attending upon their existing state, that they shouM 
he pulled down, and rebuilt upon arelies raised seven or eight feet horn the 
ground, the space under the arches being iUigged, to admit of the men parading 
there in cool weather, and the doors of the barrack rooms constructed of wootl. 
In the event of tins extreme measure being rejected as impracticable, the In- 
spector proposed some other confessedly doubtful and imperfect remedies, such 
as raising the doors and the height of the walls, the use of a better desciiptioti 
of stone for pavement, and the removal of offensive nuisances, which are cal- 
culated to injure tlie health of the men. 

‘‘ This report attracted the serious attention of Government, and, on thc2M(l 
January 1810, the Military Board submitted their opinion upon it. The ex- 
pense of pulling down and reconstructing the Colaba barracks, as proposed by 
the inspector, was estimated at Rs. rw-y. 'riie expense atbrnding 

the modided remedies, proposed by the alteratum of the present buildings, 
was cslinuitcd at a nearly e<|!uil amount; and the Board then proceeded, with 
reference to Ur. ijoinsworth’s remark that ‘the expensci would be soon repaid 
by tlie decrease of sick, and conse(pient corresponding decrease in the mortality 
of troops,' to state it as ‘a received opinion, biis«jd on experience, that Colaha 
is so damp and bleak in the monsoon, that it wmild continue to be iiulieaUby 
at that season under any circuiUhtances, and that any cftjtlay, however large, 
of the public money, would n(»t effect the object of Ur. launswortirs anxiety.’ 
The report of the Military Board concluded with this observation, tlmt 
‘ altliough the suggestions of Ur. Loinsworth might be calculated to add to 
the comfort of the troops quartered in the barriicks, tliey did not concur in the 
necessity of the alterations recommended^* 

“ •)<. The Medical Board, in a report dated the 20th January, 18M), agiccd 
with the Military Board that it would be inexpedient to lay out so large a sum of 
moiioy as would he required for the proposed alterations in the general con- 
stnictioii of the barrack!i'‘and hosSpital at Colaba; as experience luul proved Dm 
situation inimical to the health of the European troops, not only during Dm 
monsoon, hut at other seasons, Althougli some mitigation of the elloct oi the 
climate might be the result (*f the alterations suggested, yet they were of opi- 
nion that it wouhl be better, if a convenient and more favourable site coubl 
be found, to abandon the present barracks alWgcther, and constiuct new mie.', 
than to be at so great an ex'pense without some certainty of an atlequately 
favourable result." 

Tl\c conclusion arrived at, it will be observed, is, tliat not only 
are tbe barracks ill-constructed, but the particular locality of Colaba 
is bigbly pernicious to the healtli of European troops. And tbi.>s 
is the opinion wliicli tlie Court in et»nso<|ueii(‘o entertain, tor they 
begin tbeir reply to the letter from Bombay by saying : — “ It is 
clear to ps, after an attentive consideration of the documents wlilcli 
a comjiany the letter under reply, especially llic able and judicious 
report of the Medical Board, (able and judicious, we may remark in 
j»a"sii\if, because they do not recommend an outlay of money,) that 
the un healthiness of CoTaba is not so much attributable to delects in 
the construction of the barracks, a^ to climate, Yet in 1848 a 

Committee of “ very conijK^tent and e.xperienccd officers,” as stated in 
Viscount Falkland s minsite, having met^to consider this^mestion, 
"took a more tiivoiablc view of the climate, and “ c.\picbscd their con- 
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victioii froin obsovvation, intjuiry, ami (*xp(‘rion(*o, iliat tluMinlK’altlii^ 
not (iiyu'iiuiii fo Uie ishtud (fnimiIlij^\mtio iha lianaoks 
ami tlie ground on wliich they stand.” After all, liowever, in 18r»2, 
the island is once more condemned ; for in tlicir letter date<l 2nd 
.fiiiu; of that year, the Court write : — “ We observe tlnit the great 
loss of life at Colaha is attribute*! by Deputy Inspector General 
Thom mainly to deleterious elfects of moisture in the air during the 
south-west nn)nsoon. He is of o])inion thht, on this account, Colaba 
can never be imulc a healthy station.” here we have one 
autluu'ity tracing* the .alarming mortality to ill-ventilated barracks ; 
another saying, Von may ventilate the barracks asyoJi please, y(‘t tliey 
will not be healthy unless you build them on a better site ; and a 
tliird steps in just to say, that neither ventilation nor alterationjif 
the site w«)iild mend the matter much, hir the air of the islaml is so 
laden with moisture, that its climate must always be fatal to Kuro- 
pean troops. Nevertheless, if we m.ay bo permitted tf) (unploy logi- 
cal phrases — liere arc a giMius and three Sj)ccios, and that which is 
true of the specie's separately must be true of tbc genus ; therefore, 
if the bad ventilation is unliealtby, tlie site unhealthy, ami the cli- 
mate unhealthy — it follows from each ami all that the barra(‘ks of 
(nlabamust be unhealthy. This, wo conceive, is what Mr. Newman 
would call a yierfcct or dialectic induction. 

And yet, strange to say, after all tliese ([notations to show that the 
mortality of Jlombay and (.'olaba must be traced, not to tbc Fort 
where a portion of Kuropeans were (piartered, but to (k)laba where 
the other portion were (juaitered — there remains this fact, that the 
mortality in the Fort, with its 4ry. wcll-venlilated barracks, is much 
larger than the mortality in Colaba. Thus in their letter of June 
1841, the Court write : — “The barracks lu the Fort appear to Ite 
(juite iinobjectionable in their structure; tliey are lofty, dry, and wtdl- 
vontilate*! ; and yet the soldiers (jutirtered in them aj)j)ear to have 
suffered as imicli, if m>t more,, from sickness and mortality tliaii 
those quartered in C(»laba” ;* and the Government of Domhay, in 
a letter dated 4th .luly 185i, tell the Court that, if the returns of 
twenty years are talam, it will bo found tliat the average annual 
nuirtality of Colaba “ has been at the rate of 81, and of the Fort no 
Jess than 152 in every tliousaiid men.” ^ 

It is absurd, then, to account for the large mortality w’hicli pfe- 
vailed in Colal)a, and the larger which prevailed in the Fort, by 
supposing that the source is in Colaba alone. ^Manifestly, we ougntto 

* We are liero tcmpftotl to aslf. Who “does” the Kiulisfi for tlie IToiiorahIo 
Toiirt? What is the correlative sentence to “the soKliers Iiav© Mirti-rt'd .'is 
imicli”? As for tlie espress^i “ siifTereilyVi/w sickness anti mortality, “ lege oohtra 
Mjfleivd sickiiess^nid mortality,” ct f/»7e “from.” i*eopi>‘ do not sufl'^v 
fi’uin mortality ; ou the coutriary, it the cuUuf aU the ilU which llc&U is heir to* 
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jodk lor a canso wliich oporatos witli activity botli in Colaba and the 
h\>rt, and nun'e particularly in the latter. l]iit before doing so wc 
must admit that in the early returns there is a gigantic fallacy, 
wliich is })ointed out by Dr. Hall, and further exposed by tlie Court, 
in their letter dated 2 1st December 18r>3; for previous to 1847 
large nnmbors of sick and wounded sent from Sind, soldiers who 
had died at sea, and others who had been brought froin Europe 
in mdicaltliy seasons, wdre included in the returns. Thus when 
11. M.*s 8()th Regiment arrived from England ir. Soptemlier 1842, 
tlif'V wore attacked by cholera, and 90 men jicrished — 70 of whom 
were liicbidetl In the mortality rettirns for Colaba, and 11 
in tliosc for Rombay ; and the only troops in Colaba the whole 
of that year were invalids and small detachments brought 
from Sind, so that there were 98 deaths, out of an average 
strength of 144 men. And in 1845, II. M.'s 78th Highlanders, 
liavi.'ig snlfered severely at Snkkur from fever and dysentery, were 
brought to the Presidency, where they only rehfained from the 4th 
T\lan‘li to the 7th of x\pril ; but during tliat period the rpiartmly 
returns were made, and 270 deaths, out of a strength of 4(>*S nuMi, 
were rcp«)rted, all of which appoar ns having occurred at Poinbay; 
yet the fact is, that only 24 occurred there ; and even tiiose \Nere tlie 
rosiilt of disease contracted in Sind. We must, therefore, admit 
that little dopeiulenco can be placed upon the ta))les compiled at 
the periods indicated.' 

Still the ratio of mortality at the Presidency continues awfully 
large, and must, we repeat, be traced to -a cause which is active both 
iu the Port and Golaba, It may indeed be partly attributed to 
the circumstances that the fresh troops frcun England, which are 
landed here, contract diseases before they are acclimatised ; that at 
ccM'tain seasons invalids !Vom the Mofiissil are lodged in tlie Artillery 
barracks in the Port, and (ineen’s Depot at Colaba; and that, althcmgli 
iho heat is peculiarly steamy and .exhausting, the troops stationed 
lu‘re are harassed by too frecpicut duties. Yco these causes will 
now only account for a slight increase (jf mortality. The number of 
inxalids ami fresh troops who die annually, is* small ; and if we ad- 
mit tiiat the men have too nmcli work botli by night and day, yet 
their hiti^nes are not so severe as Uiose endured on a marclj, when 
they often remain in perfect health. Resides, if tliey were really 
peri.Nhing from the effects of intolerable labour, wo may be (juito 
sure that a strong representation of their liard case would be made 
by the medical dc|)artinent, and bcacittended to by the military autho- 
rities. No; the true causes of death are traditions, 

which for centuiies have been handed dowirfrom old to young sol- 
diers ; from which commissioned olliccrsha*, in modern tiiSios, for 
the most part liU*ratcd ihenisclvcs, but wliich their non-commis- 
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sioiiod snl)or<linat(\s «'il most universally tcarli hy example; fatal tradi-^ 
t Ions art! tlmy, especially in Uoinhay, where licpior can bp procured 
with perilous racility ; — lyin^ traditions ; for they lead men to su]>p(»so. 
tliat w]ie:||their spirits are jaded i;y the ojjpressive climate, they can 
only be restored by intoxicating stimulants, — that grog is the elixir 
ol life, tlio one specific f«)r resisting coKl, lieat, ilanip, ami miasma, 
for proinotiiig good fellowship, iiivigoiating wearied minds «and l)i)dies, 
increasing tlic enjoyment of man, and, instead of brutalising liiin, 
tdevatiiig him in the estimation of liis jovial companions. 

ddio following a^collnt of men who apparently never made an etlort 
to resist this traditionary temptation, but yielded to it iinmi’diately 
the opportunity presented itself, is extracted from thetiuarter Master 
(ieneral’s letter dated 2Stli February 1850, and is gloomy enoughs 

“ FrOTU the situation of tlie town barracks, flaring the fiv^e days tlio iiiva- 
liils wore Incatod tlierein, tlio greatest iir(*gularitit‘s and drurikiinness inev.iiloil, 
owing to the continued temptation ofForod i»y the niunoous grog-sliops sur- 
loimdiiig them, and tlm impossibility of keeping the men in bai racKs, and 
(V'lm tlieir being aide to get as much spirits as they desired over surrounding 
Walls ; and II is Kxcelloncy has, not only the opinion of old nin<*ers of her Ma- 
ji sty's Service to confirm what is stated on tlie untirne^s of thost; buildings, liiit 
the i.icl that many of the men foifeitcd their good conduct stnpfjs, received lor 
years of cxci'llcnt IjehavuMir, most of whom W’ere likewise decorated with 
medals for services in the field, thefehy losing the advantages of the higher 
rates fd' pension, arising from the unusual degree of temptation they were ex- 
] used to, i,u an evil hour when located in tlieso buildings ; and the scenes tliat 
oecuiTcd weic, the Coimnandeu-itt-Chicf is credibly informed, most dis- 
graceful.” 

iM-mu tlieso remarhs on certain mortuary reports of the three IVe- 
sideneies, we ]u*ocecd towards %he object of’ our iuvesligatinn, by 
ilcvotiiig our attention to particular corps, taking statements as they 
an* set before us by trustworthy collectors ot* statistics, and not mak- 
ing any atteinjit to select strong or peculiarly apposite cases. And 
it ismueli to be regretted that we Cannot appnm-h to accuracy in 
discussing the morality of any people, without analysing tln-ir im- 
moralify, — that the data on which we can build with the most certainty, 
are riTords of crime. Therij are no statistical tables ol’ virtue; 
tluM c are no Courts appointed to examine its claims and ap|)orlion its 
rewards; indeed, from its very nature, it must often remain in mIciico 
and obscurity. We have, therefore, no alternative but to dTell upou 
vice; and hence tlie man wlio investigates the nuirality of any society 
is sure to be continually reproached with a want of diarity, an iji- 
satiable desire of finding fault, a harsh disposition, and an inclina- 
tion to view only the dark sidfii of the question, because lie is 
compelled to contcut*himsolf with the one kind of precise information 
within his reach. 

One d(*tho very few exceptions to this general nilo is the sanatfuy* 
account of 11. M.’s 84th ‘Kegiment, which is to be found in tlio 

YOb. II.— NO. I. 24 
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Mo(lico-01iiniroi(‘nl Roviotv for 1850, Tins coTjW enjoyed tlie repu- 
tation of Leing one of tl )0 most temperate atid ivdlHmlerctl in the 
European portion of the Indian army. During the first eight 
mouths of the period whicli the report einhraces, it reitaiued at 
Madras ; but tlien iu the \YGt season, when the rains were unusually 
Iicavy, it marched between foiir and fi\-e Inmdred mites, over roads 
kn(?e-docp In mud, to Secundcrabad“a station whidi had proved so 
unhealthy, that 7.88 per edit, of U. M.’sOSrd Regiment had perished 
there. And yet, observe the condition of tho 84tlj. During tlic march 
of forty-seven days, not a single man was confined for dnmkeniiess ; 
and in the wlujie year — Including tho eight months at Madras, the 
time occupied in transit, and two months at Secunderabad — tlun-e was 
but a single Court Martial. Tlie consequence was tliat in an ave- 
rage strength of J,072 men, tlierc were only 1*1 deaths ; so that, al- 
though the inortably at all the other stations of tliis Presitlency was 
at the rate of Ii.02 per cant., tho mortality of this regiment was as 
low as 1-21 per cent. And equally remarkable is the report for 
the following year, 1847-48, for their mortality was tlicn but at the 
rate of3.42 per cent-, or not half as much as it had been amongst 
other European tr(u>ps at Secunderabad during tbu fifteen previi>ns 
years. Such are the vital statistics of-^ corps which was pre-eminently 
ilistinguished for its morality. We may add that an encouraging 
account is also given by Colonel Sykes of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
whose moral character was considered to he good, and wlio iji 1847 
only lost G men when their average strength was 802. 

Retracing our steps to the Presidency’ of Bomhay, we luitice first 
the favorable returns, for the years'bctweon 1831 and 1841-42 in- 
clusive, of 11. M.’s 2ijd or {iueen's. Royal Regiuient. From these 
we extract the ratio of deaths resulting from all diseases, and then 
specify the ])roporiion causeil by cholera; as this is one of many in- 
stances which might be cited to show that but a small number of 
casualties amongst European troops can be attributed to that terrible 
visitant. 
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The next return wbuli presents itself to us, is that of II. M.V 
14th Light Dragoons. It is very full, entering into iletails, inaLing 
specific allusion to each case oi* sickness and death, and stating tho 
nature of the various <liseases ; but \vc content ourselves with com- 
piling the following uble :~ 


Year. Strength. 


ISM -2 65o| 


] lio.spital... 
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... 



We now take tw'o or three examples of the llonorahk* Company’s 
troops, coTumcncing with Dr. Leith’s report of tlio l.st Troop of 
Horse Artillerv, 
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Dr, Leith was of opinion that a very large majority of tTTc.se ca.sc^ 
of illness and death arose from drunkenness. Most of tho admis- 
sions on account of epilepsy, dyspepsia, wounds, c'ontusion.s, ;yul 
pains in the- head, were tho immediate results of it. Many diseases 
of the liver evidently, sprang from the same cause. Of eiuht cases of 
heart-disca.se in one year, six folh»we<l cxcctosivo <]ritiking ; and of 
fifteen c-^ses in another year, fourteen were attrihuted to the saiuo 
caubc. 
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The returns for 1844 of the Srd Troop of ITorsu Artillery, which 
was stationed at Chaiulmarie near Mliow, show that seven out of 
iiincty-iiine men died in that year. In the2nJ Battalion of Artillery, 
during thoycar 1841, twenty-lour ciises, or ono-third of the diseases 
treated, were delirium tremens ; and the Surgeou in reporting them 
writes thus 

** Although the effects of intemperate drinking have not been shown in a 
greater number of instances in tlmt aggravated form in winch they appear 
in this disease, in a minor degree they arc seen in a large proportion’ol* those 
W'ho are admitted into hospital. Men in the pi ime of lilc, of robii.st fianu-, 
and not under the imniediiite effects of liijuur, are found unable to hold the 
iiaiui steady without the most marked tremors ; there is a ciiaractcr of irrita'' 
bility in the pulse, unconnected with any ailment the men may have, and 
the tongue is frequently lnadtMl, exhibiting in the toute ensemble of the m.m 
the pernicious effects of the con.stant stimulation of the system by aident 
spirits, and by whicli the greater number ot diseases are more or less in- 
Jluence*!, and always to the disadvantage of the patient. Were it not for tlie 
abuse of intoxicating drinks, my experience with the Artillery in Fort (jcorgo 
(limited 1 all'iw it t») he) leads me to believe they would be as healtliy a ho ly 
of men as any Europeans in the Presidency.” 

Tho Honorable Company's First Kuropoan Rogiincnt, or Old 
Touglis, were the basis on which the niagniticent army of Tmlia was 
raised, and may ho considered morotlian any other nirps a lair tv[>e 
of the Comjiauy’s lOuropean troops. Tlu'y have pa.s.se<l tiirough inaiiy 
ordeals of war and peace, many vicissitmles of life and <leall», lavdlh 
and sick ne,s.s. In 1 they were stationeil at Aden, having hccii 

<luring the preceding monsoon at Colaba, “ where,’* wrik\s Surgeon 
jbn\i.son, “ fever, dysentery, and the means of obtaining .^jiirituoiis 
liquors, ilways, more or less, comMne to fill the hospital.” I’liat 
year their strength was 724, their- adniLssions into liosjntal (>7ib 
ilieir deaths 22, or at the rate of 3.03 per cent. The next accmint 
of them whieh lias been publislied refers to the year 1848. 
Ill October they were ordered on activ(3 serviec in Sind and Mool- 
tan ; and it is a singular fact, that during the sis months of their 
campaign, wIumi actively engaged in subduing the insurgent Moolta 
nies, they only lost eight men Irom di.seri.se, but no fewer than eighteen 
fluring the six montlis wliicli followed, when they were enjoying a 
season yf repose. Dr. Arnott, our authority for this mortuary 
paradox, de< lares that the regular habits into whieli soldiers arc 
conqielled to fall on the line of march, ami more especially in a 
diijtaiit campaign, sufficiently accounts for it. Drunkenness, then, 
milv occurs amongst the most reckless ; and even such find it 
diminish so much their powers ot endurance, that tliey learn to wait 
for a halt before indulging their vicious inclinations. What a te.sli- 
mouy to (lie impoitanco <»f providing employment Hir the boldicr — ol 
Teei»iiig both liiiS uiiiid and body acti^ely engaged ! 
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1 lu*, following return shows tho diseases and deaths in this regiment^ 
lor eight years, euiuuiciieiiig on the Ist April 1840 and ending Ist 
March 1804:— 
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During tho wlmle period, the average of mortality in tho regiment 
was 5.17 per cent., but amwigst tlic oflicers only i.74 per cent. 
Twenty- three soldiers died of wounds received in battle; the deaths 
ol’ twenty-seven oiliers were violent or sudden — thus J I men were 
ilrowned, 8 killed by falling over proeipices, 1 was murdered, 1 
hanged for the murder, and 5 committed suicide. 

Wlieii casting Ids oyo over tlie tables wliich we have ’framed, the 
reader must have been s\irpriscd to sec how numerous arc the 
admissions to regimental hosjutals. On an average every sol- 
tlier appears in tho character of an invalid twice, in some 
corps three limes in the year. This would be inexplicable 
to persons who know wliat ordii/aiy health is in this country, 
if various causes, which do not act upon other classes, did not tend 
to swell the sick lists of Kuropcau soldiers. One caiiaO is styled by 
by military men mallngcritifj, or the disease of 
evil will (mitlin yre). Dr. Arnottlias, in a valuable j)api*r, treated of 
its diagnosis, explaining tho symptoms by which it ma^^ r)e dis- 
covered, and tho rather violent remedies which ordiiiarily liavo the 
eifect of sending patients back to the discliargc of their dnti(?s. 
The examples by whicli lie illustrates Ids treatise *are not a j^tllc 
amusing, prove that malingerers, though not the best (tf soldiers, 
arc olteii lirsl-rate^ actors. »5evcro as their suHeriiigs are to the 
outward eye, and Iicighteucd as Hicy arc by tlie stiingeut ap[»lica- 
tioiis wjiicli niedic.d men always couaider expedient in sucli cas('>, 
yet these iuvalkla cxluLdt at times a nicest e lilying degree of resign 
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* nation, and reply to all questions with admirable coolness, perspi- 
cuity and consistency. Their countenance is probably care-worn, 
their vo.icc subdued and weak, their siglis heart-reading; whilst a 
C(»i)irado or two, whom sympathy (of course) lias attracted to their 
bedsides, cannot help expressing compassion, and confirming in all im- 
portant particulars the sufferer’s story. Possibly, however, the intel- 
ligent spectator discovers in a little time that the tragedy is over- 
acted ; there is no way of accounting for agonies which might make 
Mrs. Gamp herself apply a towel to her eyes ; a poke in the ribs 
is followed by one of the deepest groans, although the seat of disease 
cannot bo there; remedies which, in other cases, at least bring 
some alleviation, are here utterly inetfectual; and although tlie 
poor man is, according to his own account, painfully weak and de- 
licate, the attendants of the hospital assert that he devours his din- 
ner with the appetite of a horse ! 

Two cases of ‘malingerers versus doctors are circumstantially 
narrated by Dr. Arnott, as having occurred in the hospital ol the 
Fusiliers. In the one, a man, after a fair trial of the surgeon’s pa- 
tience had been made, w^as proved an impostor, brought before a Court 
Martial, found guilty, and, after a hesitation of two months on the part 
C)(‘ the imlulgciit authorities, floggcnl aivl tlismissed the service. Such 
ignominy has usually a depressing effect on soldiers ; but bitter 
as it was, it appeared a tonic exactly suited to this man’s constitution. 
It was just what ho wantC4l — an instantaneous cure; “ within forty- 
right hours affer reaching Bombay, lie had a st^ind-up fight in the 
Port ditch, fiti. a sailor, for five-and-forty minutes ; though for tlm 
previous fifteen inontlis he had been a cripple !” 

The other was the case of a man who displayed extraovdiiuiry 
subtlety and perseverance in acting his part. One night, when it 
was too dark for his comrades to see him, he tumbled down, and 
soon afterwards discovered that ho hadvSWcA a pain in tlio back. From 
that time his sufferings gradually increased, until they became 
intense, and apparently beyond the reach of the most skilful treat- 
jiicnt. A mere enumeration of the remedies applied to him is sufficient 
to make us resolve that wo wil I ratlierdie than be received in to an liospital. 
He was leeched, cupped, fomented, chafed, blistered ; he took cholci- 
cuin,ilovcf\s-powder, quinine, narcotics; and all had no more effect upon 
him than a red-hot poker upon the renowned fire-eater. Ele grew worse 
and worse; was* bowed down by the weight of his disease, and, if ho 
walked, stooped like a witcli ; but for the most part lie kept his bed, 
and prcfcr!c<l to nxline amidst <k>wiiy pillows, ^jike a beauty in a 
liaivm. As much care w'as taken of him as if he had been worked 
jii filagree; the regiment inarched from Peshawar to Poona, and the 
w’hole way was thisrcsoiute actor carried iii a dooly. Then, however, 
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tlic doctor tliouglit iliat lie ought to pay lor his ride ; so he 
cupped, and rublied willi tartar-ejuetie uintiueut until an eruption 
appeared upon his skin. This new treatment led speedily to result, 
and in a little time he was well enough to he discharged from hos- 
pital* Yet the charms of the bcil, the pillows, and the dooly wore 
irresistible, and their attractions brought him hack to his old haunts. 
He was then examined by a medical committee, re]K)rted to be a 
malingerer, and tried by a Court Martial. 'Still luck declared in his 
favor, and he was accpiitted* Again it became a (piostion, wliat was to 
become of him. ^ lie would not do his du^y ; the surgeon would not 
receive him into* hospital ; the commanding oHk-ev would not suffer 
him to remain an nnprotitahlo idler in tlie lines. Under sucli cir- 
cumstances, the Medical Hoard was Imjked to as the fountain of wis- 
dom, and at their suggestion grave doctors, skilled in investigating 
Iiidden causes, met to consult upon the matter. The patient was 
produced ; they twisted him, poked him, squeezed liim until they 
made him llu^Yl, shoved liini against the wall, and at last threw him 
into a mesmeric state, wlicu he stood upright as a dart. Still holding 
out, he was sent to Hombay as “ an unlit” ; but the Medical Hoard 
would not have him there, and bowled him bach again to l*oona. 
At hist, as lie saw no prospect ^>f escape, his determination began to 
wax faint ; and alter one more desperate effort at imposture, by 
feigning inconceivable agony, he gave >vay. One day brought decidt^l 
improvement; tlie next day “he gave his sticks to the cook ; six 
days later lie was in perfect health and mounting guard^one of the 
bcftt sot-up and best-looking men in the regiment.” 41 

Hut although soldiers may ffequently bo guilty of evasions for 
the sake of escaping unpleasant duties, we may be sun3 that casi‘S 
of obstinate malingering arc raVe, and tlu^ numerous ailinissions to 
military hospitals can only be attributed to two causes — vagrant 
amours, and drunkenness. With reipect to the former, wo shall only 
Gay that, although they do not lead immediately to fatal torminations, 
yet high-minded persons must be horror-struck when they know 
how many fine soldiers ha\;e their constitutions niulermined by 
iliscases which we may not name, how many arc actually wasting 
away under their influence, and of what valuable services the Country 
is in consequence deprived. With respect to the injury done by 
intemperance we liave a consentient, but not unanimous testimony ; 
for there is a minority of one against us, Mr. JCd ward Balfour 
having stated before the British Association in 1848, that “ inteirfpe- 
rance, which had been regarded as a great cause of mortality 
amongst the troops in India, would be found to add but a very small 
proportion to the deaths from climatorial diseases.” Opposed to 
this is llio evidence of all classes in the army itself, from tlic lowesi 
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to the highest, from the man in the ranks to the Commamlor-in-' 
Chief. Jfowever, wc liavo no choice but to content ourselve.s witij 
callin*; single witness from caeh of four distinct grades. 

We lirst summon an experienced Serjeant, who writes tlins: — 

“ It is absolutely astonisbinir to see the eagerness with which the mass of Kii« 
rop(‘:in soMiers in Imlia endeavour to procure lifnior, no matter of what dos- 
cription, so tliat it produces insensibility, the side result sought for. Tbe 
Jiropensity is equally deep-rooted and peruieimis, and il^ indulgence is often 
fatal, an»} always highly injurious to the constitution. Death, madness, 
pnnnalure debility, and complete disorganisation of thq human system, all 
follow in the wsike of the drurfkard. Delirium tremens is a common disorder in 
military Imspi ta Is ; scarcely a single week elapses in any of them without c.isi s 
of this kind being under treatment; and they are mostly oM stddiers wliosc 
constitutions have been shattered by continual dissipation, fii tlic existing 
stfito of things, every known means has been resorted to for the purpose i>f 
cheeking drunkenness, but without success ; the evil still exists, without tlio 
slightest symptom of diminution. 

“ During the ten months the b"Uh lay at Sukkiir, upwards of fifty men died, 
the deaths averaging from four to six per month. Twenty-live, if not more, of 
Iheso lost their lives through excessive drinking, some died from rovp-tjv-iiolril 
cauglit when drunk, othors from apoplexy produced by liquor, and a part liom 
acute dysentery resulting from the same cause. And this is generally the ease 
in every corps in Imlia ; half the annual deaths are caused by drunkenness ; 
f*)r, although the indulgence of this vice may^ not protiucrj immediate death, and 
a mail may even continue to diink liaid for years, the constitution daily and 
bouily becomes more enfeebled, and less and less litted to resist sickness. Hut 
few habitual drunkards ever return to their native eonntry, and those wlm do, 
return only to die after a sliort existence tliere, embittered by ])ala and disease*, 
the secvls of ^ich were sown by their own vitiated conduct 0/7 » and 

Jiarvack-rc^^jff^.pittjes 137 

After stating that li(nu)r was illicitly .sohl by inarriod woinon in 
regiments, auJ that even pay-serjeants liiul been engaged in Uiu 
trailic, the writer proceeds : — * 

“ Among the Company’s Kuropean troops, liquor-selling and dnirdiotmcss is 
even carried to a greater extent tlian*among the (Queen's. This clitFeronce, in 
the first place, is caused by the impositid^n of fewer re.stncli«>Ms ; and in the 
second, by the ]»rospect a man lias of never returning to bis native country. 
Sooner or later, he imagines, he must fall a victim beneath tb.e noxious influ- 
ences of an unfriendly climate ; and he dridks to drown all tliooghts of I lie 
future, and in his opinion to enjoy life while he may ; thus becoming acces- 
sory to liu own (ieatli, and with the guilt of drunkenness stamping that of 
suicide iipifn his soul. What a nohle contrast to this weak pusillaniioDiis 
conduct does that of the mm present, who, oscliewing the damning sin of in- 
toxication, becomes by sobriety and good rimduct (which, when united to 
abit'V, rarely is ifnrcwarded in the Company’s service,) the carver of his own 
fortunes. It is true that commissions are not given to men wlio enlist as 
privates in that service, which is a great injustice ; ttiit, nevertheless, tliero are 
^Mimorous siluation^^X trust and emolument, which may be, and are filled by 
soldiers,” * 

A Captain, who has publUlied a work entitled “ Ten t c\ars iji 
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India’^ — which, though clilfuse and verbose, is, in tho main, accuruto* 
— tleclarcs that — 

“ People may say and write what they like to the contrar}', but^ur poor 
unfortunate amntrymen, in India, drink most- dreadfully, and so do tho 
women, and so do the children too, when th^ cjin get it* Speak to an Ku^ 
ropcan or his wife, and if they do not, one or both, smell of arrack, 

I am sadly mistaken ; and as long as arrack continues to be an 
item of supply in the canteens, tho sildiery^ as well as their families, 
will partake of it, and the consequences will be apparent ; and, whenever 
cholera does make appearance, the drunkards arc among the first to go ; 
though I have heard say that they are the toughest, and will stand all kinds 
of vicissitudes much better than the steadiest and most sober in the 
regiments. 

“ But, be this as it may, it cannot be denied that drinking prevails to a 
fearful exumt, and people who arc not aware of the fact, are very muT,h 
astounded when they are informed that such is really tlie case, and what is 
worse still, the women are as much addicted to the strong waters as the men. 
How many, alas I have J seen in a state j>f intoxication, and how many did [ 

see when the passed through Vellore ! The force of examjile affects the 

children, who, seeing their parents so fond of liipior, and indulging in it to 
such an extent, think it to be as good for themselves as tliey fancy it is for 
their parents ; they, therefore, imbibe tlie poison whenever they have 
an opportunity, either by stealing it out of the cupboard, or by ob- 
taining It from the natives, who^ bring it clandestinely for sale into the 
barracks.'* 

Colonel Sykes’s convictions on tliis point arc the result of laborious 
investigation, and he declares that “ the mortality among tho iCuro- 
poan troops in India will not be k?.sscned until the Eugipean sol- 
dier is improved in his habits, until he is made to midtrstaml that 
temperance is for the benefit of \is body, libraries for tho licnc fit of 
his mind, exercise for the benelijof his heiihli, and savings’ banks 
for the benefit of his purse.” 

.But the authority ivhich we affix as a seal to all tliat we have 
written on this subject, and which mAitary men will scarcely venturo 
to call in question, is that of “ Tht (iueeu’s Jlcgulations.” At pages 
121 and 123 we are told that dniukennoss, “ a vice, Huf(n lmLaip.f tj 

so prevalent in the British ^nmj is admiled to be the 

source of every evil ; and the soldier cannot be too fixxpieutly warned 
against the indulgence of this debasing vice, which leads jnen into 
the commission of crimes from which, in their sober moments, the^ 
would shrink with abhorrence and disgust ; they should be told that 
it destroys health, blasts success in life, exposes theih to the inac- 
tion of disgraceful punishment, to the loss of reason, produces 
mutiny aud''viokMn:e..iand if they Have a wife and children, it entails 
destitution and misery on them.” 

Insanity, the most afflicting of all diseases, and wliich is sadly 
frequent in the army, may often bo traced to intemporance. That* 
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'in Kiij^laiicl ainl Scotland twenty per cent., in some places fifty pci 
cent, of such cases are tlie direct result of it, is made evident ])y l)r. 
Hutcheson’s Report of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, and other 
llej)orts winch have been analysed by Dr. Carpenter. Under a 
tropical sun such a cause is, of course, much more active ; indeed 
we ourselves have seen seven* insane soldiers together in one ward 
of an hospital ; and a pensioned StalF Sergeant of Artillery, “ who 
never drank in India, artd was only in hosjiital live dnys during 
t\Yenty-()ne years' service,” assured Colonel Sykes that he lias 
known, out of a detachmosit of a hundred artillerymen, no less than 
eiglit men in strait-jackets at one time, absolutely mad from 
drink.” 

« Wc know that our labour to prove the connection, as of cause 
and effect, between intcinperancc and disease, may appear siiper- 
fiuous to those who are well acijualiitod with the army ; 
but wo wish that our case slionUl be made clear ti> all per- 
sons who will do us the favour to sit in judgment upon it, aiul 
must therefore keep in mind tliat some have been perplexetl by iho. 
evidence of Mr. Kdwavd Dalfour and others, who have their own mo- 
tives for attempting to conceal a too flagrant immorality. At times 
the true state of matters is made no^irious and consj)iciU)us to all ; 
but when the foul odours of vice thus rise and offend our nostrils 
some one steps forward, not to remove the reeking corruption, but to 
mingle with it a perfume of false inferences. The efliuvia then becouus 
sickening to every pIiilanthropis>t, wliose senses are o.xercised to 
discern gflld and evil ; but it imposes upon superficial iiujuirers, 
and sometimes induces them to believe that accurate exponents of a 
system are dangerous perverters of the truth. 

VVe shall now arrive more directly at the conclusion to which the 
tables of disease and deatli hav^ led us, by inquiring into the actual 
amount of offences and punishineiYts which are disclosed in military 
returns. It has always appeared to us that this is grievously large, 
and sufficient to prove that the system is one of terror, as indeed its 
best y.ud wisest supporters yyouKI probably admit it to be, pleading 
that infknible maxim of Roman discipline that “ a good soldier 
should dread his officers far more than tlie enemy.” But possibly 
some have failed to observe what a great evil punishment is in itself*; 

f t • 

Grutins df fine** pniiipiimriit to be. eril suffere<*. for an ovil wrouglu, “ M/r- 
him ptjxui'/osi qno(f oh malum aetionis : a»U PulFeiKlorf, an 

inflicted by auth'>rit\ upon view ol autecedeat trausgre&sioa.'* — See Hallams Lue- 
laiuie cd Liuope. 
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nay more, what a great evil — as regariletl from one point of 
it is in its tondcucies. Preomeu aredeiuoralisedliy it ; servile minds 
ean alone bo beaten into shape. It deters the evilly-dispo^d iVom 
committing crime, but rarely or never improves tlie heart, aiul 
rather sears the conscience. The best that can bo said of it is, that 
it is a necessarif eanl^ and must ever be regarded as such by generous 
maintalners of discipline and authority- 

As rcgarils corporal punishment, wemavrepoat the words which we 
before wrote, and say tliat, although there is a consentient, there is 
not an unanimous^ testimony to prove its liardoning influence, for wo 
have a minority of one against us. That one is Adjutant Moyle, of 
Jl. M.’s 87th Regiment, who, having risen from the ranks, as Mr. 
Neale informs us, was once discussing with a knot of brotlier officuj-s, 
in the depot at Winchester, a speech which Sir Francis Bnrdott 
had just made in tlie House of Commons against this practice, and 
with astounding nonchalance tliiis clenchctl tlie question, “ Sir 
i'^raiicis Burdett may say what he likes about flogging, but I never 

was worth till I got '>00 lashes !’* But surely this gallant 

Adjutant had more of the spaniel’s nature tlian other Knglishmcn. 
Happily the powers, whose word is law to the soldier, have not 
agreed with him, as the inlbction of corporal punishment has been 
for long becoming, year by year, less freipient. In 18H8 one in 
every 108 men of the Britif^h army, and in 1845 only one in 
every 189, was brought to the triangles, and tliis was before the 
present limitations had been introduced. 

Jbit painfully large is the number of non-commissioned ollicers 
who are aiinuaily degraded, anj of privates who are subjected to 
various kinds of punislimont. The i(>nncr are rcducetl, and again 
promoted, with a frccjuency which necessity only can justily. ’fhere 
is no alternative, and if commanding officers were not to phice In 
offices of trust those who lia<i already proved themselves unworthy 
of them, they would bo in the same position as Sir John W vburn, 
who, when Governor of Bombay, could not find a man that he wouhf 
venture to make a Serjeant or ♦a corporal. Of course, if it had not 
been absolutely necessary to punish soldiers so often, the system 
would long ago have been modified ; yet, after admitting its neces- 
sity, we must also lament its consequences. What sliouff we think 
of the population of England, if two-thirds were annually brougfit 
before the Judges and Magistrates for crimes and misderneaniiiirs 
great and small ? We should tremble for our country, and fear 
that we hitti reached^the last stage* of national degeneracy. Yet this 
is less than the ))roportiou of ofiences committed in tlie ranks, 
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may )>e seen fVonI tlie following table, compiled with the aid of 
Colonel Sykes’s returns for Madras : — 
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n.M.'soniiRegt... 

1,187 

315 

87.70 

6.59 

57.96 

11. Co ’s 1st Evir 

1,048 

105 

14.79 

678 

55.15 

11. Co.*s Sad Ear.... 

1,075 

174 

16.18 

1,451 

13.3.11 

ToUl,..| 

8,743 

1,461 * 

1 

16.71 

6,104 

69.81 
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°cos " ^tfenCttH. 


162 

8 27 

1,480 

75.5* 

li 

1.67 

276 

41.94 

38 

5.31 

653 

91 20 

22 

2.02 

520 

48.57 

19 

1.79 

750 

70.62 

55 

4.84 

714 

62.80 

86 

3.43 

614 

58.58 

92 

8.5C 

1,528 

141.67 


4.»7 f>,m 74.78 


We have also before us a return for the Presidency of Bombay, 
showing the number of men convicted by Courts Martial during the 
last year, commencing tlie 1st February 1854 and ending the 31st 
January 1855, It is very full, giving particulars for each moiitli, 
distinguishing drunkenness from other offences, and uon-commis- 
bioned officers from privates. The f^sult is this : — 


Average of| 
strength. 


Convicted 

by Courts Convicted 
Alartial of] of other 
irunken- offences. 

Total 
convicted 
by Courts 
Martial. 

Centesimal 
proportion 
of convic- 
tions. 

8,071 ■ 

Non-Commissioned Olli- 
cers 

07 

G2 

159 

420 y 

7.17 


Privates 

20t 

21G 



^ It thus appears that in the course of last year, seven out of every 
hundred men were tried and convicted by Courts Martial. We also 
jKjrceive that half the offences spring directly, and the other half we 
are sure indirectly, from the same source as th^3 lq.rge mortality — in- 
temperance. To this may be traced nearly all *ihe crimes of Great 
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Britain, as Jerlaved in the following extracts frAin llie addresses 
five laost esteemed Judges to Grand Juries:-^ 

Judge Coleridge . — “There is scarcely a crime comes before me.^t is not 
directly or indirectly caused by strong drink.** 

Judge Pattison . — “ If it were not for this drinking, you (the jury) and 1 
would have nothing to do.** 

Judge Alderson . — “Drunkenness is the most fertile source of crime; and 
if it could be removed, the assizes of the country would be rendered mere 
nullities.'* * 

Judge WigJitman.—'* } find in every calendar that conics before me one 
unfailing source, dii^ctly or indirectly, of mosl^of the crimes that are com- 
mitted— intemperance.*’ 

Judge Experience has proved lliat almost all crime into 

which juries have had to in<,[uire may be traced, in one way or another, tu the 
habit of drunkenness.** * 

So also in the evidence taken before the Committee of tlie Ifonso 
ol* Commons on public-houses, Ave read that Tlioinas Weight, 
witness wlio had gone through tlie New Prison at Manchester, 
containing 550 criminals, said : — “ 1 spent an entire day in speaking 
with the prisoners, and in every case, without exception, drinking 
was the cause of their crime;’* afid, according to Dr. Carpenter, the 
Admiral of the Mediterranean fleet stated that since tlie allowance 
of spirits Inus been reduced to one quarter of the old amount, the 
number of punishments has fallen more than 70 per cent. Pre- 
cisely the same may be asserted of crimes and punishments in the 
army, for which we could not have a liigher authority than tlio 
present Commander-in-Chief of India; the more so as his Excellency 
appeals for a confirmation of his opinion to every experienced oflicer 
under his command. In the Gfenenil Orders for 1852 appeared a 
“ Confidential Circular,” dated 23rd Februavy; it commences thus: — 

“1. The tendency to drink ie the bane of the British soldier. Every 
officer of experience acknowledges and tkiplores the fact. 

2. Of the oftences which are bro^^ght under the notice of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, five-sixths are committed by drunken men, or originate in 
drunkenness. 

“ 3. It has been His ExceIIeiicy*s sad duty, since his assumption of com- 
mand, three times to sign the death-warrant of a soldier convicted of murder — 
murder committed under the influence of drink.” 

m 

One more statistical test we will apply to the habits of Eurp- 
pean troops. The savings’ banks of England and Ireland have 
always been considered to indicate in some measure th(r*pro- 
vident, caypful, and orderly lives of the depositors ; for although 
some may be capriefeus individuals who soon change their minds, and 
after a few months draw out their little hoards to squander them at 
the pu!ilic-house, yet it is reasonably concluded that the larger 
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s^^ortion arc accumulating the profits ot‘ industry and economy* 
Mar»y of the h'tiglish poor lodge their money in the hands of friendly 
societies and Odd Fellows' clubs, and of these it is impossible to 
get any a(*curate account. But olficial returns of savings’ banks, in 
Kngland, Wales, and Ireland, are regularly made; and by these we 
lonrfi with satisfaction that in 1830 an amount of £l3,507j5t)8 had 
been deposited by 412,217 persons, and in 1840 these numbers had 
so much increased that £27»034,026 were de[)0sited by 970,285 
persons. In 1831 the amount deposited was at tlio rate of J2 a'. 8(A 
per head; in 1840 of ; and in 1848, consi'quoni upon the 
distress caused by tho yjotato disease, this aimuiut had fiillen to 
20.^. lb?. ; but there has since been au increase. 

.We have a retun) of the number of Em'opean soldiers who last 
year deposited money in the Savings’ Bank of Bombay. 


RogimfiU. 

Nnintn'rof 

Dopusi- 

tOlh 

Amount dopositotl. 

jNwiiiIkm' ot iic- 
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0 

2 

9t 
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9 
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12 

1 

72 
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15 

8 

79 
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8 

I 

1 (>5 
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10 

9 
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0 

33 

„ 1st Ear. Utgt. 
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1 1, 1-5.0 

10 

11 
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„ 2nd „ 

BH 

1 l■,8fi-^ 

3 

1 1 

28 

„ Sni „ raisud 






in Nov. IS.>3.i 

i 

, 27 

^%59l 

8 

10 

0 

Total...l 

! 1,705 

103,207 

4 

4 

! 885 


As compared then with the strength (8,071) the amount deposited 
is at the rate of nearly 23 rupees per head, a result which must 
be considered satisfactory, as it proves, that tlie })ay of the tioo])3 is 
on a liberal scale, and siifiicAent to supply all tlieir wants. In fact, 
although a European soldier drinlts on an average 5 or G gallons of 
liquor, wten each inhabitant of England drinks less than 1 , yet 
the former is able to accumulate a larger amount of savings than the 
latter. *• 

Hut wo will endeavour^to make this point clearer. The quantity 
of wine consumed in the United Kingdom frotn 1705 to 1804 w'as 
at tho rate of 0.52 gallons per head a year, and*from 1821 to J1849 
only 0.22 gallons ; the quantity of spirits consumed was in 1831 
,^t die rate of 0.90 gallons per head, in 1849 at the rate of 0.48 
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^alI(niKS. Nuw ill 1852 we made inquiries respecting the wing ef 41 . 
regiment, 506 strong, and lound tliat altliough the in<?ii Inul con- 
sumed J,641 gallons less than the Govern men t allowa nee, vet they 
had drawn IVom the canteen 086 gallons of licpior in the 
quarter, besides their allowance of beer and porter, or at the rale of 
5.42 gallons per head in the year; and it is to be rcniembered that 
a considerable <piantity must bavo been proenved clr^ewbere. 
On the other band} tile English returns ifidude men, women, and 
children ; the military, only men.* hi the Madras regiineul referred 
to above, 8^ gallons of spirits per liead Viore drawn in one. year from 
the canteen. ISo that the sum expended by tlio troops iipi>n lujuor 
must, be very large, and as at the same time l heir savings are con- 
siderable, tlieir pecuniary condition mu>t be ]n(*iu»unced exlren^ely 
comhnlable. It is rarely imieed tliat men contrive to bo both in- 
temj)crat(‘ and ])iovident, and we can scarcely huppo>e that such is 
the cas(‘ in this instance. IJy the last column of the fongoing ttiblo 
it will bo seen that half the depositors withdrew (heir funds during the 
yeai. J>oubth\'S this antse partly from the circumstance I hat wlieii 
in liospital or conlliied lor oiroucos, the uncxpeu<lc<l portion of their 
pay had been made over to the savings' iiank ; but we have 
also reason to believe tliat^ many of them had ado])tetl a ills- 
graceful custom, well known in some regiments by the slang nuino 
of CO ifff In (/ ; that is, tliey had abstained for atiiiic‘ from all intoxicat- 
ing liquors, with the deliberate intention of returning to tlieir old 
baliits when a certain amount of savings sliouhl be accumulated. 
“ Cag ” wm believe to imply, iu the elegant language of the. ranks, 
an abstinence, for a Ihnitcil and^ ’fixed period, Jrom the u.se of ardent 
s]>irit.s. 

I’he reader can scarcely have cast his eye over the returns of 
ofl'fMice.s and puni.sbmonts iu the %lVesidency of Mondiay without 
noticing the extraordinary larpje proportion of non-commissioned 
officers who figure on the lists. In tlie managcTnent of ci\il affairs, 
such as are in situations of tiust and responsibility, however hum- 
ble, may bo expected to exhibit some moral siqieriority, and ordinarily 
the rule of their preferinent is dffur digniovL We cannoC indec<), 
feel sure that their behaviour will bo uniformly good ; ITiit if a fore- 
man in a factory, or any similar agent, sets an example of misconduct, 
he disappoints the re.asonablo expectation of his caiph )y ers . -i ^pd we 
consider his case exceptional. It is not so in the army, 'riiere, in 
the usual' cour.se, mien wlio are promoted to offices of trust show 
themselves unworthy of that trust. Moral gradations are in the 

* M;jrried meu ate allowed to take from the caateeu ouly beer for theii 
families. • 
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•^vAverso ratio of rank', and a private is clearly a more orderly person 
than liis regimental superior. Thus, although the proportion of 
iion-coi\j, missioned ofllcers to privates is less than 1 to 8, the pro- 
portion of offenders in the two classes is nearly as 1 to 3^. 
Amongst the 8,*t37i European troops of this Presidency, 159 non- 
commissioned officers and 420 privates were last year convicted 
before Courts Martial ; that is, the offences of the former were as 
15.85 coiiipareil with th^ir strength, of the latter as only 5.78 ; 
and if wc simply take the cases of drunkenness, the proportion of 
guilty Serjeants and corp«»ra]s is much larger. ' This excessive 
amount of delinquency is ordinarily ascribed by non-commissioned 
ollicers themselves to the lianissing labours which they undergo, and 
whiith induce them to recruit their spirits with stimulants ; but they 
do not pretend that any — except tlie sin.all proportion quartered iu 
the island of Bombay — arc overworked ; nor do the) suppose that 
intemperance really tpialifies tlicm to support tlie fatigues oi‘ which 
they complain. So probably the excuse, although urged with sin- 
cerity, lias been discovered by men whom shame prevents from 
stating the true cause — the extravagant and self-indulgent habits to 
which this class of men have from time immemorial given way, 
and which such as are newly promotod have the strongest tempta- 
tions to adopt. The surgeon of a Dragoon regiment, quartered at 
Kirkec some years since, when reporting that onc^ in every nine- 
and-a-lialf of siicli petty officers had died, ami (311 ly one in every 
twenty-two privates, ascribed the larger mortality of the former to 
both the causes which we have here assigned. They were subjected 
to fatigue and cxp<Ksure, but were also very reckless, and having in- 
creased means of purchasing liquor^ would drink to excess when 
jaded and depressed in spirits ; so that, small as was their number, 
there were within the year throe cases of delirium tremens amongst 
them, one of which terminateik fatally. Jn some instances both 
luxuriousness and extravagance areHo he found at serjeants* messes, 
expensive wines being placetl upon the table cit convivial parties, and 
the festivities of their officers rivalled. • Symposia, in wliich married 
men take their share, are frequent, and their wives are then left to 
tlieir own devices. In brief, there can be no doubt that their habits 
are peculiarly vicious, and every m?A\ introduced amongst them by 
prftnotion has new ami strong temptations witli which to contend. 
The^C:,^«sequonc(f is, that whilst a very tew preserve a high tone, and 
are in every sense fine specimens of soldiers, the greater portion retain 
their position only by becoming, after a long ^course of training, 
proof against the strongest potations, nr else, after a brief enjoyment 
of power, are reduced, and sent back with ignominy to the,subor- 
fl^nate post from which they had been raised, not on account of their 
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iiK*rits, but )K‘(*auso tln'ir ODininatiiiiii^; ollicor litor.illy ina«k* a niofft 
ol' nm'.ssity.* 

Thon; ; >vc liiive stall'd the case as it is; we have prod need solid 
lacts, and drawn our conclusions iVom the higllf'ht authorities ; 
the iinprcssiuii wliich they will leave upon tlic minds of iiinoty- 
nine in a liundrod unprejudiced readers, is, that from one 
cause, and one only, the ranks of the artny arc in a nn^ral sense 
an Augean stable. And how arc they to bo clean siid ? Are we 
to wait till irercdlos is born? Till Nii|)ier is redli'iviis, or 
hero appears who has the will and the. ability to make “ a clean 
sweep*' ? No ; the eflbrts of numbers can do nioro than nereides, 
and a thousand olliccrs more than the best Coininander-in-ClJef. 
Only let officers not blink at the light ; lot theni*not suspect that wo 
are the enemies of the army because we tell it the truth ; nor 
talk as if it were all very well that soldiers should remain as titey 
are. l^et them at best give us credit for u})rig)it iuU-ntion^ wh(*n 
we lift up tlie v(*il to e.xhibii the interior, .*iud i'(‘meinbi’r lliat only 
ihus now-a-davs is reform introduced into all dejiartments. Secivey 

the janitor id vice; she shuts the gate. u}k>ii pryii»g eyes, aid 

* 'Dio u'FtienMiy of a zp iloii«i cloi^vman ill qiiito C our cxpi'- 

rip n CO in til is nciUor. llo vritos, thus: — **I foar tluu a rOpOnicut in iiidia i<, 
Miro nilhor to JotciLorato luomllv tliau iiiiprovo. Of lliis 1 have liiel inoy-t 
Itiiintiil t'X|<i*rieiico ill Uio - tli Queun’s. hen fu . I l)i« v c-inio to this cniiitiy 
J had a laifio daily cuncrejiatlun tiom the raiik.s of that ii*^iui?iit---incii ami 
women. When they weie settled here hvo vf -ich suhrtOijUeiiLly, prior l«» cmhar* 
hatioii f.ir J’.nrope, there was only one, of all the survivors, who liail come regii- 
Jarl> totdmiaJi and ihe L^d\ tahio, who r»ianu.'d any .u tive relij^iousi piiimij'le. 
^.lMll.llly r saw a deal of llm tuc iii:im, ami imjuiied as lar as 
into the causes ol this hniiciitahlo reUij'so J’lomoiion ami iiiockciy ainuMicd to 
he Llio (diicf causes. The .sh'ad) auu* well-oidcied* lucu uot advanced juto tho 
Siijcaiits’ iiies.s. and thoic they seem aiiiHK'-t suio to fall cdl — ii'.l always fumi ri 
ec*rtiiiii respectahilily ol haldl, hut alim-st universally troiii activo piely. 1 
asked some men of tli« — ih wlium I h.-ul known as s^Tious, ami wlmiii I had 
hcdievfd to bo consistent C’hristian chaii^Uers, what liad been the pri und i.f ihcir 
alteration, and of the alteration of ollicrs in the little company with uhoin 1 liad 
lic'en associated. There was hut one answer— //jc .Ser/ziim/'f’ viei^'n. When a man 
frefs //eo-e, ho is induced to drink' — not frml always, or even {iencrally— but Mill 
III a way to amalgamate him with a body which cannot bo ln \v('\cc 

mdei ly and deeentiy principled. (The Jluinbay reJurns show nioic ili«nthi.s) 
A1.SO, tlie religious men who get promoted heroine dissociated ti ly^i ilioso wlm 
remain uuproiuoted; and the c.xamplo of tlio former in their new splo-re, and 
jealousy id their :idv.iucemcnt, woik miscliKsf among the lali.ei*. Tin* remami#.; 
re!it;ious man, after ftve year.s in India, of H. M.’s — th IJegimeiit, had nn( boon 
promoted. 1 found him, as he left me, a corporal in the baud A \ c ry*iJ^lj-g<s 
proportion of the hand of the — tli, in IR49, were daily clmrcli-goois. A few of 
those men remained in I asked tiie survivors of ihe deaths of tluor f-dlow- 

handsmeii, and of tln?tr own altered principles. 'J'hey said that many had 
died oif early, Iroin always blowing, but were as they left me, to the last. 'Dion 
the youn | fellows, who had beeu iuliuenc^ by (hein^ got promoted, ami loll under 
other inlUieuces." 

VOi.. a.— NO. 1. 
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permit iioiu! to intnule upon tlie reveU of tlio evil S[)i- 
rits u itliin. Wo want light, moro light, that the dungeon may be ma<lc 
bright «vi ilay. IVrhaps every quack will recommend his nostrum 
when the evil is known and understood ; but we may hope also that 
wi>(* men will ’prmluee some valuable specifics. Let opinions be 
})ublished, then weighed, and such as arc worthless rejected. Hero 
is onr contribution. AVe compare our noble aniiy to a polished 
surface which has l>ecouie soiled, aiul which may l )0 ])urnished by 
('ven dust and cinders ; so possibly the suggestions which we are now 
about to make may not bu without some use ami efficacy. 

A medical officer of llengal, in reporting that 294 soldiers liad 
been convicted of olfences, three of whom had been trans])ortcd as 
felons, and alter saving that “this catalogue liad in almost every 
instance its origin* more or less remote in drunkenness,’* makes the 
cliilling, painful, lieurt-rending remark, tliat “ the difficulty of 
devising a remed\ i'or its rennual appears almost insunnoiiiitabJt\” 
|[o)w shocking! Lli(‘ military reformer is brought to a dead stop; 
‘ There is no hope,’ lie cries, ‘no liealing for our people !’ and yet he 
is right ; experienee has shown that the best-devised expediemts are 
unavailing. Only we may trust that this will not always ])e the 
case. There are airoady signs thal^the Christian efforts of philan- 
thropists will not always be iinn^warded. • 

The primary Importance of llio subject induces ns first to consider 
tlic position of women in a regiment. A favorite topic with (Trifttian 
writers is the social condition of the gentler sex, — ^tlieir elevation from 
the time the Divine sanction was given to im>nogamy until all du ir 
claims to respect and courtcwsy werc^adinictC‘(W)y the chivalry of the 
middle ages,— and the softening, reliniug, civilising intlucnee which 
tiiey have in conseqncn'6o exercised’ on society. And without going 
out of oui* way to prove that such premise- and conclusions arc 
correct, we may take it f«u* granted, that, as society is now con- 
stituted, the moral condition of *)ian is inseparable from that of 
w'omaii ; whore w'oniau sinks, her wxight is sufficient to drag 
down that sex which is phy.sically am) mentally stronger. On the 
oilier hand w e may mlmit with Mrs. iS. T. If ale, the American 
ciiampibn of the whole sisterhood, that woman is Gml’s appoint- 
ed agent ^)f montJiiy^ the teacher and inspircr of tliose senti- 
wfents which are leniicd tlie virtues of humanity; and that the 
pro^rei^s of thoie virtues, ami the permanent improvement of our 
race, depend on the viuiiinor in which her mission is treated 
by men.” o 

It is difficult to lift the veil from this delicate subject, but it is 
necessary that it should be brought to notice. Woman lends no aid 
jjU the moral improvement of the* annv ; but the reverse *is true. 
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There are two classes t)i’ soldiers’ wives, — those wlio have been born im 
liulla, and those wlio luue been introduced from Eurojx*. The 
former, particularly if their skin is of a darker tinge, ar<v rather 
looked down iij)oii in Her ^[ajasty's regiments, but we arc oound^o 
say that tliis is most unjust. They are usually supdior, intellectu- 
ally and morally, to their European sisters, anil if their conduct has 
not upon olhers the ordinary efiects of good example, it is simply on 
account of this low estimate which is taken*of them by a foolish but 
national prejudice. The wives who are l>rought from England have 
been for the most*part inhabitants ofsea-^orLs and garrisoned towns, 
but a few were once rural maidens, ignorant (d‘ the world until 
they saw one of its phases in a barrack. If there wtue ever to be a 
good leaven of fcinah^ society in the ranks it would obviously sp^ng 
ln)ni these hist ; but a consideration of the eivcnm.stauoes in wliicli 
they are placed satisfies usjthat such is not likely to b(3 tlio case. 
The following is a soldier’s descrij)tiou of their voyage to liulia : — 

“ As wo approsu liod the mouth of th« Channel, the sea bcoarno vi*iy rou;;h, 
and the. few woineii with llio dulachment were completely laid up with sea- 
sickness ; their siiDorin^rs being augmented tenfold by the wretched way thPy 
had i>f lying. No sleeping-berths luid been made for them, and they hatl only 
hammocks given thorn like ours ; and it is very difficult (in some cases im- 
possible) for women to get into thc$e. The inanicd people had, therefore, l.f> 
lie upon the deck during the eritire voyage ; no small liuvdship, when it is re- 
mcmjDored that a vessel in rough weather ficjpiently .ships se.is, wliich (wumi 
tumbling down the hatchways, setting all ailout below, and beds — if the 
dirty pallets of common cow-hair, such as is UMid in mortar, issued to us, 
miglit be so called — as a matter of course. There was not even a screen to 
separate their <(uarters from ours,* -a gross violation of common decency ; and 
the poor women, lowly as tlieir comiitioii was, felt bitterly the indelicacy of 
their situation, and olten murmured diat their feelings should be thus outraged.” 
— Cawp and Jiarrurk^ro'.tht , p. 

Wc do not believe there is that degree of di^jirovity amongst tlu3 
xvomeii of a regiment, wliicli wc have frecpiently heanl attributed to 
them ; but it is impossible that they can retain any of the delicacy 
which often adorns the liumblost Voltages of Britain. The custom 
which prevails in England, and which is a foul disgrace to the 
Government,’*' of placing nuArii'd and unmarried in tin* sanu* rooti;, 
i.s, we rejoice to .say, not imitated in India ; but mattcrsjire bad 
enough liero. Snj>po.se the case of a wonwiii vvlio on he^arrival in 
this country still pos.sc.sse.s the finer feelings ul’ li(‘r sex. 81 le ^is 
jilaced, suppo.so, in barrack.s at Colaba, where she lives in the same. 

* We observe Lord Carlisle, in his recent work, “ A Jbary in (Jipck and 
Turkish Wi.*.ar.s,” wiites that “ groat are taken at the Iloi.se (iuaols in iill 
tli.'it coucerus military* prisons :uid schools. Soifu'f/nni/ to be Jou/> rv. 

viakwff f^rori^inn for lodffht/; fhv toirt’s oi iiWowi’tl tu Imvo tliom. who .'iiti 

SIX ill every hiiudrod. A( prfsfut thpy fon^ihc motit lunl ui the Ivuy 
rouris with the rej»t of tho men. ’ 
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' i:-)om witli innnorous other Dimillcs, separated one iVoiii the otlier by 
a matted screen. The livelong day she may be condemned to hear 
the gr(.\§.s ribaldry of a shameless neighbour, the children learning 
pftfanity, and whilst toiicliingly unconscious of guilt; being, as the 
Oxford essayist’ writes, “ .suckled in sin ainl catechised in blas- 
phemy.” Her husband’s comrades })ay frequent visits to the little 
nook that serves them “ for bedroom and parlour and all,'* a-.nl 
expect to be supplied Avitl^lujiior, wliich by fair means or foul can 
g(^nerally be procured. Her all<»wance is sulticiont to save her from 
working hard, but not to bidnlge the taste for linc^ry, which is the 
usual result of idleiiie.s.s and thoiightlessno.ss. If her husband is 
intemperate, he insists tliat his craving must bo satisfied at any 
expense, and will hear no refusal. AVhat is she to do ? >Slio >>ces 
women who were originally in tlie same position as liersolf driving 
about with handsome carriages an<l servants — two (»r three years 
since wo used to recogTiiso every evening live such Haunting wives of 
soldiers, who were maintained by servants of Government — so if she 
h.'is any charms, she soon discovers the way to live in easy circum- 
stances. ; if she has none, she can only settle down into the liabits of 
tlioso around her, and after due training become the Mol! Tlaggon 
or Doll Tearshcet of her s(»ciety. Jlie only women who follow 
neither of these courses arc the very few who say with conscious 
pri<le tliat they never ‘ keep company* with others of tlieir sex in 
the regiment ; generally, the alternative is a life of sluttcnly eoar.sc- 
noss or pliarisaio seclusion. If any one doubt us, we say, expirlis 
i'mhi ; do ru.‘t attempt to refute ns uiiljl you have taken as luucli 
pains as we have to test the acciirac^^ of c^ery staU inont. 

Before there can be any amendment t»f thi.s condition, wliicli is 
disgraceful to our national characteiV and unwortliy (d our civilisa- 
Limi, three correctives must be applied, two of which can only come 
from Government, the third fvoip individuals ; but the three must 
be administered together, for the al^euco of one would render the 
others iiiigatory. Fivst, Goveninuait must provo tliat it attachc.s 
some value to female mode.sty and delieaev, that it docs n«)t tliink it 
decorous for reasoning bipeds to live Mike the feathered tribes or 
gregarious rpiaclriipeds, and tliat the slums of our great cities ought 
not to b<? the models of lodging-houses for our brave soldiers. 

long as soldiers and their wives are required to herd promiscu- 
ously, whether en sea or land, or so long as their huts are not fur - 
uislmd— and at present they are not — with the conveniences which 
ihvency re<piircs. Government is iiccountable for the pi'vvcrsion of 
tlnur nuu'als, is thus the seducer of female virtut% and coiisoipicntly 
the public pander to brutality and ciime. 

Thy fcainc rciiuirks apply iu a JIss degree to the present ‘reslrie- 
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tu)us upon inarriap;c. lu \m very valiuiblc paper to winch wo luiv* 
*11010 thiiii once roForred, Dr. Arnott writes that “ Goveriunciit does 
not encourage inarriago, ar.d only allows 12 per rent, niarri^l men 
in each regiment, and that this is the root ofoAil.’* We Tould in- 
deed point to one regiineiit in which the single men declare that the 
women’s lives liave made, them averse from marriage, ami conse- 
quently there is not the regulated proportion of married men ; but 
thi .s is not the case generally, for soKuers are as anxious as the rest 
of their sex to enjoy female society and lawful wedlock- And the 
truth of .Ur. Anu^t’s .stalemcni is borne Qut by an important return 
printed in the United Service Magazine for 1849, which shows the 
relative sickness, crime, and effective value of unmarried ami married 
men in a regiment; but wo regret that the writer does not satisl^ic- 
torily account for the extraordinary largo proportion of the latter. 
We have compiled the following talile from this return : — 
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The sumptuary part of the question in adding considerably to tlic 
number of married soldiers is ^o serious, that we express our opi- 
nion on tlio details of tlie subject with great diflidencc. TIio e\[K!n.so 
of transport for troops would bo* increased, Imt we believe that the 
lihe^ral sum now allowed hy Government for the erection of now 
barracks wouKl be sutficient to provide separate domiciles for each 
man and his wife. Perhaps, aUo, any additional charge might ho 
saved by enabling soldiers to earn monc'y in trade, and then with- 
drawing all allowance for thfir families. Sure we are, fliat tlieir 
habits w'()uld become more regular, their health sounder, tlieir ])enal 
confinement less frequent; ami on all those accounts they svtiuld l>o 
far more efficient. Such military olTencos as drunkeiineSfe, absenc^^ 
without leave, and “ selling of necessarie.s,*’ logctlicr with cases «>f 
filthy disease, would bo diminished ; and, what is Jar mo^, the 
stigma w^ouid not he attached to Govemmeiit, :is at present, of 'c(,Jn- 
pclling inejiitincnce, rmd therefi^o encouraging the commission of 
numerous crimes. *8o long as the present sy.'tem is continued, 
h'gishitivo measure's for the M»ppres.siou of vice arc counter;u t< d, and 
the siiicbrily tif (lovcrnincnl, when it introduces them, must be; 
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(Questioned ; for a poison is retained, the barreful- influence of M’liicli 
is Jiot confined to the army, but is diffused through the veins and 
arterieswr/* tlie nation. 

lint tlio most generous efforts of Government will be useless 
unless they arc'suppovtcd by offtcers and their families. A regard 
for the moral and social condition of the wives and children of the 
regiment must be recognised by the officers and ladies as a duty 
wliich they (»we to the State, as Avell as to the gentle religion of love 
which they profess. To urge as an excuse that the women are de- 
praved, and the atmosphere of their “abodes too for virtue and 
refinement to enter it, is the same as sentencing them to remain de- 
praved and to perish without a hope of escape- Even if the air be 
so - foul, have gentlemen and ladies no safety-lamps t(» preserve 
them, — tiave they not characters on wliicli the breath of calumny can 
never exercise a noxious inliueiice, — ^and do they not know that ster- 
ling charity is like the magnet, which, A^hiLst it attracts others, loses 
none of its own virtue, oras those Egyptian perfumes of which acharnol- 
has not in two thousand vears diminished the efficac ' If 
indeed th(‘y are themselves dark, they had better not go into a dark 
place, lest they lose themselves and others too ; but if they have 
true light, they are bound to step d(vvn fearh‘ssly, and geiuTously 
stretch out a helping hand to all whom they may find lingering in 
the cave of despair. Ladies need never fear that they must iiear 
oflensive language, t)r be subjected to other such auuoyanees, wlien 
visiting the women ; but they might have the happiness of leaching 
cleanliness and neatness, regard for the good opinion of iheir supe- 
riors, and above all, respect for thepiselves, t{> their less pro>perous 
sisters. The truth of Irving’s assertion* would then be made plain 
to them: — “They >vho \^‘ill visit the* ])oor*sluiII find tlie poor Avortliy 
to bo visited — they who will take an interest, not as patrons, but as 
fellow-men, in the condition of , the poor, shall not only confer, but 
inherit, a blessing.” And wliy sh^udd not tlieir gentle voices e\er 
carry comfort and ^ympathy to the hospital? Lady and tlie two 
Misses ^sapier arc the ordy ladies w;c liavc heard of as visiting 
military hospitals in India. 

Witl? respect to officers, there is an admirable article in tlie Daily 
News of file 2nd of June, in atIucIi the Avriter represents ISIiss 
Nightingale as nigh broken-heartiHl at beliohling “ the beastly 
into^jjeation ofV the ignorant soldiers, Avliose officers look on 
aprfthctically, as if it Averc no concern of theirs.” Tlic 
heroine, in whom every true Englishman (eels an interest, ha.s 
lately recovered from m illness, tlio source of Avhich Avas 
ratlier in the mind than flic body. Five lives of soldiers, wliom 
jrurgooiis had declared to be in a hopeless condition, had been 
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saveil hy llie persevering etForts of lierscU’ aiul her hravc sisterhood, 
hut tlicn tliose aixl others arc wlien convalescents cast hack upon 
tlieir hands — brought into the In^spital “fuaniiiig at the inonti, black 
ill the lace,” stifled '\ith drink ! ^Soldiers' wives, aye, the very nurses 
become contaminated, and sink into intemperance. ^Well may tlie 
writer, who comments on these facts, ask whether that precious lite 
should 1)0 exposed again for the sake “ not of heroes, but of 
sots — whether the health of Floroiuu Nightingale sliould l)o 
again endangered by ** the misv hief-malving — not of the C’zar, 
but of the devil >” Cold, indifferent Christians can live near, aiul 
ill the midst of, such scenes,- aud yet preserve their peace of 
mind undisturbed ; but we avow from experience tluit no zealous 
man or w'oman,\ho sympatliises with soldiers, can contemplate them 
without excruciating pain and all the torture of mental agony. The 
Londrin edit»»r (justly or unjustly, we cannot say) declares who arc 
most culpable in this matter : — 

most £;uilty pnrtios in llie business are the o//l('crJfy whooitf/ht to hart 
muix true feliouMhip with t/uir w/on, ami the authorities, wh« miijht easily 
doaiiso the maiket of tlio (jicek poboii which does the misehitf. Tlicre is 
urifDrtunjitcly no d(*iil)t alcyiit the apathy with which man) oliicers look on 
whiK* those who aie iiiidor their clMr-re are .swallowin'^ miik poison. They 
will not stir lo vavo their proflsssiif^i from the discredit. hey w'lll not stir to 
so'Pe Uicir comrade.^ from disease and death. They will nut stir to prevent 
Miss Nigliting.'de’s work from being undone — much Jess to help hei — hy keep- 
ing sound those whom she ha.s restored. She ha.s overcome evciy thing eKe — 
tiio ill-will of meihcal functi:)naiies, the obstructivenoss of olHcials, filth, 
deal th, disense, aud death; and nt>\v she is distres.'>cd and disheaiteiiod, and 
\v«‘ll-nigh overwhelmed by thi.s deadly mi&chii-f which British oliicers Jiilglit 
have spaiod her and the victims whom she cannot save. Is this to go on? Jt 
is perfectly clear that it need not go*on. Jliiti.sh oliicers are pleased to sup- 
pose that soldiers will drink, and lluM- there is no kindeiing them. ” 

Ibit our business is cUielly with the men, and wo would ilraw atten- 
tion to one principle of whicli tli<^y peculiarly stand in noeil, and 
which is at the root of all other ]*riuciples : that i.s, seif'-governmeut. 
Coleridge remarked, that “ the necessity for external government to 
man is in an inverse ratio ^to the vigour of his self-govcniincnL 
Where the last is most complete, the lir.st i.s lea>t wanted.'’ \\\? 
may add also, that the converse is true, aud where tlie firsri.^ most 
complete, the last is lea.st desired, or where all tlitf actions of 
human beings are watclied and controlled by others, tliey little f#el 
the necessity of controlling themselves. Hence the ^popnlar^ormp- 
tion which springs from de.spotism, and the weak feeling of self- 
dependence observabltf amongst ftoldiers and sailors. Their ^bodies 
are placed at the disposal of their superiors, and too often tlieir 
souls also. A strange confusion of* ideas prevail'?. As tlicy must 
rise at an appointed time for guard, and retire to re-^t at a certaiy 
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lu)iir, so also tlioy may get Orunk at an appointcnl time, provuled 
tlioy aro sober at another time. Virtue and vice have no existencti 
ill ^iination of some, except in their relations to times and 

seasons ; and the question, whether a particular act would be right 
or wrong, is rcsbhod into that other question — what o’clock is it? 
Such states of mind must vary according to the example sot by 
their superiors. If their ollicors seem to think, as Lord Palmer- 
ston is said to have thought, that they can “ put down Pro\ideiice,'* 
and show no sense of moral responsibility ; if they take the lend in 
crime, or luily view it as^a'^hiilitary olfenee, they arc making indiffer- 
ent soldiers and doeidcdly bad men. ^ Tlie desideratum fur the sol- 
dier is kmpfrance — a word which iin])lies the go\a*riiment of self, 
thoqKiwer of restraining, not merely a love for driiiTc, but every bad 
])assit)n and rebellious inclination. Ue must be taught how to fear 
xXw^ fio'Hni inierina as Mell as exicriita^ his cunscionce as well as his 
eommanding ollicer, and be made a moral agent, not a fighting 
inachmo. , 

‘ I hit,’ thinks Private Tomkins, ‘ the canteen is open ; the clock has 
jiiNt struck twelve ; a dram must be good ibr one ; Government de- 
ci«U‘dIy recommends it, and they km>Nv what is the proper thing ; if 
they administer it to an empty stom^’ch, there cann(»t be any liarm 
in taking it,’ So he drinks ; and at that time of <lay, taken widi- 
out a meal, it ratlua- creates thirst and leaves an unpleasant craving, 
which ht‘ satislies liy illicit means, 'fo ]>e sure he lo^t his strijas 
for being drunk on duty ; but the Major told him, If ho must enjoy 
himsell, to take care and do it at the proper season, which, ns he is 
oir guanl, is now. Perliaps, too, ijlter his caiMUse ho vill hold a. 
W'orso debauch ; for, wlieu he came out of hospital the last tiling 
the <»l}icer of his compcJiy advised him to be more cardiil in future, 
and this time he intends to take every precaution. \'es ; otlicers 
shiuild understand lliat they iiiMict incalculable injury on their men 
if they are guilty of solemn Icvityg ailvice instigates others to com- 
jiiit Clime, if it falls short ol* treating debauchery and licentiousness 
as sill. 

Inleinperauce, we have sh.own, is the one evil to be striven against 
in the arinv. Other vices there are, but by attaeking them we 
should he dividing our forces, which ought to bo thrown in a mass 
upon tliis one. It naturally occurred to many, tliat principles of 
lotJ*L,\lstiuoiic6 would alone he sulhciciit to *stem the t(urent of this 
vice ; * but unha])pily, we think, teetotal societies were found to ho 
not adapted for men living iinder^’military discjidine. We know a 
ri‘gimont in wliich the 'leaders of sucii an association were long 
susjn'cted of tippling in secret, and at last exposed by their coinrades, 
';vlio rudely broke in upon their dishonest revels. In other instances, 
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shMlers, whom a ‘*U|)])]y of .irra^'k lir\d matle f^ent'meiUal ai\d pcni® 
tout, t<M>k tlu‘ pltMlgo, which they oksorycd until another opportunity 
ol‘ Intoxicating llioiUM^lves otferod, and no longer. J.astJ^ jiill-w'iil 
sprang up hetween the opponents and supporters of such societies, 
and the latter la'ing suspected of hatching perui<#)iis designs at 
their meetings, tiio Horse Guards issued an order idr their sup- 
pression.'^ 

'rhe wl.^drmi oF the following suggestions^ ottered in “ Tlie Q,uecirs 
Kegiihilions,'’ cannot he questioned After pointing out to ollioers 
ihe duty of makiifg themseKes aeqiiainted with, and ln>lding kindly 
intercourse with their men, they "refer thus to drunkenness; — 

It is (*onsi(l<'ro«l tlint :i n n tort t mat i'ly so prevalent iii tlio I’riLish army, 
may be vhecked aiul ]n'vOV]d(d hy clue ntt^ntien on the part of tlu* eommwul- 
nii oHicor, onil by tlio /euious :ui>l cokH.iI co-'<»pei'{ilioii iin<l examplo ot those 
siilioniiti.ilti to him. 

“ \\ ith lesjtcct to this vi.'o, and indeed to all other irregid.nitics, tlio com- 
manding* (dliom* .shniild evL'i* hear in mind tlnil nothing can be more fatal to the 
diMMplino (tf «i ro'jnmrni, and eeonlually to his own cli.iracter and cioUit, tliaii 
:> jiiMctiee ofpa.s.sing it unnoticed unless forced upon aUciitioii ]»y the conimis- 
'‘ion of .some outrageous bicaeh of discipline. He must ot).serve, that a posi- 
tlv(' absence of eriiiie is the ciitorion of a well-ostiibli.>hcd discipline, not its 

An (dd sohlier, in hls“ JoUi 1 ig.s from niv Sahretascli,'* write.s wdth 
inaiily fraiikiu'.ss in a similar strain, pointing out tlie iie<*e>sily of 
moral superiiUemlenee, ainl the pernicious inlluence which hardened 
(lehaueh(‘e.s ni!i>l lune U[>on recruits : — 

“ Win 11 I lie.ir of a corps wheiein this evil propensity oxi.sts to an extent 
injuru'its t(i Mio yors ii'c, 1 '’lui come to no other coiicliisioji tlian that there lias 
Imjioi somclliiiig railicidly defective inyhe moial training. Why .should youths, 
-wIk) !iad |iioi>.ibl v but .^elilom or ever crossed the thn;shoM of a public-houS'*, 
ht'comc .'li! :it oik i* ti|)[iirrs after cnlf'ring the seiHoe ? Such melancholy n;- 
Mills w odd lead to ihe siippoviti<m tliat tliey had hivomo ininates of a school 
for di-moi:disatioii, ratlici* tiuin one for milit.uy diMUplinc. Hooking to the 
truisiii that evil is a loMcli stronger piincJ^ilt* than good, I consider it of vital 
con.sLijiionce that tho reniiit should, j.t the first in.stanoe, bo permitted to cAu?/& 
with no other than a soldier of srdier habits. Indo-’d, regards my.self, I will 
nol ])re(end to say that had I boon doomed to f/if/j/i with one of opposite priii- 
cijilos, I ndglit not have become a*tipjder, and sumeUiing worse." 

Many ulher sulfjccls invite our aiteutioii, as lliey hear, directly or 
imiirccllv, upon the (pieslion of morality. A ]>hin for ])tl»\idiug the 
men wilii constant and regular employment has, we know, heeii lo#ig 

* Wo have lioaril it .suggested with much reason, tli at n'o/ir ^f..ail ho 
i«isued to soldiers. We liavo no doubt that this might be iloue at tlic three Tre- 
wiili good efi'evtj and that U' ice were ,Mdd at the canteens, i-oldiers 
v’oubl iie^iuently prel’ef spendiui their money oil Chat, rather than biaudyor 
an.'H’k. 

\mU ^1.— no 1. -V 
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UMcler tlie (‘onsider^ition of* the autliorities, and we hope that they 
will conio to a speedy decision. Much vice in the army is the off- 
spring^t’ idleness. The greatness of Britain is, humanly speaking, 
founded uii the extraordinary energy and laborious activity of its 
population ; juv.^ as Athens was great, when her historian could say 
of her citizens that ordinary work was as a festival day to them, 
inactive ease, fully as great a misfortune as incessant labour ; but dc- 
generate, when St. Luke .described theni^ as caring for nothing but 
novelties and gossip.* And why should soldiers stand distinct from 
the rest of their countryi^iicu ? They are for tin most p.art taken 
from tlie labouring classes ; they diavc not been traine<i, like the 
nobility and wealthy gentry of England, to adorn luxurious ease, or 
even conceal it by the arts of refinement. Such pcrsoii.s, as soldiers, 
can never support idleness with e(]uanimity ; for them, it is always 
“ the burial of a living soul.” In this country their sports arc few, 
tlieir recreations insipid ; so witli many the only alternatives, after 
parade aiul pipeclay, are sleep and drink. Why should not their 
j)ay be made to depend, more than it does, upon the produce of their 
'labour? Tailors and armourers can find abundance of work; in 
every regiment are men who w’ere formerly car])enters and cabinet- 
makers, or shoe-makers, who, with a little assistance, miglit produce 
such articles as are now imported from England, and are so supe- 
rior to those of native manufacture. Wliy should not their wives 
be the washerwomen of the regiment? We arc confident that, if 
riovernincnt would appoint a committ(*e of shrewd and active offi- 
cers, wlio might call in the aid of practical men, a plan ’would soon 
be devised for tlio encouragement of hone.st, iniproving, and remu- 
nerative labour. At all events take* care* that, in their leisure hours, 
their minds have .xs good mnirishmuit as you can provide. Let 
some persons of educated and disciplined uiidersUindings discliarge 
the duty of stocking regimental libraries, that they may not teem 
with such trash as can only have the effect of diluting common sense 
with feeble soidiistry, and paralysing with romantic nonsense the 
robust energies of English intellects. However, wt must dismiss 
these subjects, and content ourselves wutli drawin^^ tlie attention of 
cur audience to two, before we make our bow and leave tlie stage. 

The (juculion of promotion from the ranks has not only a military 

♦ The contrast ^between a passage of Thucydides and one in the New Testa- 
ment IS vbry striking* and we do not know whether it has been before noticed. 
'J'hncydides (lib. i. 22) represents the Corinthians as saying to the Lacede- 
monians of their enemies, the Atheniar.^, fit) iopr^y n i)yt7<r0ai, f/ rb r<i 

bkovra TTpa^ai- oi»x */<T(tov yavxiav dTrpay/tora, daxiiKiav 

i.r(jroyor. The passage of Acts xvii. 21 is well known. 
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but alteo a moral bearing, which wo ought not *to leave unnotiedi. 
Some writer has stigiuatiscil it as “ Jip recriiiting-scrjeant’s fable,’* 
and at a time of peace it often is so, even in the aniiy. 

“ The general fact is notorious,” said A^isconnt Goderich in the 
House of Commons, “ that the principle of the Bffirse Guards is, 
not to hold out to the private soldier any liope tfiat merit will re- 
ceive the honour ol‘ promotion to the rank of a commissioned officer.** 
It has been said that, as our armies are tecruited from volunteers 
and not by compulsory enlistment, the men who enter the ranks are of 
such an inferior class tliat very fmv arc cfualitied to hold positions 
of responsibility. Hut they wlio urge this should go one step fur- 
tlicr, and ask, why it is that an honorable profession is thus manned? 
Unquestionably it is because merit is not ^ulficiently rewarded,— •be- 
cause sober, intelligent, and industrious men feel that, if they remain 
mechanics or small tradesmen, they arc sure of success in life, but 
if they enter the army, their prosjiects arc blighted. The circular 
argument, which logicians ridicule, hut which may invariably be 
Correctly applied to human affairs, is sound in this instanct^ the 
morality of the soldier lc:uls to the low estimate in which he is held, 
and tlio low estimate in which he is held leads to liis im- 
morality ; he luis no hopt of becoming an officer, because 
li^does not deserve to be one, and he docs not deserve to be 
an officer, because he has no hope of becoming one. Even if he 
succeed in gaining liis elevation from the ranks, he has little chance 
of further advaiiccuient in a service where all tiepends upon interest 
or money; an Adjiitancy or a (iuartermastership being almost the 
highest prizes within his reach ; ^nd as for the Company’s service, 
in that, promotion from the ranks just reminds a man of liis in- 
feriority, and brings the gatling rejection that lie must bo 
distanced in tlie race by all the lads who come out as cadets. 
A sohlicr may become an ensign under extriuirdinary circumstances, 
or even a lieutenant, if, as Sii*De Lacy Evans ubservc<l so bit- 
terly and epigrammatically, he is not “ beaten by time” ; but then, 
he is made to understand that his humble origin holds him down, 
and he must expect no higher rank. So insufficient are his means 
to support his new position and educate a family, that his old 
comrades plainly say they do not envy his exaltation, flo is in that 
painful condition to w'hich Chaucer gives the name of “ wanhop#, 
because liopc has waned, and his example rather dijfcourageg^. a^)ir- 
ing Serjeants. What have they to lose by a bout of drunkenness, or 
to°gain by consister^t sobriety? • Why should they deserve the res- 
pect of their superiors^ and — as some are quite able to do — cultivate 
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tf'G tone and lec*lin<?s of gentlemen, or tlie sound |)rin('ij)l('s of 
Christians ? If they liad snino coveted object bel'ore them, tliey 
iniglit tfitrnggle to push their way through tlie crowd; as it is, they 
liad better’ mingh? with it, satislied with being as g(H>d as, and no 
better than, tll^ mob. How can tliey be men of the highest cha- 
racter ? 

“ For every gift of noble origin 
Is breath’d npwn by Hope’s perpetual breath.” 

Rut after all, a few seem to iliiuk that the glory and iininoralltv of 
our army arc insoparablo; that when men llvoMllvC devils, they 
light like devils ; that if you would be a trooper, you must swear 
like a troojier ; or a corporal, you must get as drunk as a cor])»>ral. 
Such dull conservatives \9J)idd really degrade our soldiers, and be 
contented if they liave the passions and appetites of brutes. It is 
cjuitc true, that riot and debauchery have not eaten out the Ibitish 
hearts of our men ; that tliey still possess abundance of stiTling 
qualities, and are unmatched for courage and perseverance ; Imt will 
any one gravely maintain that, when in the various stages ol' those 
tliseasos wliich crowd our military hospitals, they arc as serviceable 
as if they were sound in wind and limb, — that dninlvcnness jiromoles 
order and discipline, — or tliata sot is .the finest specimen that can be 
grown of humanity? Shall we give up the appeal to reason, ^ a 
sense of duty and honour, to the cherished traditions of jOnglaiid’s 
glory, and rely, like barbarous nations, iqioii li(jUor or l)liang. or tlie 
paralysing iiifiuohce of reckless dissipation ? iSonc will answer tlnve 
questions in tlie allirmative ; ainl yet an afririnalion of tliem would 
lie a legitimate conclusion of all arguments wliich arc iirgeil in de- 
fence, ainl fijr tlie cm uiti nuance, of military imiiiuralily. 

We lake the very op]Sosite ground, and argue that not only a 
moral, but a religious army, is most capable of steady, persevering, 
glorious service. Amongst thc^ greatest nations of antitjuity /u**’'*) 
and virUia denoted the valour which was expected from soldiers, and 
also all Jictivc virtues. A virtuous was a valorous man. Spartan 
courage would not tolerate debauchery; Roman virtue was ideutifieil 
with martial prowess. And what is more, a cercaiu rcligirius con- 
scioiisHd-^s of Roman soldiers is sketched with interesting truth in 
tlie New T<5stamciU. They came, as pupils, to Joliu the Raptist, that 
they miglit learn a rule of life; the faith of one centurion eclipsed 
that of idl Isrrwd ; another was the first gentile who embraced the 
Gosp^. Surely, if >ve only look o.t this as a matter of psychical ami 
philosophic inquiry, these are interesting traiU of men who were fol- 
lowing their eagles to uuivei^al compiest; aix»l they seem to sliow , 
that in tliooc days rigid discipline and inaiiial tiainiiig ^did ii'>< 
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nccossarily sniotluM- the inner life. When !{|e»rn.s Aurelius 4 fas 
ICiiiperer, his twelfth legion was eon}j)os(‘(l of ('hiislians — men of 
prayer ; and none in the serviee bore a higher reputatioii]je,»eoinluct 
ami gallantry. Religion, sueh as it was, armed Moha 4 ifnu><l and his 
relentless Arabs against the eniaseulateil Chrjsffanity and gross 
heathenism of the Kast, And again, raised the crusailcr's battle-axe 
against his turbaned ad\ersary. In later times the Swedes, although 
running too often into the eveesses of faTiatieisin, through religious 
zeal, raised a third-rate power to triumph over the groat niouarohs of 
Kiiropo. By til* might of tho same enwgi.sing prineiplc, the troo|)S 
of “ a man sent from God, whose name was John” — as Pius the 
Fifth saluted Don John — withstood the torrent ol‘ Tnrixish compiest 
at Lepanto ; and John Sobieski — similarly saluted by the Pope's 
plagiarist — triumphed at Vienna, hi our country, too, (he civil wars 
proved more than tliese ; (hey satislied men that an army may 
have a jnoral weight: Ibr the triumphs of ])sjdm-siiigt‘rs under 
h'airfax, Ireton, and (.Vomwell, were not the mere ebullitions of re- 
ligious entliusiasm, but tlie steady superiority of sobriety and Sill [ 7 ^ 
control ON or tlie recklessness am! i(i.Nsipati(»n of cavaliers. With llie 
aid of religion, Marlborough spread the repulation of Jb iti.sh armies 
throughout Kurope; and a Gommaiider-in-(diief of JOngland, Nvho 
hiwd done much to sustain that reputation, lias left to posterity this 
iiiomorablo testimony: — “1 must remind yon,” said Lord Hill, 

“ that the soldier ha.N rnucli to combat in the way of constant tempta- 
tion, and more in the Nvant of early education. JJis deliciem'ies, in 
this latter rc'spect, are deplorably and avowedly great. But the. 

‘ thorough soldier’ (and I do not consider liim deserving that name, 
who is not juindful of the dufie.s which he owes to his Alaker, as 
well as those which he oNves tb*Iiis ielloNV-bicn) 1 hold to be a being 
worlby of the povmaiient gratitude of hi.s country.” And although 
in France revolutionary fervour an^l imperial genius supplied, for a 
time, the place of Ciiristian iaitlv, that glory was only traftsient. So, 
wc trust, that religion will never be banished from tlie armies of 
Europe ; if it is, they will .^sureilly succumb to some invasion of" 
disciplined fanatics. The great power of the North ha.s lately shown 
us how a jicople, but just emerging from barbarism, can fig?lit, when 
struggling — as the Russians believe thcm.selvcs to Hb — for their-^ 
beartlis and altars; how they can combine skill, courage, and en- 
durance, so as to resist for a while all our a])pli»nces,.jj£jno(leni 
warfare, then to sustain defeat with inimitable coolness and coii- 
stancy. ^ * • 

Yet we can fanc% a remonstrant sayina, ‘ What do you expec f 
the aripy to be ? A iiiirscrv of saiiit.s and ncNv-lighb ? Jf vf>u 
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* try your best, you cannot obtain such men; they will never suffer 
their demure faces to be set olf witli a shako, or exchange their tca- 
and-bilikj^oarties tor the profane discomfort of a barrac;k-room/ Wo 
say that we 'fancy a remonstrant uttering these words, not because 
we have written^iuy thing to provoke them ; but because tlie cham- 
pions of military immorality arc sometimes most unreasonable, and 
rely more upon a pshaw ! or a pooh-pooh ! than upon any attempt 
to refute an opponent's ‘ arguments. Certain objections present 
tbcmselves at once to thorn, but they refuse to consider the question 
in its length and breadth. “ Respidnut ad paHC(i\ et de facili pro- 
mneimV' 

The truth is, wo neither expect nor wish moral men only 
to cuter the army. Wc are thankful, on the contrary, that 
there is a profession in wdiich idle seapc-graces can be 
profitably employed, a value can be set ufwjn tlie worthless, 
and libertines be made the disciplined guardians of law and 
order. Armies which arc not raised by conscu'iption, cannot em- 
bT«ce large numbers of the intelligent and industrious classes ; 
and, possibly, it is for the benefit of our free country that such are 
not drained off from her workshops and factories. But what every 
man, whoso soul is not buried in a beery sleep, desires is, tliat the 
army shall be a watered garden in which germs of good shalb*^3 
fostered, and noxious weeds kept under, thougli they may not be 
eradicated. The great aud good men of the military profession 
have felt and acknowledged this ; hence the nuinerous improvements 
to whicli we liave alluded, and which have all been introduced of 
late years. Yet wdiat has been <^one? Is there any progress at 
all commensurate with the results 6f civilisation elsewhere ? 
Schools, savings’ banks, ’ limitation ‘of drams, introduction of malt 
liquor, restrictions on the lash — all have partially,, yet not altogether, 
failed. Their combined force sterns to have given an almost im- 
perceptible 'movement to the inert «inass ; so now all hands should 
be piped to the w’^ork, and renewed efforts be directed to this moral 

" propulsion. , 

It is obvious that if you can get a disciplined ootly of men to do 
what they know to bo right, and that with steadiness and for- 
titude, in spite of all obstacles, you hare a good army. But to do 
tint you must give them an impulse, and you cannot give them 
the impulse unless they entertain an adequate sentiment. 

Now the noblest, most powerful, most unfailing of all sentiments, 
are the impressions made upon tlie mind by' rejigion. lienee that 
is a power which nfit oiily'^endows men with n^al force, hut enables 
them to make the best use of their physical force. “ All patioiial 
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greatness depends on tlie tone of public feeling and inannei*s,” ,^d 
the profound Neander, “ and this again on the inlliience whicli religion 
exerts on the life of the pwple;” and upon tlie tone of feeliijg, man- 
ners, and religion, depend the true glory and continued^p^utation of 
an army, 

And yet oiir soldiers have few or no opportun flies of being reli- 
gious, under the herding of the barrack system. W t‘ have known 
men sally out to find seclusion in the junji^le, or where distant rocks 
ha\e beijn left bare by the sea's receding tide ; but the instances of 
tliose who thus hunt, as it were, for their r^eligion, must always be rare 
indeed. They are so few that as they uhually become isolated, so on 
that account they are vain, self-siiflicient, unsympathising with all 
who differ from them, and without any i)f those attractions wliich aro 
rarely possessed, in vaiii, by chastoiunl and yet eanie&t piety, ^heir 
example is poweiless ; and in every regiment wlierc tliere is a small 
knot of such men, their ordinary history is — either, nhen from a re- 
moval to a new station, or other cause, the force of association ceases 
to act upon them, they give up, in despair, their attempt to cultivate 
a spirit of piety ; or, il their wills arc more inflexible, procure tlTelf^ 
discharge, and are, perhaps, next heard of as the ignorant teachers of 
some new-fangled fanaticism. This is the conclusion at which we 
have arrived, not after partial c»r hasty observation, but after long 
*^e\perience, diligent imjuirv, and a careful analysis of evidence, cour- 
teously furnished us by friends well capable of forming opinions. 
It is painful to make the admission, that the machinery whicli Cliuvcli 
and ^>tate provide for soldiers’ spiritual edification is utterly inadc- 
(piate Ibr its purj)o.se; but it Is true. Tlie Roman Catholic Church 
which rules the consciences of ihe Irish peasantry, the Presbyterian 
Cliurcli which has gained siujji a hold lof the poor of Scotland, 
tlie (liurch of England which, after the violent declamation of 
inanv opponents, yet retains the veneration of Englishmen — the 
assaults of all these upon the^viA\s of the army arc like arrows 
shot against triple brass ; they liit the mark, their noise is heard, 
and tlu'y fall powerless. We cannot conceive that the army- 
could be worse alfected in reftgious matters, if Bishops, Chaplains, 
and Missionaries were all removed ; if mitres, lawn, surpIi<!N?s — aye, 
and Bibles — all were sent witli their possessors baclipto England.* 
Regiments would not inarch to Church with grudging heajts, 
closed ears, and hands appearing as merry as a hy yperi te’s s miles ; 
padres would no longer be tolerated as licensed liores, ^oPBis^ops 
envied as the favorites of botjj earth and lieaven ; but Courts 
Martial would b# as frequent ; drill, confinement, and the 
triangles "Wi)uld repress insubordination ; and the Doctor would 
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up iMMliiN, hniKoii ]>y <lrunb‘n]ics.s rind deluiiclim'. Tin* live 
mul dead stock ot‘ tlu; CHrlesiiistical (islalilislnneiit could lx* caf;ily 
dls|)os«‘ii;or, and a laroc smu saved to the State. Ollicers and 
.S(»ldicrs uouicl^ be left to tlieir own devices ; lessons of temperauce, 
chastity, ami di^i..e love, would no loiij^er be lieard from the ])ulpit ; 
at least, they \^)uld not be both delivered and despised. 

Settini>' aside exceptional cjises, and talciiij^ a broad view of the 
general question, we solemnly declare that the Charch EHtahliahmeid 
iy. (f tio use wJatkvvr to the. Earopean Anttij in India, A pions 
('haplaii» may be occasiomdly consule<l in hospital, by bearing tbe 
penitent words ol'a soldier be falls back into tbe arms o|' IJeath ; 
he may preach so forcibly in (‘hnreh that some liabilnal drunkard 
may jemain s<»bcr all iSnnday, and not taste a dram till Aromhiy ; 
occasionally a r(*probate, liudinu sin, sin, notliing but sin, a wearisome 
condili(m, ina\ , for a sli<»rt time, suspend tlu* orgiq,s ol' a life ; under the 
inliu(*nc(‘ of some sudden inijudse, or urged on by enormous (‘gotisni, 
a soldier may talk of religiou with volubility, and pray N\ilh such 
a daiigtu’otis unction that be soon aspires to be the leader of a 
sect ; but iieitlier are the lives of the masses — no, nor even (»!’ 
a chosen few — imj)roved or moillfied by the ecclesiastical establislj- 
meiit, whether it comes to them in^the shape of a bishop or a 
priest, a preaclier or a pastor, a Inreling or a go<xl shephi*|d, 
a formal listless minister or one wltli burning desires, untiring 
energies, and ceaseless elVorts in Ids Idgli and l»oly vocation. 

All parties are to blame in this luatter ; yet it is m»t for us 
to rejjroach any. We think that we lu‘av the welcoim? sounds 
of better limes a})proac]dug ; woultl tliat they were more distinct ; 
they may l)e signs of iiupeudiug ihiin.* AVe can only hope that, 
as the tide is at the lowest’ ebb, the ^IoikI will load us on to ])urer 
waters. From two facts we augur W(*ll : there has )>(‘on tlccidi‘d 
])rf)grcss amongst both rich and poor in Kngland, and there liave 
i)C(m good ami true cil'orts after t^\ic same progress in the av)ny. 
(dvil cannot fail to act upon Military society ; and that moral im- 
provement, expected to result from the many excellent measures 
wl)ich have been introduced in the army, maj be delayed, yet 
surely nol indelinitcly postponed. 

Ctnly tlie vatention of oflicers sliould be drawn onrnostly to tlio 
triVl), that ailer all ha.s been done, success, under (oxl, depends upon 
tbein. There >y,ill l>c no good will amongst soldiers, unless the will 
<1f ohiccTs is — to borrow a j)hrase from theology — synergistic. Tlie 
Horse Cbiards may send their orders, Connnaiulors-in-CIdef remon- 
strate or threnlen’, bcnelh'^nt refohnors hit npoip^tlie pneise c\p('- 
dient that was required, and clergymen may preach ; l)iit re;‘inient.il 
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nHuvrs o.in alono rnalcc* tlio exertions of otliers efloctnal. ^As^ie 
malaria of tlicir vices may spreiul tlirougli tlie ranks, aiKl thus 
destroy souls and bodies, so llieir intelligent virtue rnaj^^ jik(3 tlio 
imcta or miraculous drop which, according to tlie tlirough 

the pestilential air of Egy]>t a!\d heals its })Iagiies. They can <lo 
much to discountenance, if not at once to suppress crime. They 
may take care that its utterance in mord^ is checked. “ Chajdains 
may preach,'* said the late General Sir John Elloy — who ha<l him- 
self been In the yanks — Avh on death stared him in the face, “and 
commanding ollicers reprimand, but ra?,h and hasty words are one of 
the soldier’s besotting sins. And yet, considering that iu war-time 
he is OIK? moment all ‘ life and daring,* the? lU'xl ^ laid low,’ l)las- 
pheiny in his case seems iiat rebellion against Heaven, Thes(5 
])oiiits, Sir, appear in their true colours when life begins to wane.” 
'J'he horrible prohmity which is almost universal amongst I 0 nroj)ean 
soldiiMs, may, and ought to, be strictly pndilbilcd. Tlie “ Stalf-Ser- 
jeant” thus describes the? condition at head ([uarters : — 

“Altliuugh there was much Older ami re^^uiarity, in a military point of 
view, among tlie old soldiers, their conduct in other respects was frc'juenily 
aliMMiinoldc, and their language of so ton) a character as almost to makt? my 
blood curdle and my llesh creep, \?hen I recall it. In many instances, the lips 
TT Serjeant and private teemed alike wdtli pollution, and their horrible oaths 
and exec rations coupled witli expressions of obscenity, pained my ears ten-folil 
more tlian the shrill screaming (»f the troops of Jackalls that came nightly from 
the graves and tombs to prey upon the offal of the camp. Still, strange as it 
may seem, I soon became liabitmited to all this; and tlieir language grew 
tl.iily less and less oflon-si’ie from const.mllv Iiearing it. until finally 1 began 
t<» imhilie the grossness of those an'^rnd me, in spite of myself. Such is the 
baneful influence of examidc.'’ 

• . • . 

The ni](*r.s of every well-constituted society have the power to 
make M<’e pay fcahy to virtue, .so far to a'^Mimc its livery, fur- 
ther their regulations cannot go' but their good pxam])le and 
kindness may also reach the heart. In a disciplined body likt? tlic 
Army, religion and morality must follow a process the very reverse ofai 
that which has marked (dn^tianity in civil llle. There it began 
with iisliermcn, and ascended to tlie. ollicers of the Imperial house- 
hold, last of all to the Emperor liiinself. In tlio Aiany it begair* 
with centurions and descended to privates ; in :i later ago, it pas|ed 
from the Emjieror Con.stantinc, together with his deerws, down 
tlirongh the ranks of his legions. Perhaps,’ at the preseTHTtim^, in 
]>()th civil and military .society, imither the ]iighf?st nor tlie low'e.st, 
blit the mitldle cla«se.s, have tlic greatest power for ’evil or ('or good. 
On regimental ofhcer.s dojicnd, in a liigh degree? the morality and 
mortal Vl v, the temporal and eternal prosperity, of the British soldier. 

von. u. — NO. [. • 
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\Vq hc7vc only to add, respoct to INlr. nycrley Tliompsou’s worir, 
the tiilo^of which is last on tho list at the head of this article, that it 
contains a'^'.^pniprchensivo account of the Military Forces of 
Great Hrltain, tV^'ithcr with a vahiahic epitome of Military Law, of 
the internal econoniV of the Army, and of the orjjanization of tho 
^rilitia, Tho only work, on all these subjects, which had bofon^ ap- 
]»eared, was fnnn the pen of M. Ic Ihiroii (Charles Dupin, a French 
olHcer of Artillery, tliirty years since; it was, therefore, hh^h time 
that an Lno’lishman should ,conio forward to culigl.ten the publii*, 
and show the disposable forces of the Empire. 
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- /list oof's of Bombay, 177 '. — first collision with the Native Powers, 
178 afl'air.s of the Company in Western India, ib ; - KeigwiiTs revolt, 17!) ; 

— {Sir .lohii (’liild, 180- 1 ; -debts of tlt'^ Company, 182;— Child’s proceed- 
ings, fb ; -Sir dosiah (8iiU’.s c-stimato of law, 188 ; — th$ old and new Coin- 
p niios—habils of the Faiglish in India, 181 ; -state of Bombay, Ibdl-IHlt*, 
I coutiast witli a later period, 188 , -mciit'i of Mr AudeisonV woik, 
187 •, - coucliisum, 188. 
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Hamilton^ Sir ir.— Sec Oxfoid, 


• * 

hnlitm Jy'w;/. — Monh of— t)io roviow of woiks on, ‘247 ConrU Martial in 
II. M.’h -Kith Jiouinu'nt. 2 4« ; -uioials ot tlio last ivotury, 219 days ut 
M.irlborouirh, 2jU ; -prosont o.niditiou, 2‘il hir iinpioM-iiieot, 

; — ideal (if an Ollieer, ; — l‘'.ui<ipotiu puition of llie Indian 

2.>4 : — “ Oaklioid,” iner.t of the work, *!> : -the .‘‘tuiy, 'lYt ; -arrival in India, 
: -view of .sueiety, J.'iJ .Mr. Aindd\ entn\T?.>.*{ ; — cnuipririsou of jrono- 
ral sofieLy, ‘i.>9 , — sLaLisiicN of crime in Jinujland, 2<)0 ; (’nurls ^M.irLial of 
the p.i.st year ill non^af and nninhays -ill ; --ca.‘,c ot laeutonant t'nmniinfr, 
2(52 ; — a Uo,;nnent of the i?oinh:iy Ann), /A ; - .'•»r ('lt;n1e.>> Nap'cr - 
loiiU'iicy of Courts Marlial, 2().d ; • insiance.N ot Iriiud, 2(51 ('asi? of 
.sedu't'.on, 2(iU ; — drunkemh‘.^•., 2(5/ ; — 'Uhse'jiienL commui'-us uinlor ilir 
\V. («oium, 2(5}> ; — Cunnpt syuip.itli) of C iurt> M.iiti.il with on’i'inh rs, 
2(50 trials tor diuokdniicss and 'anmhlin;r under Sir Charles -N:i, i(‘r, 
27(1; — his Karewsdl ( ndcr,^ 271 ; -eUlrt of ladivolnul’s vio,(‘S on the Annv, 
272 ; — roinpansori of ^nd Italian Vnuo's, 2iM ; comlifi'in id 

Odieors in ILngdaiid, /ly : —tcmcdio^ proposed, 271 ; - es rav.i r.ineu of Messes, 
‘yenovts of Loid Frederick FiUolai'ciK'o i • check Lho evil, .i' e^.trava- 
};ance and debt, 27d -diujllin'^ — the (^>ue(*n’{, llefrulaLnms, 277 absmico of 
pefltioiial iutercouisc and sympathy with rlui lower laiiks 27«5 le^innnita! Itfn 
in India -objects of ainlnu.m vvautod, 279 ; — fj^ualilicatiun.s iioct.'sary lor an 
thlicor, ib ; — coiiclu>ioii, 2}10. 

iJiinUddc. — Hi.'stoiy of the .suppression of, in Western India, by the llov/l. .Iidni 
\\ sl.son, D. I)., F. 11. S,, review td^ 311 ; prevalomi'* of tiso ]>ra»-lne in 
many lauds, il -motives for, 342 ; — (iieck and Jtuin in l.aw, ih liindn 
Law —modes of poi po(,ration, 3431; --inllimin'e *(if (^uslnm and snper.stitlon, 
-11 1 ; — Uindii doctniie of \voiiiaii’.s|iepravity. .3 1 > ; --iiilliiencn of ca'-ti*, 3 1(5 ; 

-origin of flirt .lad ija tube, d 17 — stale of tln ir province, .'5 tl! : — (‘ilorts ef 
(mvenimcnt and i(s Aj,eiu.s, 349 the F<iijput pronneo.s, .‘j,‘i(» drst attionpt 
at suppression, .‘ 1 . 0 1 i— -.iaphetic oriuit^ of'Uie Hinhis -mental devolepmeiit, 
27) (iilficultips in the way, .‘h)2 :--e.\lonr, the piacte-e, ; -real mo- 
tives for the criiiie, .‘Ia4 ; -Mr. WIllou.;’hi)yvsu.;^T^s^ion.^, ; --ihe. lir.Ntc/m- 
ee.sjjiioii, 3.>6 ; prugre.s.s of siiupre.s.'.ion, ?5.)7 ; -'infanncnlo in (dm Mahi 
Kantha, Sail ; — suggestions ot M<ilker and Duncan, /o; — tender im rcir-., (,r 
Jains niid Brahmans, 5179 ; — iciidency of !‘riii.sh rule, 31)11 suppression still 
only partial#3t)! n(,cessity for educiKou, *;f)2 ; -,^low bufj^'Oi tain pin- 
gre.s.s, 3051-4 ; — civiIiNing inlliieiice of Chri.slianity, 3().> i—refonns effecied 
under Christian administiMthm, .3'5f);— ^ood eifei*.t.> of .M i sioiis- -thosi* |l 
Kathiawar and Cu/.erat, 3(57 ;--''b-cUralion hy lli^ Ifuu’ble, Ci^ioauy and 
the Gaikwad, 3(4(1 ; — iufanticidH not coniine I to tin* Jadij.i, or .1 lil.wi pciffli- 
lat’.on, 3it9 ; — muid-r of ilicgitiuuCO childien, 3/0 ; --value of Dr. ^Vllv)n’s 
work, 371. •• • 


K 


KuUiUiicar and A7v/e//.— See Infanticide, 
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INDEX. 


L 


J.itnihn, tih — See Mackay, .7. 

-r- M 

Jlfarlcat/e Report on G^turat . — Iloyal Commission rofusod by Parliamcnfc, I ; — 
private Coiniiiissiou rasolved on* ib ; — Mackay chosen Commissioner, ib his 
lituess, his instructions, Air. J3right*s opinion of, ; —arrival in India, death, 
2 his papers, Mr. Ilobertson’s dealiu^^s with them, ib ;-»Maekay’s exertions, 
diiBcuIties on first arrival in India, ib ; — specnhitious on the correctness and 
trustworthiness of his Report. lA;— arrival at and reception in Bombay, 3 ; — 
character of Report, ib ; — inquiry into its trntlifulness, ib ; — Report on Cot' 
ton, review of, 6 ; — remarks on the Cotton trade and cultivation, il ; — the 
Cimrka compared with the Saw-^^in, 7 ; — Mackay's opinion of the Churka, 
^8 sugjjjestxon of a remedy for the adulterations of cotton and the frauds ii- 
the trade, ih /—objections to the plan of appointiDg* Inspectors, 9 ;-'Goveru- 
incnt not chargeable with Yiegloct in re.spect to measures for the prevention of 
frauds— Regulation III. of 1829,10 ; — observations thereon, 11 a more .■simple 
and effective remedy than that proposed by Mackay, 12; — ^settlement of Ku- 
ropcaiis ill the Cotton districts, /—state of the roads, ih ; — Mr. Davies on 
the means of communication, 13 relation of the Ouzerat cultivator to the 
*on, ib ; — remarks on the two great classes of villages in Gnzerat, ib /—modes 
of collecting the reveuue, ih ; — Government interference therein, 14 the 
CJuzersit cultivator a tenant-at-will according to Mackay, ih ; — refutation of 
this opinion, 1.5-16 ; — Mackav*s objections to tho.Stato a.s a landlord, 17 ; — 
the Crown Lands of England, ih ; — In^^ia unlike England in this respect, 
18 the condition of the Government tenant of India as favorable as that 
of the Crown tenant of England, ih ; — relative value of villages uiv*fe*^the 
now system of revenue, ih /—permanent settloment of the laud re^tnie 
of Guzerat incompatible with fairness and expetliency, 19 reform of 
the revenue system, ih /—introduction of money instead of grain payments in 
Surat, Broach, Kaira, &c., ib ; — the .system under tlie Native Governments con- 
trasted with that under British rule, ib / — manner of proceeding under the 
lurmer, 20 ; — reforms effected under the latter, ib / — failure for w.ant of one 
general system, ib the Ahmedab^J Collectorate, ib machinory em- 
ployed in the collection of^ revenue, 21 i— pay of Mamlutdars and 'I’ulaties, 
ib : -check on their conduct by the new 6,ystem of re^n(>& accounts, ih / — in- 
correctness of assertion relative to Dessalos and M uamoondars, ib ; — a now 
class of Rcveiuio Officers estahli.shed since. Mr. Mackay ’S Report, 22 au- 
thority invested in these Officers (^^ie Deputy Collectors and Magistrates), 23 ; 
—result of the experiment to be,i'.teen, .’—assessment of land in Guzerat, 
ib / — errors and mis -representations by Mr. Mackay, and their refutation, ib ; — 
his fault-finding and cavilling, ^4; — Mandvee, ib ; — Bliagdareo .and Nerwa- 
daiee villages, 2.5 “ Oporwaria” cuUiVUtors, ib Mr. Mackay’s fi,:ured 

estimates of produce, 26 average of cultivation and income of a cultivator, 
estimated rat.e of support for a single man, iusiifficieucy of income, ih ; — 
C’oloiiol JVrbiiier WilliaimJ’s estimate of cost of living for a native family in 
. Broacli, 27 review of the calculations of the asse.ssnient in Broach, 
'’28 ; — comparison of these with Colonel Williams’s statements, ih /—futility of 
:{fiy aMeropt tO generalise tite assc.«;sin»mt in Broach, Kaira, and Abraedabiad, 
30 estimate of the comparative price of Indian and A moricai#* Cotton at 
Liverpool, 31 ; — cost per lb. at which could be laid down in Liverpool, ib ; — 
profit to cultivator, ih pr. Royle’s estimate of the sa^ne, 33 ; — enormous in- 
crease of theC’otton trade, ib /—fault-finding still persisted in, a7>/— exempli fie«l 
in observations on irrigation, ib ; — Colonel Grant*.s plan.s fail (see erratum) ^ 
35 -.-^necessity for a careful and scientific survey of all tlieGiiz 0 ratri«ers, lA; — 
Guzerat load, caits, aud ship tiudals, ih / — restrictions imposed on the Bombay 
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(JownniPiit in tli<* matter of expemliture fur pnblirr* work«, 30 ; — Mackav'*? 
views of the new Ry«it.cin of revenue survey ami assessi.Ksnt, — mlu^^finl 
arruracy of the intorui.xtion fuvnisliod by C’aplain Wingate, Ueve»^ro SSuiv^^y 
('o'Tmnissioner, ih ; — tlie 30 years’ lease, ib ; — remarks on Mr. M:ick:if ’s argu- 
n)out, 37 ; — objections to tbo new survey on the score of annj^ iiispectiunR, 
38 ; — porinanent setlleiueiit his '^reat object, 39 ; — Migge«;din that (iiovern- 
iiieiU should abdicate in favour of tlio actual holders and effftivators of the soil, 

»' '“ftiilnre of the plan in Beiual and Madras, ib ; — general poverty ami 
indebtedness of the agricultural population of (iuzerat, 40 ; — Mr Mackay's 
system not calculated to improve cither their condition or tlie Cotton trade. 
ib : — conclusion, ib, • 

Charles. — I^ifo and correspondence of, by J. W. Kayo — review orT 
133 ; — contributions to A iiglu> Indian litoratwrc, th ir value, ib -Metcalfe's 
birth and education, early tastes, 1119 ; — arrival at Calcutta — cominonceiuent of 
career, 190*, — resignation of first appointment and return to Calcutta— second 
appointment, 191 ; — pursuits, ib ; — aptitude fi)r labour — now duties in prospect, 
192 ; — joins the Governor Oonorars oOlco, elfect of tho coiiiiectioii, 193 ; 
Jesliwnnt Ilao Holkar, 191 forms one of a st^yiilng party, 19.> ; — II hurt- 
pore — change of prospects, 196; — peace concluded —mission to Uollcar's camp, 
197 ; —third appointment — war with Napoleon, 1911; — measures of tho In- 
dian Government — appointed Ktivoy at llunjcct Siiiii’s cam]), 199 ; — Kniijeet 
Xing — diplomacy, 200 ; — the mission — Hunjeet’s evasions, 201 ; — comnuMice ^ 
inent of negotiations, 202;— ahold manoeuvre, 203 ; — llunjeet’s error — re- 
newal of negotiations, 204 ; — tact and dctentiiuation, 205 ; — furtlu r evasTows — 
an tmeute., 206 a treaty arranged, 207 ; —appreciation and recogiiitlcm by 
Government of Metcalfe’s services, 2»>tt position as llesi lent at Delhi — 
settlement of t'eutral India, 209 ; — state of India, 210 ; -•Metcalfe’s political 
views, 21 1 -12 ; — proposal to anntliilate the ihudanes, 213 ; -and to protect 
► -siis^ain petty States and Principalities — appointed Secrotr^ry toGoveriiineut in tho 
P(^ieal Department, 214 ; — Resident at Hyderabad — transactions of Palmer 
•V C\>., 215-16 ; — Metcalfe’s position and firmness— correspondence with tho 
Governor General, 217 '» —nppnsing iiiQuences —perseverance —triumph, 218; 
death of parents and brother — illness, and return to (Calcutta -enters tlie Couii- 
cil of India, 219 ; — appointed Governor of Agra, 220 ; — Iwcomes Governor Ge- 
uerai of India — his ,admiaistratiuii, ib ; — retirement from India -after-caieer, 
221 ; — return to Enj^latid — death, character au<l merits, 222. 

^forals of the Indian Army . — Seo Indian Army. « 

^ N 

Napier^ Sir Charles . — Sco Indian Armr, 263^, 279- 1 ♦ 

Neu:tuii and his History % lliysical Astronomy, by Robert 

Grant, F. R.A.S., review of, 323 spirits of early times, 321; m 

progress of kuowledj^e, 325 ;— ^ho dark agf<C Martin I.uther, 326 ; — Astroni*- 
mical discoveries, Copernicus, Martiauus CapcIIa, 327 ; — Tycho Rrahc, 32H ; 
— Kepler, 328-9 ;— exccdleiice of Mr. Grant’s work, 33« the first telescope, 
Galileo, 3,31 ; — his discoveries, 332 ; — persecution, }h ; -ree^htatiun, deatliT 
333 :—parentftge of Sir Isaac Newton, 334 ; — his birth and education, the 
law of irravity, 355 ; — tho “ Priiicipia,” character of tho Philosopher, 6 ; 
— problem of the tliroe bodies, 337 -develapr*oiit and •pei4i‘^-tJon of (he 
t.bflory, 338 ; — the regularity of irre^rularities, ib ; — later discoveries, 339 ; — 
India, a field for astronpmical re&eajch, 340. 

# 

0 

Operu'iiriu" Cultivators , — See .Mackay, 25, 
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TNiDRX, 


0>forfJ Tlie Unlv<'r«ity. (’iilpnitar for IIJ-V"*, review of, 372 ; -rollpetions «;u K'* r- 
^ ‘ by il'< perusal, /A ; ~-arolnl,t‘etur:iI beaulies of Ovfuil, ;)7'i ; — jn'iicefui ic- 
IreatS- plea^-aiit associations, ‘tj 1 ; — rorolleelions of a frosinnau, ;{7 '> ; ~ 
lilt- library, :{76 ; — tono” of tliu I'niveisity, .'177 — pcfiii'.»r‘ 
inlluenco (.n an IJuivpiMty oibicatioii. 37'*; — Colloio spoitN, loniiatiou ol a 
TiKiuly cliara'ox?7i IJ7I) ; -tbo boat-raoe.'*, pliy>ical trainii);j; aiol dis- 
cipline, liili va. le of sports, ;—~ililfei-euco between public and 

piivatfl schools, 3{jfl-4 ; — a<!vaitt.i.^es derived from associatiir^; in numbeis, 
3ft j-G : ---correction of odtiitios. vanitv, o-:<»ti.sni, and charlatanism, ;hl7-^* ; 
--diiect action of the University. .‘tlMl ; — syst^un of edncation, number ol 
I’rolessors, 391 ; — I’cnfessoriv^ and Iteaders, 302 -3', — f l»aiM» ter of a j»onuine 
Oxt'v^rd edncation, i’>93 ; — the lecture system, /A;— a liberal education, 

0 ; — incomph'tonoss of a mere professional ediu-;u.ioiw, 307-o ; -hbiMal 
studio*! for prolossional m»Mi, ftliil-dOO ; — end of University training. KH -a 
liberal rurricnlum, cliannjos in Oxlord, 40‘2 tlio hnir Imiior schools, (Uodc 
aii l Latin literature, 40,3 ; — Otlonl «;onf rasied with some niodern a-’a-lamics, 
401 ; “Vviluc of classic-*, -to t-3 ; “prM<]rrov> ot Oxlur 1, recoM • tiens i!i.» 
lliJiveisity, 409 ; — ^^r. I'.itLisoii on O.vfiu-d stinlM‘s, 4 l | siinil.irifv vd' vi'^w.i 
on division of labour, 4i-‘, — value ol knoub-dtio a<vj»iirHl at an I'lnvci »ii v, 
4 13 ; -his estimate ol the cliissics, 4l4;-•v^c\v^ on thi inlioduetion of the 
ph}sical scieuco.N, 41.i. 


p 

on (h'forrl Sfii^Ihs . — See Oxford, 41 L 
/V/n/caaM. - See 'riiackeray, 77-fL 

- -'Ample and praeHeal, the great o|«jVct <d University teaching} IGft ; 
— Oxford einphaticjilly a Uhilosuphical Uuiveisity, 107. ^ 

Vhij'ikal xistfonomu — .'Sco Newton, &C. 


Tl 

Riihc(nis in UVsftf/’/i fibiui. -AT luU^ by tlie (hivoru'ir ficnoral. nviow of, 2JII ; -- 
lirst proposals, ficpptici.sm of tlio native*'*, th :'--grounds for doubt, 2ft'i pub- 
lic work®, L‘)id LIpliiiistono, 2113 ; — inode^it e;)n.striictioa i onsidcrod, 234 
tlie contract system, 'iiri-O ; —wisdom of its adoption, 237 ; — Kuroppan and 
Native contractors, the lino from Homhiy ♦ I’anm, 'Jftft %K-cominenc<Miivmt of 
operations, 239 : — lirst snort of the iron 290 ;“lv:Mlway nomencla- 

ture, opcnin,c of Llie lirst lino, *291 ; — qualify of the work, 29'2 ; -expeiue of 
Construction, 293 ; — imputation of extrav.U'ance, mis-statemeuts, 291 --ilio 
Klectric Telezrapli, 293 ; — couipari^iii offc'Nalivo with Kn;^lisli labour, 293-7 ; 
— native temper, 293 ; — pecult^aritTes of native labour, 299 ; — caste prejudices, 
300 ; — peculiarities contiuiust, ; — trcat’»ient of natives, 'rom Unugle, 

302 ; — eiicourairoineiit of native .^nibourers, ; — propo e.»l Lngiuecr ('ollfi;;e, 

304 ; — n itive appreciation of the Railway, 305 a revolting prop"sition, 
306 lAYssengor traffi'*, 307 ; — the Bengal Kailway, 30ft review of pa-t 
inve.stigationf 309 ; — the TIiul and Bhore Ghaut lines, 310 delays, the 
“ Minute,” 31'/ ; — consideiatimi ot the reasons assigned, 312 4 -tlie Bf)ml>.Jv, 
JJaroda, and Central India lino, .313; — the Kandcisli and Haiodji lines, 314-15; 
--lines to the Gjjants, 31 G^: —accent of the Ghauts, system of Indian K.nl- 
w;i#;s, ftirr^Goveriimeut guar.intoe, 313 ; — Knglisli varswi Indian inaingo- 
in(Mit, 319; — controlling autlmrities, 320 ; — ‘•omplicatcd nature of olUcial 
proccediiu', deprecation of dcl.iy, 321 ; — l*atnre prosperity of India, 322. 

/fo//?*?, /.ly.— See Mackay,,3.3. 

/or /'</» lurn'inn^ihoii o f Junior CmU Sn cumit -Kcviow of, 13 >; yji-wN on 
Judiau Uou’rumeut, iA ; -till uwiiJg open the Civil iStivico to public coinpo- 

! 
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4i:i 

tihoti, l.'trt ; -rorinisitp'? foi* fin Tinli.iii oHnnil, I,}/ : — fulnp<ati')»i of tlic 

to ilie ol)p‘Ct ill viow, tlM3 voiiii-i' oiviliaii of foriin r vla\s, — tlio 

pro^iMit (joveriiinont cotii'Kirol wiili tin* p /7> / — iM<|iiiry into tlitr 
cfi’i'cfc of tlic rules, I 10 -studies at Ilail^ybiiry — no proparaliun fm- Boutbay at 
H.nleybury. Ill ; — nriloal on arrnal in Bombay, 1 12 of tho 

Slinleol: consnior‘'<l, I J'l point', submittnil for tin? consiij^r.itioii of tho Go- 
vernor Goiieral, ?7» ; — objerts ol the liist sfamlanl, I ♦ I-."* object of tlia 
MToml Stan lard, ] itJ ; — analv-i^ oMlio r> qnircinonts, ih : ■iieL‘t'.''-'ily for rc- 
nivd.'llio,' Ilailcybury C’olk\:v, 117 ;™groat want in India, J48 ;-"C0ii- 
tinsion, N:i. ^ 

/.^ .■■il'hi - llis ■vrork< nn flio l*rineiplcs of Art review of, *2:211 ; — modern painters, ' 
oii^in ot the woijjc, dt ; -inoderii .srhool of landscape paiiiter.s, ; — 

moMi'i »)f lii^ s»;cond V'dmne. 2J > ; — his works iin Ai*'*Iiit*'rtnre. 2J7 ;—siaiid- 
ards of oxcellenrf, 2J;| ; -.‘icliiN‘ct'ira! sourtvs of delight, *J2!t ; —Gothic anil* 
Ren;li^sance ‘=1 > b'S. 1 or «»f tlio early Itenais'saneo artists, 2d2 ; — 

t’la.'.ir* fonn.ilisio --.^ir .TonUo-.j ItoynoMs at l.nib, Ja.'J; — ltuslvin*<< limiLation of 
Art -objection considered, reasoiiN lor reforoK^^dA : workmen siTonId 

be arti'ts, 2'i0-}i lJu k»n\s tundanieiital cniuf. iion, 2.’ih ; — bis two-folJ 
ebai.'K'tcp, Jill !)'diL'f clni t nni laiion of individual and national nobility, 
2ll ; - '‘arlyle, 21 J ; — vomp'ire<! wrb IGi'^kiii, 'Jld -unify of I'lufli, 24 1 ; - 
lovij ot (ha byaatifu! and tiui*, Jla oUaractor of lluskiiiS writingN, {/>. 




,'<•/! d — See ivfafk-iy, <bk 

t.f I'c/i/Vv. -SuO Ituskiii. 


T 

TIinrlrr'i>/'s Xoi ' Review of, 4 1 - present repnfatioii r.f writers ofjiellon in 

hiigland, i/t : - -w liters ol the old .sc{)‘»'>|, iO : -wrilci.s of tho present day, IJ ; 

tlio grnro” {la'*s of novel wi iters, -pre-rapbaf lit i.sm in literature, 

4d , — iMr I’liaek'-ray tho great literary pre-raphriclifo of tlio day— develop- 
ment ol tlui eoinpai ison, tb * — distituiition between a Ntncl and a Ifomanee, 
tb : -reason why modem novelists possess no attractions fi.r readers ol a 
superior class, 1 1 ; — tasto for Iiighll-seasoncd writinji:, ib ; — extra vajcanco of 
niMdern nov<dists, lA ; — protrst agiiiist drawing fancy picture.'* and calling 
tbom portraits, ib ; — extract from Macaulay on tbn writings of Sliakspejiro, 
in support. It) ; — distinction between Ni^ds aivJ Dramas, 47 '.—manners of 
dn'rcroiit periods not alike, 4« ; — lho»Kii/:;i^tbau Ago, //; elFect of inodern 
cultivation, i7/ Frcncli novek, 40; — w^tlf reality in modern novels, 
y/* duty of a sensible novelist, lA ; — oplnijni^of Mr, Thackeray, AO; — bis, 
rally l:ibuurs, ih ; - connection^ with I'lj^h" and contributions to that 
poiiodical, ; —early reputation, «7> ; — refusal by pubii-shers of his “ Hog- 
girty Diamond"' and his “ Vanity Fair,” ib ; — extraordinary success of tho 
I.iltcr, tb ; — establishment of his fame, /A tho peculiar mer^of “ V'auity^ 
I* air,” AI ; — its wonderful trutlifulin*ss, ib : — period at which its com- 
mencement is laid, A2 ; — its cliaracter.s, th /—Amelia Sedlcy and Bebecia 
Nharpe, A.'l ; — Mi.ss JMiikerton’s letter to Amelijji's paronf^s, dt Thack- 

eray’s sketch of Amelia Sedl^'y, ib .• — Amelia as a wife, rM (ic%gn 

(lsb.»rnc — Captain Dobbin, /A . --Amelia’s inis.iiviug.s, and .snttbrings- -the 
Ball at Brii'.sel.s— preparlRions for AVaterloo — Dobbin’s vision of Amelia, ;A . 
(ioDi gp’s deatli at W.#,erloa“ birth of Georgy — ■Thackeray’.s power as a tender 
.nid atl'i’LlTing n titer brrp di'plavcd -^Vinidi.i’.s poverty -Titllo Gcorjo resigned 
to <he i^ire el hi.^ pafernal giandl.itlier, .>li ; Debbm .s rctni n to rii|:l tnd. tb : - 
\mclias lejccLiou ot hiuij aud the cousequeuce-'s, AS; -ilybocca Miarpo cx- ^ 
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matters, ‘jO ; — result of her iiitcrviov with Amcliai 60 ,-obserra- 
ti(/i\. on tlio foregoiii;^", if/; — Jlebccca’s philosophy, 61 description ol her 
».i'.x vitsf«.p ot Captuia Crawley, it* ; — the ni*yht at (Jaunt House, 62 ;--Uc«ky'.s 
first appeal ranee as Clytemnestra, ib ; — her iiiumphs — Loid Steyne, 63; — 
her d«iwii\y>v‘ • career, (i I ; — Major Itawdoii Crawley, ib ; — couversaiiou with 
('apfaiii MaciiAj|[,lo, 6!i Thackeray's portraits — fidelity of portraiture, 70 ; 
— reiloctions therein, tb ; — peculiarities of his portraiture, 71 ; — Charles 
I.ainb*s criticism of “ Hogarth” more justly applicable to Thackeray, ib ; — 
the force of Thackeray’s satire, 72 ; — •* Pcudeuiiis,” a picture of the present 
^'Oiicration, ib ; — the characters, ib ; — IVfajor I'ondennis, ib ; — advice to his 
widowed si.st.oi -ill-law, 73 ; — advice to his nephew, ih ; — Arthur Pendennis 

and his friend, the amiahlc Warrington, 74 Blanche^ Amory, ib ;~-Cos.ti* 
gaii, the Irish Captain, 73 ;'<^Harry Kokcr, 76 ;-~8ir Francis Claveriiig, /h ; 
■ -Morgan his butler, Lady Hockiniuster, Amory the convict, father of Blaiu ho, 
&c., ib ; — trials of gonius — the labours of George NV'arringtoii, 77 observa- 
tions, ib 'fhaokeray’s writings, 76 ; — completeness of his images, 61 
pKofiiseness in details of locality, pedigree, Ac., ih ; — result of this plan, ih ; — 
additional pcculiaritic.. Am his writings, 32 ; — tlic four modes of selecting or 
inventing names in works of fiction, ih the author’s style, 63 *, - 
cuuclusioii, 64. 


w 

Wiliiamsi^ JAenteuant Colonel ^fotiier, ^ Ills Report on tho Zillah of Broach, 
see Mackay, 27 . 

WtUoxghhij^ Mr. J. Sec Mackay, 36. ^ 

Wuigf\lei Revenue Survey Commissioner, see ^lackay, 36. 



ll ENE IQUES’ HEAD Y-EECKONE IJ, : 

loufn the lYoi Uion of Act XX uj 1817. 



We bej' to aukiio^xledj^o tlic receipt of a l?ool< entitled “ The Heady 
lleekoiHT,*’ eoiiipiled ))y All. J. 13. llciiiique-s, Aetinp: Ass.i.stant Hc- 
aiiicu ai lioiub.i>. It consists ot tables for 
assisting r-unipulalnin of \V.i 5 j[cs, Kent, Arc. in <.:oni]).ni> 's Jiu]u*c.s, ‘ 
DollaT-s and SUrliiig Money, with an .leco^int i»f the Nlouu.s l» 1 Liulia, * 
Cik y -■» China, vte. 

ll ib ^ery well got up and flcail) primed, and it i'5 a book tlidl nill 
?V'1 j * ]»r“' e \ oiy Si^TMi oj bio both at home ^tind ^'ii oHh e. — ISomhu^ ijazi‘Ui\ 
dl. ISdt. 

M'e beg to acknowledge receij'L of a neatly got ui> little \olnine 
^ eutilled “ Henrbiues’ Heady Ueckoiii'r ’ being' .i n'lie.s ol tables lor 
assisting Coniiuitutiou of \\ ages, Kent Ae.. in Coinpany’s Hiinees, Di4- , 
' A Jais and Stei ling money, 'flu- woi k as lai as ‘ve .A able to .fudge re- 
ll.'cls a good deal of eiedit upon the aiilln.r, ,Mi. .1. It. lii'iinqiie.^, 
Acting V'-sist iOt Hogisli.a of Mejch.nit Seamen, and web, i\e no doubt 
that lionv its general u“-efulne!f.s it w dl coinm.md a leady .'..ale. — Te/c- 
f'nd f'ljHInr, /loay//,s/ lib, l<Sok 

't ' ' 

% W e beg to aeknowhdge with thanks the taoeipl ol a woib entilhal, 
1 “'Ihe Hiaiiv K((Uoiui,”b> J. It Meiiriqnts, Aitnig As'i‘'taia Ho-* 
r\'' gi^tiar of Meiehaui Stsunen. 'J’los prodneiion eontams itixaloable 
m.ittu'. iiKl w( reeorjiineod It to all win* ha\e to do with ligurcs. — 

, Srjtft /nh")' 8, ihol 

llr.MiKii I's Ui:v]»Y Hi t iAm'k. -\Wbeg to ai Kiiow !• tlge lei eipt of 
• Ji lids \\oik. It does inliniti' i ledit to the comjiiler, Mt. J. It. Heniiqiie.s, 
i %\ eting .Vsdsianr He»ristiai* of Meiihanl Se.ainen, and the l\pogiapbj 
^ y'J sheds .in addilhmal hislin on the Amenean Mission IbO's. (tfnnttrl 

’-s 'I’liL llrcKoNiu, Ol taldes I'oj .issisilng tomniitafion of 

' Jl'ot, Ae. ill Coinpany’s Kiipees, ])otlal^. and Sleiliijg 

C V'' ^ money ; tit AAdiicli is '•ubjoineil an ai-eonnl of tlte luoni'-s of hidia, Cliina 
‘ ' t'v-e.— (iy .1. 13. Hem iques, An |■’llnted loj tin. author at the Anuui- 

I ail Mission I’re.’.s, liomb.iy , aiil tin S.ile at Messrs. Mnith, 'J'.ivlor ami 
Co.'s I3ooks''|lei s, f''oi1, Hombay Jinghsli^ S\u. 2(H.* pp. in embossed 
lOM'is. i'riee 4 Hs. § 

't ill' couipendi'iiis workwilfhe found \ ery serAieeable to l.uihtate eal- 
ciilation ol wages Ae and to seem e lurieiluiss. It eonlain.s Heady 
Heekoning 'I'ables (lom ‘2 annas to ^p0 Hnpees, from (} pence to .1' ,it>. 
and I'rom ‘Jo cents to ^ dOO. 'liables yor conversion of Dollars into 
Taels and Taels into Dolhiis. Of ('o.'XlltAees inti> Sice.i Hiiptes and 
vSier I Rupees into Co-’s J{iipee.s. Tlnlp^-lamutiou ot coinage, as'-ay 
talile .ind an .'iccuuni of the monies ot Cluna and the neighboiing 

eounfiies. -I imjanoduija, ^h'lohcr 2, 


y ■ 


J 




■J’l MOS v' visTA uni < veinplar do Pro/nj/to f’nh idlsto, com qu# o .sen 
.uilbi.i o 8i. J. Jj. fit or{f/(fr.s uoi, luindou. ]lc estu nni (^ri)ito, qiie 
sem peril iir-ao de originalidade, nem mesmo d<‘ novidaile^t in lodns 
Os iiqiii'iti's, que i) toruao do maxinia utilidaile tanli) na eeinumi'.i do- 
mestiia, eoniono exereiiio de diveis.is pmfi.ssoes. A sua nlilid.ide lie I 
tao obvi.i, que t.iuto no Ksniptorio do.s negffeiuntes, eom*i n* rejiaiti^ 
j 7 ooes ilvis on inilitares do (jrOMTno, scja a bordo dos inivios, se].i n.i 
baiiea do eriseiro ningeni deixara de' dese.tar toi niua eojii.i a sen bulo. 

: A A’s S(?iihoras espe?ialinentc qu^ tern de ajustar ti conta do ^ahnio dos 
d O' * crituJiis e outi^.s .serviiloros doinestieos, be um lliesouio, que Hies 
jioiijia o tempo e Ivabtillii', que teriao de gasluri-m rakulos entadonlios, 
(me niuit.is \e/es sahcni errado.s,‘o produ/i m dor de e.ibr'ea ileeom- 
mondamo-lo pois a todos, na persua.sao de que ningem lU i\aia ih; pro- 
ttgf'r uni e.si rijilo tJ»o util — .Ibi’f/ta de Bomf'ohn, l-’t dt Stit/nbro IS.jt. 








